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THE STORY OF A GREAT LITERARY 
UNDERTAKING.* 


THE EDITING OF THE WORKS, LIFE, AND LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


BY E. 
HE one aspect of Ruskin, I sup- 
pose, upon which every one is 


agreed is that he is one of the 
great masters of the English language. 
Lord Morley, by no means sympathetic 
to Ruskin’s point of view, has named 
him as one of the “three giants of prose 
style” who’ strode across the literature of 
the nineteenth century. Matthew Arnold, 
who disliked Ruskin personally, has cited 
a passage from ‘‘ Modern Painters” as 
marking the highest point to which the 
art of prose can ever hope to reach. 
‘Tennyson, on being asked to name the 
six authors in whom the stateliest English 
prose was to be found, gave: Hooker, 
Bacon, Milton, Jeremy ‘Taylor, De 
Quincey, and Ruskin. 


The Secret of his Style. 
I have been for many years living as it 


were behind the scenes of this pageant of 
style- a pageant, I may remark in pass- 


ing, which is as full of variety as of 
splendour. I have been poring over 
Ruskin’s manuscripts, and admitted, 
through his diaries, note-books, and 


letters, to all the secrets of his literary 
workshop. What, I may be asked, are 
the secrets? I suppose the truest answer 
would be to say that there are none. 
You may analyse a style into its com- 
ponent parts as systematically as you 
like; you may trace, label, and collate 
as diligently as you can; and you will 
be little nearer in the end, than in 


* Mr E. T. Cook, in conjunction with Mr. 


COOK. 


the beginning, to the secret of a great 
writer's charm and power. ‘lhe essential 
features are those which are underived 
and incommunicable. ‘Ihe style is the 
man. 

But there is a certain interest in tracing 
any great writer’s models and methods. 
I will pass over the models to which 
Ruskin himself has referred—his debt 
to Johnson’s common sense and anti- 
thetical emphasis, his conscious imitation, 
in one at least of his volumes, of Hooker’s 
stately movement. But there were two 
daily tasks, I find, which Ruskin seldom 
omitted. He was an early riser, by the 
way ; and would have scorned the idea 
that parliamentary enactment was neces- 
sary for daylight saving. He rose with 
the sun, and before breakfast he made 
notes of a few verses of the Bible —dis- 
cussing with himself the precise force and 
meaning of every word, exactly as he tells 
us in “‘ Sesame” to do with all our serious 
reading; and then he took down his 
Plato and translated a passage from the 
**Republic” or the “ Laws.” Plato was 
more particularly the study of his later 
period, and it coloured, I think, much of 
his writing. ‘The Platonic charm which 
mingles humour and _ seriousness, the 
Platonic irony which propounds a paradox 
with mischievous innocence, are very 
frequent in “* Fors Clavigera.” ‘They were 
almost the staple of many of his “ Arrows 
of the Chace,” and they rippled sparklingly 


through much of his conversation — to 
the sad bewilderment, sometimes, of 


Alexander Wedderburn, has practically concluded 


the difficult and onerous task of editing his great ‘‘ Library Edition of the Works of Ruskin,” in 


nearly forty volumes 


The work is issued by Messrs. George Allen & Sons, and besides being 


4a monument to this firm’s long and honourable connection with the great critic, and a triumph of 
technical workmanship, is a monument also of patient industry and devotion on the part of the editors. 
Tt has taken six years of arduous labour and research to complete it, and, so far as our knowledge 
goes, no author has ever been, within so few years of his death, the subject of so great and substantial 


a tribute to his eminence in English literature. 
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people who, when they are serious at 
all, like to be serious altogether. 


Ruskin and Gladstone. 

Few of the Ruskiniana which I have 
collected are more interesting, I think, 
than those which describe conversations 
between Ruskin and Mr. Gladstone: 


“T shall never forget,” says Canon Scott 
Holland, in describing a visit at Hawarden, 
“ Mr. Gladstone’s look of puzzled earnestness 
as Mr. Ruskin expounded at length a scheme 
he had for enforcing our social responsibility 
for crime. We all of us were guilty of the 
crimes done in our neighbourhood. Why 
had we not sustained a higher moral tone 
which would make men ashamed to commit 
crime when we are near? Why had we 
allowed the conditions which lead to crime? 
We ought to feel every crime as our own, 
How good then would it be if London were 
cut up into districts, and when a murder was 
committed in any one district the inhabitants 
should draw lots to decide who should be 
hung for it. Would not that quicken the 
public conscience? How excellent the 
moral effect would be if the man on whom 


the lot fell”—and here I suppose Ruskin 
turned with a smile towards his host—“‘ were 
of peculiarly high character! Mr. Ruskin 


felt sure there would be no more murders in 
that district for some time. He conceived 
that even the murderer himself would be 
profoundly moved as he silently witnessed 
the execution of this innocent and excellent 
gentleman, and would make a resolution 
as he walked away that he would abstain 
from such deeds in future.” 


**What,” asks Canon Holland, ‘ was 
Mr. Gladstone to say to this?” What 
Mr. Gladstone did say may. be inferred 
from a passage in ‘ Preeterita” in which 
Ruskin contrasts, from his personal ex- 
periences, the controversial methods of 
Palmerston and Gladstone : ‘‘ Palmerston 
disputed no principle with me (being, I 
fancied, partly of the. same mind with 
me about principles), but only feasibilities ; 
whereas in every talk permitted me more 
recently by Mr. Gladstone, 4e disputes 
afl the principles before their application ; 
and the application of all that get past 
the dispute.” 

Mr. Gladstone was not alone in taking 
Ruskin’s ironical paradoxes for practical 
injunctions. 1 remember hearing of a 
devoted disciple who, pondering in his 
heart the master’s diatribes against  rail- 
ways, came to the conclusion that even 
to send letters by the post was to parley 
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with the Evil One. He spent the evening 
of a blameless life in delivering his own 
letters, on foot, to his friends, and at last 
he reached Brantwood. ‘The master 
received him with smiling courtesy, but 
gave him clearly to understand that the 
more excellent way was to “ pray indeed 
for the destruction of railways, but mean- 
while to use them.” ‘The disciple de- 
parted a sadder, but not, I fear, a wiser 
man. His comment was that it was “a 
melancholy disillusion to find that Mr. 
Ruskin himself was not a Ruskinian.” 
No—because he was a Platonist. 


Five Thousand Bible References, 


So much for Plato. The Bible studies 
of which I have spoken were constant 
throughout Ruskin’s life. The Bible is 
the indispensable handbook to any close 
study of him; and it must be in Greek 
and Latin, as well as in English, for 
he was in the habit of comparing the 
three, quoting from the Septuagint, the 
Vulgate, or the Authorised Version, 
according as he found the one or the 
other the fullest in meaning or grandest 
in sound. Many a long and arduous 
hunt has this habit caused to his 
editors, It is all very well to have a 
Cruden’s ‘‘ Concordance” at your elbow, 
but Cruden went mad before he had 
thought of indexing the other versions. 
Thanks be unto him, however, for having 
included the Apocrypha, a portion of the 
Hebrew Scriptures with which Ruskin 
was as familiar as with the Canonical 
Books. 

To annotate Ruskin without a Cruden 
at your elbow is full of pitfalls. There 
is a vogue for Ruskin just now in France, 
and scarcely a month passes without 
a new translation of one of his books. 
Among others “The Bible of Amiens” 
has been translated, wherein Ruskin 
says of Clovis after his conversion that 
“the Frank leopard had not so wholly 
changed his spots as to surrender to 
an enemy the opportunity of a_ first 
spring.” On which the note by the editor 
is as follows: “I am informed by a 
learned friend that Ruskin here refers 
to an English proverb about an Ethiopian 
and a leopard.” Such is fame, even with 
the prophet Jeremiah. 

A clerical friend flattered Mr. Wedder- 
burn and me the other day by saying 
that we had a fine /fZair for a text Ob 
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Holy Scripture, and complimented us in 
particular upon spotting “cast clouts,” 
‘The prophet Jeremiah again—a great 
favourite, as was natural, with the prophet 
Ruskin. If the notes in the Library 
Edition do nothing else, they will at 
any rate have impressed upon students 
of Ruskin the constant use he made of 
the Bible. It colours alike his thought 
and his style, and is ingrained in the 
texture of almost every piece he ever 
wrote. Some one has counted sixty Bible 
references in a single lecture-—that on the 
“Mystery of Life and its Arts,” a lecture, 
by the way, which an excellent critic, the 
late Sir Leslie Stephen, considered to be 
Ruskin’s masterpiece. I have not counted, 
but I think that the total number of 
Bible references in Ruskin must be over 
5,000. 

And Ruskin himself quoted always 
from memory. Mr. Collingwood when 
staying at Brantwood once asked where 
he would find Cruden. ‘“ Not in this 
house,” replied Ruskin; “I should be 
ashamed to need the book.” ‘The accuracy 
of Ruskin’s memory here, as in other 
matters, has amazed me. I can at the 
moment recall only one slip, and that is 
a very small one, in his references to the 
Bible. It occurs in the chapter on the 
farly Renaissance in the ‘Stones of 
Venice.” He is speaking of the learning 
which the mighty Venetian masters wore 
without feeling it encumber their living 
limbs. ‘‘ But I speak,” he goes on, “ of 
the Renaissance as an evil time, because, 
when it saw those men go burning forth 
into the battle, it mistook their armour 
for their strength ; and forthwith encum- 
bered with the painful panoply every 
stripling who ought to have gone forth 
only with his own choice of three smooth 
stones out of the brook.” Now the 
number of smooth stones which David 
chose him out of the brook was five. 
The odd two stones, I think you will 
agree with me, are hardly worth throwing 
at Ruskin’s memory. 


A Letter to Mrs. Carlyle. 


One more note about Ruskin’s study 
of the Bible. Cruden’s ‘‘ Concordance” 
was not the only aid which he dispensed 
with. He avoided all commentaries, and 
entered into no critical or historical in- 
quiries It was much the same in all 
other branches of his study. ‘The original 
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texts were all he cared to consult in 
literature ; and in scientific inquiries, if 
he consulted other researches, he soon 
came to the conclusion that he had better 
begin over again from the beginning for 
himself. He confesses it in a_ playful 
letter, which I think is one of the happiest 
of all his exercises in that gentle art. He 
is apologising to Mrs. Carlyle for delaying 
to call, and, after giving other excuses, 
goes on thus: 


Not that I have not been busy—and very 
busy, too. I have written since May, good 
.600 pages [of “Modern Painters ”], and 
am going to press with the first of them 
on Gunpowder Plot Day, with a great hope 
of disturbing the Public Peace in various 
directions. In the course of the 600 pages 
I have had to make various remarks on 
German Metaphysics, on Poetry, Political 
Economy, Cookery, Music, Geology, Dress, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Navigation ; 
all which subjects I have had to read up 
accordingly, and this takes time. During 
my studies of Horticulture I became dis- 
satisfied with the Linnean and Everybody- 
elseian arrangement of plants. I have 
accordingly arranged a system of my own. 
My studies of poiitical economy have in- 
duced me to think, also, that nobody knows 
anything about /Za/, and I am at present 
engaged in an investigation, on independent 
principles, of the Natures of Money, Rent, 
and Taxes, in an abstract form, which some- 
times keeps me awake all night. My studies 
of German Metaphysics have also induced 
me to think that the Germans don’t know 
anything about //ew ; and to engage in a 
serious enquiry into the Finite realization of 
Infinity ; which has given me some trouble, 
. . . But Iam coming to see you. 


Ruskin’s habit of studying only original 
texts, or actual phenomena, regardless of 
what other people had written around the 
texts or discovered about the phenomena, 
is obviously a source both of weakness 
and of strength. Jt encouraged the 
originality of his mind and the suggestive- 
ness of his thought ; but it also accounts 
for some of his waywardness and ingenious 
perversity. This comes out strongly in 
one of the less known but most character- 
istic of his writings—the commentary on 
the Psalms in Sir Philip Sidney’s version, 
which he called “Rock Honeycomb.” 
He assumes without question the tradi 
tional ascription of the whole book to 
David ; and, even when he finds extreme 
perplexity in the tradition, never for a 
moment seeks for light in the historical 
methods of modern criticism. ‘This leaves 
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him a charmingly free hand to make Psalmist says, “Thine enemies roar in 
David a vehicle for his own ideas. the midst of thy congregations ; they set 
“That Rock Honeycomb,” he wrote up their signs for ensigns. Ruskin’s 
playfully to his publisher, “is as spicy a commentary is, “Ihe telegraph post in- 
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Tracking down Quotations. 


And now | must take the Ruskinian 
liberty of contradicting myself. Having 
left the impression that Ruskin did not 
read other people’s books, I proceed 
to a flat contradiction (though if space 
permitted I could easily reconcile the 
statements) and say that Ruskin read 
very largely--mostly in English, Greek, 
Latin, and Dante (to whom his references 
number many hundreds), but a good deal 
also in French. ‘The range and extent 
of his literary allusiveness have entailed 
one of the heaviest labours in editing his 
works. I have kept most of my tickets 
for books taken out in the British Museum 
Library. Consulting them roughly, and 
adding the consulted on the 
shelves of the Reading Room, I am 
appalled to find that during the past six 
years, I must have looked into more than 
10,000 volumes. Of course I often drew 
blank ; there is many a footnote in the 
edition which represents a search through 
twenty volumes, and the labour of half 
as many hours. Ruskin seldom gave his 
references ; and when he did, occasionally 
gave them wrong-—sometimes, naturally 
enough in one quoting from memory, as 
in occasional confusions between Cole 
ridge and Wordsworth. Another cause 
of difficulty in the chase is the revisions 
of poets. In the second volume of 
“Modern Painters,” Ruskin describes 
how Wordsworth conceives a group of 
children as ‘‘ rooted flowers ” which 


books 


3eneath an old grey oak as violets lie. 


I hunted and hunted and could not find 
the passage. I turned in my extremity 
to a friend, whose untimely loss is 
deplored by all students of literature 

the late Professor Churton Collins. He 
was good enough to hunt and hent also, 
and at last pronounced with the emphasis 
characteristic of him: “I tell you posi- 
tively that Ruskin is wrong; the line is 
not in Wordsworth.” <A few days later, 
I asked a girl friend, who is fond of 
Wordsworth, to see if she could find the 
passage. By chance her edition was an 
early one, and there in the’ original 
version of the poet’s “ Descriptive Sketches 
among the Alps” the passage disclosed 
itself. Wordsworth, not knowing that his 
comparison of the children to “rooted 
flowers” was to be the theme of an 
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eloquent eulogy in “ Modern Painters,’ 


had in the most inconsiderate manner 


changed them, in all subsequent editions, 
into the likeness of “lambs or fawns, 
and placed them 


Under a hoary oak’s thin canopy. 


Such are the pitfalls which poets lay 


with their retouchings ; and such the long 
disappointmdnts and sudden joys of the 
commentator. 


Wanted, an Author. 


I am rather proud to say that with 
very few exceptions—not more, I think, 
than six in all—every one of Ruskin’s 
thousands of allusions have been hunted 
down to their lair. There is only one 
miss which need be regarded, I feel, as 
really serious. I make public confession 
of it here, in the hope that among so 
well-read a circle as I am _ addressing, 
my ignorance may at this eleventh hour 
be corrected. ‘The lines, whose author- 
ship is missing, occur in one of the best 
known and most often quoted chapters 
in Ruskin’s greatest book—the chapter 
on ‘The Pathetic Fallacy” in ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,” and he says that in certain 
qualities the first line is unsurpassed in 
the whole range of poetry : 


I forget who it is who represents a man 
in despair desiring that his body may be 
cast into the sea 


Whose changing mound, and foam that 
passed away, 
Might mock the eyes that questioned where 


I Jay. 


And tnen he passes to analyse at 
length the peculiar accuracy, literalness, 
and truth of feeling in the expressions of 
the first line. No one seems to have 
asked Ruskin whence the lines came; 
or if any one did, he had still forgotten. 
No one that [ have asked, and I have con- 
sulted many of the best students of English 
poetry, can tell me. ‘The very last time 
I saw Professor Collins, he said to me, 
“1 have not found those lines yet, but I 
am on the trail and shall run them down 
some day.” Alas, it was not to be; and 
so I turn to my present readers for as- 
sistance, 
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A sheet of Ruskin's studies for “Stones of Venice.” 
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The Passing Events. 


I have spoken as if the hunts of 
Ruskin’s editors were only in pursuit of 
literary allusions; but that is by no means 
the case. He is an author who is likely 
often to be obscure in later times because 
he referred largely to events, sayings, or 
writings of the passing day. Some of 
the anecdotes which are told of Ruskin 
represent him as wrapt in contemplation 
of the past. Such anecdotes, if taken 
seriously, would» convey a_ very false 
impression, A lively diarist, for instance, 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, tells a story 
of a friend meeting Ruskin in the street 
and remarking upon the sad news from 
the Soudan. “ And zo is the Soudan ?” 
Ruskin said. Sir Mountstuart tells the 
tale in illustration of Ruskin’s absorption 
in the dead centuries, The fact is that 
he was simply quizzing his friend, whom 
perhaps he considered a bore. Ruskin 
was much interested in General Gordon, 
and at the very time to which Sir Mount- 
stuart’s anecdote must refer was writing a 
letter to Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, as I well 
remember, upon British policy in the 
Soudan, ‘lhe fact is, then, that Ruskin 
read the newspapers regularly, and made 
innumerable allusions to passing events 
and utterances. A person who reads 
Ruskin without a knowledge of the 
allusions will certainly miss much of the 
meaning, even if he does not gather 
sometimes a most erroneous impression. 
For instance, in various places Ruskin 
girds at the then Bishop of Manchester, 
Dr. Fraser—accusing him, in one place, 
of “not being able to see much,” and, in 
another, of “lascivious ¢A/rs¢.” —- Putting 
the two charges together, a reader might 
suppose that Ruskin accused that blame- 
less Bishop of being, to put it plainly, 
blind drunk. Well, he did accuse Dr. 
Fraser of a good deal, but not of that. 
What he was referring to in each passage 
was a speech once made by the Bishop in 
which, defending Manchester’s desire to 
drink of the waters of the Lake Country, 
he had added that after all he supposed 
that not many people had ever seez 
Thirlmere. It is all very simple when 
explained ; but it was not at all simple, 1 


can assure you, in this and in many 


* Since my article in Tit PALL MALL MAGAZINE of May, 1995, 
The whole collection of Turner’s drawings and sketches has been admirably 
J. Finberg, to whom I am indebted for very kind assistance 19 


has taken place. 
sorted and arranged by Mr. A. 
tracing some of Kuskin’s references, 
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like instances, to hunt down the particular 
newspaper report on which Ruskin 
founded some allusion or invective. 
Another most laborious and difficult 
part of the hunt has been caused by 
Ruskin’s innumerable allusions, often 
without precise indications, to pictures, 
drawings, engravings, buildings. ‘This 
has entailed long searches in libraries 
and in print-rooms, as well as_ special 
expeditions to Venice and Florence, 
Sometimes Ruskin does indicate his 
pictures by gallery numbers—and then, 
too often, confusion was worse confounded; 
for nothing, alas! is so unstable in this 
world as gallery numbers. If I were 
despot, I should chop off the heads of 
the only two sets of criminals who are 
unforgivable—authors who books 
without an index, and directors of galleries 
and museums who alter their numbers, 
However, I believe that I have sur- 
mounted all the obstacles they made for 
Some idea of the task may be 
from a few figures. Ruskin 
references to 78 different 
works by ‘Titian, and 258 to 106 by 
Tintoret. I have not had the patience to 
count the number of references in the 
case of ‘Turner; but Ruskin refers to 
some 1,300 different pieces, and it is not 
uncommon to find ro or 20 different 
references to a single piece. I should be 
sorry to tell the number of hours, in the 
“cellars” and ‘‘ catacombs” (as Ruskin 
calls them),* which it has cost me to 
clear everything up. Sometimes one 
thing leads to another, and the searcher 
has an additional reward. ‘Thus in 
turning up the third edition of Murray’s 
“North Italy,” I came across a series of 
notes on buildings and pictures con- 
tributed by Ruskin, which disappeared 
from later issues and have thus escaped 
the notice of all previous bibliographers. 
These will be given in the final volume 
of the Library Edition. 


A Difficult Passage. 


issue 


me. 
gathered 
makes 219 


Another source of obscurity in Ruskin, 
and occasion for search on the put of 


his editors, is, what I call, his 
esoteric allusiveness. He 
says that he had three different ways of 


writing : 


may 
somewhere 


a most gratifying change 
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Xi One with the single view of making 
myself understood, in which I necessarily 
omit a great deal of what comes into my 
head. 

Another in which I say what I think 
ought to be said, in what I suppose to 
be the best words I can find for it, 

And my third way of writing is to say 
all that comes into my head for my own 
pleasure, in the first words that come, 
retouching them afterwards into approximate 
grammar. 
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entangles me again and again. That rough 
syllable which begins the name of Griselda, 
“Gries.” “the stone” ; the roar of the long 
fall of the Toccia seems to mix with the 
sound of it, bringing thoughts of the great 
Alpine patience ; mute snow wreathed by 
grey rock, till avalanche time comes— 
patience of mute tormented races till the 
time of the Grey league came; at last 
impatient. (Not that, hitherto, it has hewn 
its way to much; the Rhine-foam of the 
Via Mala seeming to have done its work 

















A drawing of Naples by John Ruskin. 


In the possession of Mr. E. T. Cook. 


It is Ruskin in this third manner who 
is the most difficult to follow. Simple 
diligence is then no good ; it requires to 
be supplemented by a certain fla‘r which 
only comes from long and _ intimate 
familiarity with the whole body of the 
author’s writings. 

Let me give you a passage in illustra- 
tion. He is talking about the infinite 
patience which the art of engraving 
requires, and has compared it to that 
of the patient Griselda, and then he 
goes on: 





I cannot get to my work in this paper, 
somehow ; the web of these old enigmas 








better.) But it is a noble colour that Grison 
Grey ;—dawn colour — graceful for a faded 
silk to ride in, and wonderful, in paper, for 
getting a glow upon, if you begin wisely. 


Now I am pretty confident that, to 
the gencral reader, this passage will be 
largely unintelligible. But a student who 
knows his Ruskin and is familiar with the 
turns and twists of his thought, will have 
understood how Griselda brings into his 
head memories of the ‘Tosa Falls beneath 
the Gries glacier; how he passed to 
think of the long oppression of Raetia 
under petty tyrants, and of the long 
Alpine patience of “The Mountain 
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Gloom”; and, then, how the rule of 
the petty chieftains was at last shaken 
off by the formation of the Grison Con- 
federation, in which one of the con- 
stituents was the Grey League (Graue 
Bund): hence the name of the present 
canton, Graubiinden (7%. Grisons). ‘The 
thought of the Grison country brings to 
his mind its central defile, the Via Mala, 
and he doubts incidentally whether the 
men of Graubtinden have hewn their own 
way in the world so decisively as the 
foaming river. Then the colour of Grison 
Grey recalls to him at one moment 
Tennyson’s Enid (“ Karl, entreat her by 
my love, Albeit I give no reason but my 
wish, That she ride with me in her faded 
silk”), and, at the next, Turner’s brilliant 
water-colour sketches on grey paper— 
wonderful achievements, possible only to 
one who had begun wisely by long dis- 
cipline and who learns the art of making 
each touch tell from the beginning. Now 
every one of those allusions has_ its 
parallel passage in some other place of 
Ruskin’s writings—the Tosa [’alls, familiar 
to him from his sojourns at Domo @’ 
Ossola; the history of the Grey League, 
glanced at in the “ Notes on the ‘Turner 
Drawings ”; the Via Mala, described in 
* Preeterita ” ; the passage from ‘Tennyson 
quoted elsewhere ; and the technique and 
discipline of ‘Turner’s grey-paper sketches, 
dwelt upon in more than one of his cata 
logues. ‘This instance, I think, proves the 
soundness of one of the main principles 
which have been followed in the Library 
Edition —the principle, I mean, of in- 
terpreting Ruskin by Ruskin. 


The Inevitable Word. 

I have been led into saying a good 
deal about Ruskin’s obscurity. But that 
is only part of the truth. How beautifully 
clear, how instantly impressive he can 
be! His style is now pellucid and simple 
—as in “ Preeterita,” the simplicity being 
combined with the most exquisite art in 
conveying each shade and xwuance of 
meaning. And now it is grandly sonor- 
ous, fitting its thought and passion to the 
exactly corresponding language, in which 
every word is right and contributes 
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Ruskin carried on his revisions to the stage 
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something to the effect of the whole. I 
said something at the beginning about 
Ruskin’s models; I pass to note a few 
things which have struck me, as a student 


admitted to his workshop, about his 
methods. What was the secret of his 
style? Here, again, I cannot tell you. 


‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth : so is every one that is born of the 
spirit.” To follow Ruskin’s methods 
would not enable a man to rival his style, 
unless he also were born of the spirit. 
But Ruskin himself would have said, I 
think, what he reported ‘Turner as saying : 
“T know of no genius but the genius of 
hard work.” I was very much interested 
the other day in reading a lecture by 
Professor Butcher, in which he quoted 
some words from a letter by Cardinal New- 
man—a great master of simple and lucid 
English, greater in these particular respects, 
if we take the whole body of their 
writings, than Ruskin. Yet even Newman 
said: ‘I have been obliged to take great 
pains with everything I have written, and 
I often write chapters over and over again, 
besides innumerable corrections and inter- 
lined additions.” Ruskin’s method was 
the same. ‘The search for the right word, 
for the fitting sentence, was often long, 
and paragraphs and chapters were written 
over and over again before they satisfied 
him.* And this applies equally to his 
most simple writing—such as is to be 
found, for instance, in “ Preeterita” or 
the “Elements of Drawing,” and to his 
most elaborate such as the 
exordiums and perorations in ‘ Modern 
Painters,” the ‘Seven Lamps,” and the 
“Stones of Venice.” One or two in- 
stances may perhaps be of interest. The 
first will illustrate the search for the right 
word, 
Every one remembers 

passage which closes the 
“The Lamp of Sacrifice” : 


passages, 


the beautitul 
chapter on 


All else for which the builders sacrificed 
has passed away—all their living interests 
and aims and achievements. But of 
them, and their life and toil upon the earth, 
one reward, one evidence, is left to us in 
Dr. 


ff proofs, revises, and re-revises. Furnivall 


was told by Ruskin’s father that the publisher came to him one day exhibiting a thickly scored 
final revise and explaining that continuance in such practices would absorb all the author’s profits. 


**Don’t let my son know, 


said the old gentleman ; 


‘‘John must have his things as he likes 


them; pay him whatever would become due, apart from corrections, and send in a separate Dill 
Few authors, it may be feared, are blessed with so indulgent a parent. 


for them to me,” 
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28 DETERIDRATIVE POWER OF (LECT. 1. 


is 


tec the Sisti chapelj and you will be more interested 


in seeing the ew@ma of Italian art, illustrated by 







the same subject, from St. Ambrogio, of Milan 


the “Serpent beguiling Eve.” ‘wn 
Lf —_ in that sketch, rude as yi is, you have 
\ elements of life in their form. The people 


fe 


who could do that were sure to get on. For observe, 


the workman’s Whole aim is straight at the facts, as 






‘ well as he can de them ; and not merely at the facts, 


but at the very cream and heart of the facts, A 






i 


common workman might have looked at nature for 
his serpent, but, thought only of its scales. But this 


ay cs 
fellow does not want scales-fhe can do without 


them; he wants the serpent’s heart—malice and 
P alec 


insinuation— and he has gob shet. Sofa cémmon 
‘a! yon 


en 


workman, even this, stage of art, might have 





( carved Eve’s arms and body a goog deal better; 
but this fellow does not care about/arms and body, 


if he can only get at Eve's 





is pleased at being flattered, and yet in a state of 
uncomfortable hesitation. And 4ke look of listening, 


of complacency, and of embarrassment he has, got, 
neery~as_well-as--theyeanbemweem—note the eyes 
* z 
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those grey heaps of deep-wrought stone. 
They have taken with them to the grave 
their powers, their honours, and their errors ; 
but they have left us their adoration, 


‘The word which I have italicised gave 
Ruskin some trouble to find. He rejected 
successively ‘those grey eminences,” and 
“those grey shadows.” If you will read 
the passage, substituting either of the 
rejected words, you will, [ am certain, 
find that some of the effect and charm 
has gone. And with it, something else 
as well, to which I will return presently. 


The Building of a Sentence. 


My second illustration will show 
Ruskin’s labour in building up a pointed 
and impressive sentence. Who that has 
once read it can ever forget —the opening 
words of the ‘‘ Stones of Venice ” >— 


Since first the dominion of men was 
asserted over the ocean, three thrones, of 
mark beyond all others, have been set upon 
its sands: the thrones of Tyre, Venice, and 
England. Of the First of these great powers 
only the memory remains; of the Second, 
the ruin; the Third, which inherits their 
greatness, if it forget their example, may be 
led through prouder eminence to less pitied 
destruction. 


‘The sentence is beautiful in itself, and 
forms alike in its cadence and in_ its 
thought an overture to the whole work. 

But now read this, the first of several 
rejected versions : 


Since first the dominion of men was 
asserted over the sea, as well as over the 
earth, Three Thrones have been founded 
upon its sands, the thrones of Tyre, Venice, 
and England. Two of these great powers 
have departed ; of one only the memory 
remains ; of the second the ruins ; and the 
third will in vain have inherited their 
greatness if it cannot take warning from 
their example. 


You will all have felt, I am sure, how 
much less near to perfection is this earlier 
version ; indeed here and there it is by 
comparison flat and trite, besides being 
less harmonious and impressive in sound, 
It is interesting to note how the process 
of polishing was done. The number of 
words in each version is, curiously, the 
same —sixty-eight. In the work of re- 


vision the superfluous words—such as 
as well as over the earth and, with regard 
to ‘lyre and Venice, that their powers 
have departed, and at the end éf it cannot 
take warning —were omitted. By com- 
pression in these cases, Ruskin knits his 
sentences more closely together, and finds 
room, in the same given quantity of 
words, to introduce an ending which is 
not only beaittiful in sound but which 
conveys an additional thought : 


The Third, which inherits their greatness, 
if it forget their example, may be led 
through prouder eminence to less pitied 
destruction, 


The new thought, you will see, is that 
not merely is the fate of ‘lyre and Venice 
decreed for our example, but that, the 
greater is the power of an empire, the 
greater also is its responsibility--that to 
whom much is given, from him much 
will be required ; and thus the opening of 
the book leads up with added emphasis 
to the passage a little later in which Ruskin 
proposes to 


Record, as far as I may, the warning 
which seems to me to be uttered by every 
one of the fast-gaining waves that beat like 
passing bells against the Stones of Venice. 


So, then, with Ruskin, you see, the 
work of revision meant something more 
than a search for beautiful sound ; it 
meant the attainment of deeper sense. 
And exactly the same thing may be 
observed, I think, even in his alterations 
of single words. May I take you back 
to the passage from the ‘* Lamp of 
Sacrifice” ? Why is it that “those grey 
heaps of deep-wrought stone” should be 
preferred to the other words which Ruskin 
tried? He first wrote em/nences, as we saw, 
and then shadows. Eminences made an un- 
pleasant jingle with the preceding evidence ; 
but shadows would have sounded weli, 
Why did he reject it? Was it not 
because the word heaps, with the associa- 
tions which it suggests, added a fresh 
thought ?—conveying to us, as we read, 
the idea of the labour and sacrifice of the 
builders-—as in Matthew Arnold’s lines : 


With aching hands and bleeding feet 
They dig and /eap, lay stone on stone. 


I have dwelt, I hope not too tediously, 
on these particular instances because they 
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THE A GREAT 
illustrate a fact than which none has 
impressed me more in the course of my 
long work in editing Ruskin. He revised 
and elaborated not merely in search of 
pleasant sound or rhetorical pomp, but 
to chasten, to deepen, and to impress, 
He did not indeed despise the more 
mechanical resources of his art —why 
should he?—he employed largely the 
methods of alliteration, assonance, anti- 
thesis. But these were not of the essence 
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should find also that we had stated fewer 


facts and conveyed the impression of 


fewer, or less significant, ¢houghts. ‘Vo 
Ruskin’s writing may be applied what he 
lays down about the art of painting. 
“ Finish,” he says, in art simply means 
**telling more truth.” 

So far I have touched only on Ruskin’s 
manner, though I have tried to indicate 
that it is organically connected with his 
thought ; I will conclude with one or two 
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Brantwood, for thirty years the residence of John Ruskin at Coniston 


of the matter. And that is why he hated, 
as he often tells us, to be called a mere 
word-painter. He, was a word-painter, 
but he painted always “with his eye on 
the object,” and with his mind on the 
thought. If any of us were to sit down 
and write out a description of something 
we had been looking at—a_ cathedral 
front, an Alpine meadow, a_ blade of 
grass, a picture by ‘Tintoret; and then 
were to compare our description with 
Ruskin’s, wherein should we find the 
difference to consist? It would not 
merely be that our sentences were less 
beautiful or eloquent than Ruskin’s. We 


very general remarks upon his subject- 
matter. 


Ruskin and the Reviewers. 

It has struck me very much, in com- 
piling a Bibliography ef Ruskiniana, how 
largely the point of view in criticism upon 
Ruskin has shifted. Fifty years ago, the 
note was that Ruskin, both as art-critic and 
as moralist or economist, was incomparable 
—but incomparable with a difference— 
as an art-critic, supreme in authority ; as 
an economist, supreme in absurdity. 
Here are a few flowers of criticism culled 
from the contemporary reviews of ‘The 
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Political Economy of Art” and ‘‘ Unto 
this Last” 

“ Eruptions of windy hysterics,” 

“ Absolute nonsense,” 

“Utter imbecility,” 

“ Intolerable Twaddle.” 


That is a kind of criticism which is 
hardly thinkable in these days, when so 
many of Ruskin’s economical ideas, so 
many even of his particular proposals 


have passed into the main current of 


political thought and been embodied in 
Acts of Parliament. I need not enlarge 
upon this point, because Mr. Booth, 
ex-honorary secretiry of the Ruskin 
Union, has very appropriately made it 
the theme of “arrows of the chace” winged 
by him at Zhe Times and other ne 
papers. 


In Advance of his Times. 


One curious little anticipation by 
Ruskin Mr. Booth missed, I think. 
Ruskin, as we all know, was a pioneer 
of Old Age Pensions, and that has been 
often noted in the public press. But the 
passage in which he first propounded the 
idea—written fifty-two years ago—con- 
tained another suggestion upon which 
action has now been taken :— 


As we advance in our social knowledge, 
we shall endeavour to make a government 
which shall have its soldiers of the plough 
share as well as its soldiers of the sword— 


That is the root idea of Old Age 
Pensions ; but then Ruskin goes on: 


e 


And which shall distribute more proudly its 
golden crosses of industry than now it 
grants its bronze crosses of honour. 


Well, has not this eruption of windy 
hysterics also come true? For has 
not his present gracious Majesty been 
pleased to institute an Edward Cross for 
heroes of industry to take its place beside 
the Victoria Cross for heroes of the 
battlefield ? 

I have not noticed, by the way, that 
Mr. Booth kas sent any letter to Zhe 
Times claiming the present Budget as 
Ruskinian, and I wonder why. Mr. Lloyd 
George might claim, I suppose, that he 
wants to see the land, as Ruskin said, in 
the hands “of those who can use it.” 


But in one point at least—and I dare say 
some of my readers would say at more 
points than one—misgivings are per 
missible. ‘The Chancellor of the Ix- 
chequer made an interesting little speech 
recently about his school-days, describing 
how he and his young friends assembled 
at a disused smithy and there discussed 
all things in heaven and in earth. No, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, not quite everything! 
I fear you did not read your Ruskin. If 
you had, you could hardly have come to 
the conclusion that land is necessarily 
undeveloped unless it be, incontinently 
covered at the earliest possible moment 
with the greatest possible number of 
suburban villas. 

But that is by the way. My main 
point is that the appreciation of Ruskin 
as an economist has in these latter days 
been enormous—it has received an im- 
mense increment, not, I think, unearned. 
A glance at the Bibliography shows it in 
amoment. Fifteen years elapsed before 
“Unto this Last” passed into a second 
edition. Since that date, its circulation 
has expanded into hundreds of thousands 
in this country, and has extended, in 
foreign translations, to France, Germany, 
Italy, and Scandinavia. 

But there is a contrast. Amongst 
superior persons in this country, there 
has been a certain reaction against Ruskin 
as an art-critic. Yet, curiously, at the 
very time when these superior persons 
are telling us that they have done with 
Ruskin, the world. at large is beginning 
to discover him. We see it in this 
country in a flood of unauthorised _re- 
prints; and my Bibliography traces it 
abroad in a constant succession of trans- 
lations, summaries, and critical essays. 
These are being issued in France, in 
Germany, in Hungary, in Italy, in Sweden, 
in Denmark, and I believe in Japan 
also. 


Two Main Principles. 

My conviction is that Ruskin’s fame 
as a writer upon art, and upon all the 
subjects which he associated with it, will 
endure and grow. ‘The ground of my 
conviction is that his writing enforces, in 
incomparable language, two principles, 
which, being of vital significance, will 
survive alike the passing of fashions in 
the world of art and the occasional whims, 
prejudices, and exaggerations of Ruskin 
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Mr. E. T. Cook at work on the Index of the Library Edition. 
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himself. Those principles are two; or 
rather there are two aspects of one and 
the same underlying principle. ‘The first 
is that truth and sincerity are the touch- 
stones by which every work of art must 
be tried. And the second is that the 
ultimate test of excellence in any work is 
the spirit of which it is the expression ; 
of which spirit every work gives evidence 
alike in its design and in its execution— 
evidence the more convincing because 
for the most part unconscious and 
inevitable. 

Ruskin’s writings are themselves a work 
of art; and every man has to fashion as 
best he may a work in the supreme 
art, the art of the conduct of life. What 
then was the spirit which finds expression 


in the writings and in the life of Ruskin? 
For six years I have lived in daily famili- 
arity with his sayings, his doings, and the 
records of him. I can best sum up my 
final and pervading impression by adopting 
the tribute paid to Ruskin by his personal 
friend, the late Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton: I too would “declare my con- 
viction that no other master of literature 
in our time endeavoured more earnestly 
and steadily to set forth, for the help of 
those whom he addressed, whatsoever 


things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report; or in his own life 
tried more faithfully to practise the virtues 
which spring from the contemplation of 
such things and from their adoption as 
the rule of conduct.” 
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“‘Bertha, the adored, adorable one, fresh as a rose, dewy lipped, with hair of gold and breast 
of lily whiteness, and grey eyes deep as Passion's night.” 
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THE HOLDER OF THE KEY. 


BY GERTRUDE M. FOXE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


P | HE same blow which precipitated 
Bertha into darkness unfathom- 
able, forced a tiny opening in the 

walls of pride which enclosed Gilmour’s 
soul, and through this chink a thin stream 
of light crept, sufficiently strong to be 
seized upon as a guide in the exploration 
of hitherto unknown nooks and recesses. 

Here dwelt the self-esteem upon which 
the certainty of her love for him had been 
based. It had grown rankly and obsti- 
nately since his marriage; but what a 
sorry-looking growth it was when light, 
however faint, was thrown upon it! And 
here thrived that inborn conviction of the 
inferiority and weakness of women which 
would reveal itself even when he most 
wished to be polite and chivalrous. 
Flourished, side by side with it, also 
Gilmour’s knowledge of women, which 
enabled him to boast that Bertha was as 
an open book to him, and that there was 
no action, no thought even, of hers of 
which he was not cognisant. Last, but 
not least, here bloomed the only pure 
and fragrant things in those depths of a 
human heart—his love for her and his 
absolute faith in her. 

Introspection, however, held him but a 
very little while. Thoughts from without 
came crowding upon him, and the most 
insistent of all were these: where had 
Bertha been going in the car on that ill- 
fated day? and why had she _ never 
mentioned to him that she was taking 
the car out? He was the more puzzled 
inasmuch as he knew of no friends at 
Chertsey, where theaccident had happened, 
nor had she ever before attempted to go 
so far unattended. Little runs he had 
permitted her, now that he had thoroughly 
taught her the management of the steering 
gear; but she had not even seemed 
ambitious of taking longer distances. 
Was there, after all, he asked himself, 
something in her nature or her life which 
was hidden from him—from Aim, the 
omniscient as regards women? He 
almost laughed at the idea, but it clung 
to him tenaciously, and the longer he 
repulsed it the more probable it appeared. 

He glanced at the head swathed in 
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bandages which lay on the pillow. What 
thoughts were passing under that shroud- 
ing of lint? What sights was memory 
reviving under those waxen eyelids? He 
drew nearer and bent over the bed, and 
another pressing question faced him. 
When the bandages were removed, what 
then? for now only her eyes were visible. 

The door opened quietly. He looked 
up to see the nurse at his side. 

“ The doctors,” she breathed. 

And then he remembered that a 
celebrated surgeon was to hold a con- 
sultation to-day, for the second time, with 
the physician who was attending the case. 
He withdrew into an adjoining room a 
little breathlessly. Suppose the accident 
had disfigured her for life? He tried to 
imagine her unbeautiful . . . marred... 
perhaps hideous. But it was not Bertha, 
but a strange woman upon whom he 
mused. He felt that he could never 
take her to his heart unless all her 
innumerable beauties stamped her as 
Bertha, the adored, adorable one, fresh 
as a rose, dewy lipped, with hair of gold 
and breast of lily whiteness, and grey eyes 
deep as Passion’s night. How often he 
had exulted because she was indeed 
his! 

The quick, firm step of the surgeon 
aroused him as he came from the sick- 
room followed by the doctor. 

“ Well?” asked Gilmour, going forward 
to meet them. 

The surgeon looked at him compassion- 
ately. “She will live,” he said sooth- 
ingly, “and be able to walk, and use 
her hands. . . . You must be very thank- 
ful for that, because there was the 
possibility at first of her having lost the 
use of her limbs. . But I am afraid 
you will be shocked when you see her 
face. When she goes out she must keep 
it veiled . . . for the sake of others. . . .” 

Gilmour uttered a low cry. “ Let me 
see her!” he said. “As well now as 
later.” 

‘Very well,” replied the surgeon. 
“Only not an exclamation, mind, or 
a word which will tell her. . . . It is too 
soon, and might cause a relapse.” 
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With a pale, set face Gilmour went 
into the bedroom, and, standing where 
she could not see him, looked upon her. 
When he returned to the doctors the 
sweat stood on his brow, his lips were 
ashen, his face twitched. 

“My God!” was all he said. 

‘The surgeon averted his eyes from the 
young man’s agony. 

“There is one very small chance of... 
partially recovering, or at least lessening 
the disfigurement,” he said slowly. 

Gilmour looked at him eagerly. “If 
only she did not look so. . . absolutely 
horrible !” he stammered. 

“And that,” continued the surgeon, 
“is to consult John Kilmainbam. He 
has been known to effect wonders. with 
a mutilated human body. ... The face may 
perhaps be not beyond his ken. . . . I. don’t 
understand his methods, but I bow before 
the splendid, colossal ability of the man. 
I will send him a line and ask him to come 
to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” answered Gilmour thank- 
fully. ‘The name of the great physician 
whose cures were said to be almost mira- 
culous seemed one to conjure by. Who 
knew but what he might be able to re- 
create Bertha’s beauty ? 

The morrow brought him, and Gilmour 
was surprised to see so young a man— 
tall, fair, inclined to greyness at the 
temples, with the slightest suggestion of 
a bull-dog tenacity in the chin, in the 
rather short neck, and the wide, thin- 
lipped mouth, and with eyes which 
pierced beneath the veil of flesh, beneath 
all disguises, and laid bare the poor little 
trembling ego stripped of its veneer, and 
with all its blustering silenced, as it strove 
to hide itself away. 

‘“Where’s the patient?” he asked 
abruptly of the deferential doctor. 
“Sanderson did not tell me her name 
or anything about her, except that she 
has been injured in an automobile 
accident.” 

* She is this gentleman’s wife,” returned 
the physician, indicating Gilmour. 

Kilmainham frowned _abstractedly. 
“Take me to her,” he said simply. 

The doctor led the way, Gilmour fol- 
lowed. ‘The three mounted the stairs in 
silence. 

Within three feetof the bed Kilmainham 
came to a standstill. It seemed as if he 
also, accustomed as he was to terrible 
sights, were at first horrified. Bertha’s 


eyes, the only remnant of her surpassing 
beauty, gazed at him, widening. She 
seemed to be begging something of him, 
but in that wistful gaze there was also 
some other expression which Gilmour 
could not define. 

“Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Gilmour,” 
said the doctor briskly. ‘“ This is Dr. 
Kilmainham, and he will perhaps be able 
to do more thah any of us haye done 
for you.” 

The tip of her tongue appeared between 
her contorted lips as if she were moisten- 
ing them. 

Kilmainham pulled himself together 
sharply, and drew near to the bed. 

“Shut your eyes,” he commanded in 
an incisive voice. 

Bertha obeyed. He made a rapid ex- 
amination of her face. When the points 
of his long, thin fingers touched it she 
shuddered. Once she opened her eyes, 
and uttered one word with such passionate 
force that it echoed in Gilmour’s ears for 
days afterwards. Yet he was unable to 
distinguish the word. Of one syllable, 
shortly and sharply ejaculated, it had 
been impossible to catch its exact signifi- 
cation, but what Gilmour had grasped 
was that it had no connection with him. 

“Shut your eyes and don’t try to 
speak,” commanded Kilmainham sternly. 
He continued his examination,-and then 
abruptly turned on his heel and left the 
room. The physician and Gilmour 
hurried after him. 

Kilmainham threw over his shoulder 
curtly, “‘ Nothing can bedone. . . . Send 
all the looking-glasses out of the house,” 
and descended the stairs. ‘The banging of 
his carriage door seemed to accentuate 
the hopelessness of the situation. 

Whether Bertha had understood the 
purport of Kilmainham’s visit was not 
apparent. For hour after hour she gazed 
straight before her, seemingly only on 
the border-line of the world of living 
things, and no amount of cajolery in 
the nurse’s bright clear voice (which had 
so obviously been trained to be bright 
and clear) seemed to rouse her. Yet 
the doctors had given her permission to 
get up for a few hours a day if she felt 
inclined. 

One Sunday morning she lay with her 
face turned towards the open window. 
The bells were ringing for church, the 
sun was shining, even the grey buildings 
opposite seemed to smile. Children were 
































‘He opened the lid, removed the letters, and began to read them.” 
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hurrying past, adjuring one another’ to 
make haste, a milk-boy was whistling 
cheerily, and over this busy London 
street a feeling of quietness and stillness 
reigned. 

The chiming of the bells inflicted ex- 
quisite pain on Bertha; every note in 
the cadence touched with sickening 
certainty the wound in her heart, and 
set it throbbing. As for the sun, she 
hated it for its radiance and for its 
serenity. She could not understand how 
it could go on shining when she was in 
darkness. It seemed like an impertinence. 
She had flitted through life so gaily, so 
triumphantly, so imperiously, that it 
seemed as if the blow which had brought 
her low should level the rest of the world 
with her. ‘That morning the nurse had 
broken to her gently the fact that she was 
not only no longer a beauty, but that she 
was so disfigured that it was painful to 
look at her. At first she would not 
believe it, and angrily demanded a 
looking-glass ; but when, on being re- 
fused, she glanced round the room and 
found that all the mirrors had been re- 
moved, she began to understand that the 
nurse was speaking the truth. Now that 
she was left alone for a few minutes the 
full significance of what she had been 
told dawned upon her, and she began to 
wonder if the only light which was now 
left in her life would also be extinguished 
by it. Then her thoughts wandered to 
the note on the directions of which she 
had acted on the day of the accident. 
Where had she put it? The question 
tortured her. What if Gilmour should 
chance upon it? She stealthily crept out 
of bed with the intention of searching 
for it in a drawer, when she heard the 
nurse returning, accompanied by her 
husband. By the time they entered the 
room she was lying, a rigid figure with 
staring eyes, as they had left her. 

Gilmour came and sat on the side of 
the bed, and, putting his arms round her, 
lifted her up so that the unsightly face lay 
on his breast. 

“My darling!” he exclaimed; and 
Bertha never suspected how hard it was 
to infuse such passion into his voice. “I 
know that what Nurse has told you must 
have been a terrible shock to you. But 
never fear! ‘To me you will always be 
beautiful.” 

What struck her disagreeably was that 
note of certainty in his voice, implying 
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that for her happiness she only needed to 
be assured that she was loved by him. 
It was this ‘‘cocksureness” which had 
palled upon her ever since their honey- 
moon. During the engagement she had 
thought of him as masterful, and sub- 
mitted willingly enough, but after marriage 
it was different. A woman can’ never 
forgive a man. for taking her love, not 
only for granted, but as his due. 

Now she almost laughed to think that 
she had never once wondered how her 
calamity would affect his attitude towards 
her. He had long ceased to exist for her 
except as a person to be managed dex- 
terously and to be hoodwinked. 

She released herself from his embrace. 
** Please don’t talk about it—I can’t bear 
it,” she said brokenly. 

“We will forget the world and live for 
one another,” he said, kissing her hand. 
The inner meaning of this action did not 
escape her. 

** He shrinks from kissing my face,” she 
said to herself. “Ah! How will it be 
with the other ?” 

When her husband had gone she 
schooled herself to patience, waiting for 
the nurse to leave the room and give her 
an opportunity of resuming her search 
for the missing note, but that cheerful 
young person was knitting and _ had 
apparently settled herself down for the 
day. 

Meanwhile, Gilmour below was super- 
intending the removal of mirrors. In 
Bertha’s boudoir there was a piece of 
furniture, half desk, half toilet-table, which 
when opened placed one opposite a 
circular looking-glass inserted in the lid. 
It was locked; but in such cases one 
cannot stand on ceremony. He sought 
out her bunch of keys and tried them 
all, one by one. None fitted. ‘“ There 
is nothing for it, then,” he said calmly, 
“but to force the lock. The mirror must 
be removed.” 

As he was so sure that he understood 
his wife perfectly, he did not dream of 
stumbling upon any secrets, and he was 
rather surprised when he found the desk 
full of letters neatly tied up in packets— 
the more surprised inasmuch as their 
engagement had been short, they had 
seen one another every day, and he had 
written to her but once or twice. As this 
thought flashed through his mind he 
caught with a flash of his eyes the 
signature “Jack,” and suddenly he re- 





























when Kilmainham was brought to her. 
Now he heard it distinctly. It was 
“Jack.” He closed the lid and turned 
away. A suspicion which set all his 
pulses throbbing with blind rage quickly 
enlarged that tiny chink to enormous 
dimensions. His soul was all at once 
flooded with light. After a few moments’ 
deliberation, or rather a _ convulsive 
clutching at his scattered senses, he again 
approached the escritoire, opened the lid, 
removed the letters and began to read 
them. ‘The first one told him all the 
truth. And then he came upon a note 
which had been thrown among the others 
evidently in haste, and he understood 
why she had taken the car to Chertsey 
that day. Because he had, in spite of his 
egoism and conceit, loved this woman 
deeply and truly, no idea of condemning 
her entered his mind. All his hatred was 
centred on that unknown man who had 
tempted her and caused the ruin of her, 
body and soul, and on him he vowed to 
wreak his vengeance; swore it by the 
devastated beauty of his wife, by her 
blasted honour, by the flame of his rage 
at his own dishonour, by the love which 
had held him to her in spite of other 
women’s allurements. He sat in a black 
stupor, staring at the carpet, occupied 
with grim thoughts which no man may 
divine. Finally he began to glance 
through all the letters feverishly, in the 
hope of finding some clue to the identity 
of the writer. He knew no one who 
answered to the name of Jack, and no 
man whose manner towards her had ever 
struck him as suspicious. In vain he 
searched his memory for a glance, a word 
or a circumstance which could put him 
on the track. In vain he perused the 
letters, which were all headed *‘ London,” 
but gave no indication of the locality 
inhabited by the writer. One sentence 
stuck in his mind, in company with those 
insufferable love-phrases which proved the 
guilt of Bertha: “I have been very busy 
to-day. I have had hardly time even to 
think of you, my darling. All day long 
people have poured in, and once in the 
swing of work, I did not stop even to 
taste food. I am having my first meal 
since breakfast as I write this.” Sud- 
denly there flashed into his mind a 
conversation he had had a year ago with 
his wife 

“My nerves are quite out of order,” 
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she had observed. “TI think I shall con- 
sult Dr. Kilmainham. Every one raves 
about him. They say his waiting-room 
is packed full all day long, and that he 
has only to look at one and one begins to 
feel better.” 

“Bosh!” he had replied. “I forbid 
you to put yourself into the hands of a 
quack. If you are unwell, go and see 
a well-known physician. . . .” 

“But he zs well known,” Bertha had 
protested. ‘“‘ He is celebrated. He has 
a genius for curing people. And Sir 
Phineas Macquoid, whom I suppose you 
will admit to be a physician of wide re- 
pute, called him in when the case of the 
Duke of Tamworth seemed hopeless. . . . 
The Duke is alive now, and in the best of 
health,” she added triumphantly. 

“Tt is very likely not due to Kilmain- 
ham’s genius, though,” he had replied. 
“The fact that the man is run after is 
only a proof of his notoriety, not of his 
ability. I shall be extremely annoyed if 
I find you have consulted him.” 

And Bertha had pouted and apparently 
acquiesced, and he had heard no more 
of the matter. 

But now he began to wonder whether 
that was not the beginning of an attraction 
towards Kilmainham, for she was obviously 
interested by what she had heard of him, 
and it was when he approached her that 
she had uttered that syllable “ Jack.” 
Determined to follow up this clue, he 
went to his library and from one of its 
shelves took the Medical Directory. Here 
he found that Kilmainham’s first name 
was John... . But still, not wishing to 
act rashly, he resolved to watch and wait 
for proofs. He knew that when he struck 
he must strike the right man, or his 
vengeance would be taken from him. So 
he waited, and concealed his hatred. 

And Bertha, quite unconscious that a 
vigilant eye was upon her, struggled back 
to health, . . . a health of body which 
seemed to mock her misery. And always 
there was that question in her eyes. He 
could read it :—Will he desert me now? 
And she watched eagerly for the post and 
drooped when it arrived without the letter 
she evidently expected. He had had the 
mirror in the desk removed and the lock 
replaced, and so serene was his face when 
he spoke of it that she concluded that he 
had given the work to a carpenter and 
had left her letters undisturbed by even 
a glance. 
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Still Gilmour kept silent and waited, 
his hatred becoming more baleful every 
day. ‘She will betray her lover uncon- 
sciously one of these days,” he told him- 
self as he kept unresting eyes upon her. 
He had grown used to her terrible face 
now, and could even discern different 
expressions upon its surface. 

‘There came a moment, however, when 
3ertha’s patience was worn out. She felt 
that she must have some sign from the 
man she loved, some assurance that she 
was not to be left alone in this darkness for 
ever. And so (it was after the nurse’s 
departure), she waited until she thought 
her husband had left the house, and then 
summoned her maid to dress her for 
walking. Hitherto she had refused to 
go out, in spite of frequent persuasion, 
so that no demur was made to her re- 
quest, only the maid deftly fastened on 
her mistress’s hat a heavy veil, which 
effectually hid the disfigured face. 

“What is this ?” asked Bertha sharply. 
“Take it off at once!” 

“Tt will be better to wear it,” submitted 
the maid gently. 

Bertha tossed it back angrily. “I won’t 
be smothered,” she said angrily. “If 
people don’t want to look at me they 
needn’t. Ring for the lift.” 

The lift attendant, who had not seen 
her since the accident, threw one glance 
and a ‘‘ Good-morning ” at her, and then 
gave all his attention to the machinery. 
When he opened the door for her she 
raised her eyes to his with a coquettish 
smile such as she had been wont to 
bestow on all and every one, but his expres- 
sion of horror suddenly impressed upon 
her the fact that she was nv longer a 
beauty whose smiles were sought after 
and treasured. A little shiver passed over 
her. How cold a place the world was 
now! 

It was a May morning. London was 
bright and busy. Everybody was flocking 
westwards. The traffic was dense, the 
noise deafening, but Bertha was glad to be 
in the turmoil again. For three weary 
months she had been out of it all. People 
made way for her as for some monstrous 
creature with whom they would rather not 
come in contact, and this fact caused her 
keen humiliation, but it did not deter her 
from her purpose. She was going to play 
her last card. Presently she turned into 


a spacious square, and as she did so she 
saw Kilmainham coming out of his house 


accompanied bya lady. The great doctor 
was talking earnestly to his companion 
and did not observe Bertha at first. One 
could see that, beneath his cold colouring, 
passion throbbed. One knew it by the 
dash of red in the blue eyes, by the im- 
pressive, deadly determination expressed 
in his walk, by the strength of his hairy 
hands with their long fingers, and above 
all by his mouth. It was in the middle 
of a speech that he perceived Bertha, and 
he broke off suddenly with an exclama- 
tion. She halted and gazed at him with 
imploring eyes. 

“Excuse me!” he said hurriedly. 
“There is a patient of mine. I must 
speak to her.” 

“Oh, how terrible!” murmured the 
girl, turning away her eyes involuntarily 
as she walked on and past the two. 

Kilmainham confronted Bertha. 

“Why do you go about like this?” 
he asked sternly, and his tone was merely 
one which famous physicians frequently 
adopt towards their patients, who, well 
aware that the great man may throw 
them over at any moment without hurt 
to himself and with much detriment to 
them, submit uncomplainingly. 

“Why have you driven me to come 


and look for you?” she asked. ‘ How 
could you leave me there . in my 
affliction without a word 


without a sign ?” 

Kilmainham, though he glanced round 
cautiously, retained his self-possession, but 
his soul was sick. 

“What could I do?” he returned, in 
a more gentle tone. ‘ Your husband is 
always there . letters are dangerous. 

By the by, I hope you did as I 
told you and burned all my letters as 
soon as you received them?... My 
professional reputation lies in your hands.” 

“JT burned them,” lied Bertha, who 
had tried to do so several times, but had 
never had the strength to destroy those 
proofs of her lover’s passion. ‘“ But have 
you nothing to say to me?... Are 
you going to throw me over now that 
my life is ruined? Are your... I 
have lost everything else! . . . And you 
always came first . ever since our 
first meeting. Life is so horrible 
now. The only thing which can reconcile 
me to it is the thought that you still 
love me.” 

It was with a superhuman effort that 
Kilmainham kept his eyes on her face. 
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“He was on his knees making an examination of her in a minute. 
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“You know,” he said at length, “that 

I shall always love you. ‘There can never 
be another woman in my life.” (His 
glance wandered to the figure of the 
woman who had been walking with him, 
and who was now waiting with slackened 
‘pace for him to overtake her.) “ But 
while you were under the surveillance 
of your nurse and your husband, I could 
hold no communication with you. It 
would have been madness totry. Believe 
me, I have had you always in my mind, 
and I have often thought over ways 
and means, but there was nothing to do 
but wait. And now ? 

“Yes?” breathed Bertha eagerly. 

“You must go home,” he said with 
decision. ‘“ But walk every day at three 
o’clock by the Serpentine, . . . our old 
meeting-place. I will contrive to com- 
municate with you or meet you there. , . .” 

“And afterwards?” asked Bertha 
feverishly. “Can you give me nothing 
to look forward to? Once you would 
have dared so much for me.” 

“But not to risk my professional re- 
putation,” he answered quietly. “It 
would mean ruin for me and no advantage 
to you. No, let us do as we have done 
hitherto . . . love in secret... . I will 
try and see you every day although 
I have hardly breathing time but Ill 
manage it somehow.” 

Her eyes were dark with despair. 

“‘T shall be there,” she said. “I shall 
wait, but you won't come.” 

“Have you ceased to trust me?” he 
asked reproachfully. 

“T want to trust you,” she said, “ but 
something within me forbids it.” 

* Your illness has left you highly strung 
and nervous,” he replied. ‘‘ You must 
get some hobby. ie 

“ Hobby!” she ejaculated bitterly. 
“ What hobby will belp me to forget a 
broken heart ?” 

“Hush!” he said. ‘‘ Don’t speak so 
wildly. . . . Go to-morrow to our rendez- 
vous, and be sure to wear a thick veil. 
. It will hinder your being recog- 
nised.” 

“So I am frightful to you too?” she 
groaned. 

He felt irritated. The bluntness for 
which he was famed reasserted itself. 

‘You are terribly disfigured,” he said, 
in brutally even tones. “Only those who 


love you can bear to look at you. For 
others it is an impossible sight.” 


“And for you?” she asked, trembling 
before him. Her fate hung upon his 
answer, but again he lied. 

‘*T am one of those who love you,” he 
replied quietly, and his very quietness 
reassured her. Such a light as shone 
in her eyes in which all the concentrated 
forces of her being seemed to burn, it 
had never beef Gilmour’s privilege to 
see. For all his boasts, he had never 
possessed the right of entrance to the 
citadel of her heart. The holder of the 
key was the man who had ceased to love 
her. 

On this, Kilmainham and Bertha parted 
to go different ways, though she more 
than once turned to took after him and 
the girl who was waiting for him. 

At length she crept home. After the 
plain words which she had heard she had 
begun to unde:stand why people turned 
their eyes from her, and she was conscious 
of a burning shame. She wanted to run 
and hide herself somewhere. 

For days Gilmour watched her, shrouded 
in a heavy veil, taking her walk by the 
Serpentine, and he knew that every foot- 
step behind her took away her breath 
and that at the sight of every fresh figure 
which appeared in the distance her heart 
turned a somersault. He watched, and 
he asked himself, Which is the best way ? 
But Kilmainham never came, and Gil- 
mour’s determination became more fixed 
and deadly. He had ever been fond 
of loud virtues. His chivalry and _ his 
generosity were talked of everywhere, and 
he knew it; but now all desire for osten- 
tation had left him. He was content to 
work in the dark. 

On the fifth day after her meeting with 
Kilmainham, Bertha received a note from 
him asking her to call and see him that 
night at eight o’clock. A red mist rose 
before her eyes, blotting out the room and 
its furniture as she read it. She did not 
ask herself what she should do if he sent 
her back to the life which had become 
worse than death to her—she knew. ‘The 
only question she asked herself was, what 
would happen if Gilmour came home 
before she started? He had told her he 
would be late, and that she was not to 
wait up for him, but he often changed his 
plans at the last minute. She answered 
this question by deciding to leave the 
house at six o’clock. She could sit in the 
park and wait until it was time to keep 
her appointment. In any case it was 


























easier to wait in the open air than in a 
house. She was sick with alternate hope 
and dread. Sometimes joy that he had 
sent for her set her pulses throbbing 
madly ; the next moment the fear that he 
meant to bid her farewell took her with 
an icy grip. But all the time she held 
something firmly beneath her cloak. It 
was all that remained to her if he failed 
her. 

As she walked restlessly up and down 
the park (for she could not sit still) she 
recalled her first meeting with him, and 
how he had looked her through and 
through with those merciless blue eyes, 
until her femininity seemed to stand naked, 
half afraid, half glad, before him. A female 
she felt herself in that moment, and 
nothing more —stripped of her pride, her 
dignity, and the reserve which is natural 
to every womanly woman. But the power- 
fulness of that brutal glance had com- 
pletely conquered her. Henceforth she 
knew that the interest she had felt in the 
great doctor’s personality when she had 
heard him discussed had been but the 
foreshadowing of her fate. 

At last half-past seven arrived, and she 
turned towards her rendezvous. 

At ten minutes to eight Gilmour was 
shown into Kilmainham’s waiting-room. 
“He'll be in at eight,” the man was say- 
ing as he threw open the door. “ But he 
may refuse to see you. He only sees 
people by appointment in the evenings.” 

“Give him my card,” said Gilmour 
quietly. “I think he will see me.” 

He looked round the room when he 
was left alone. It was richly furnished 
and there were many mirrors. <A heavy 
curtain hid another door than that by 
which he had entered. He lifted it and 
perceived the entrance to another room 
. . . perhaps the consulting room. He 
quietly slipped behind the curtain, and 
the thick folds fell back into their places. 
In a few minutes the other door opened. 
““T have an appointment,” a woman’s 
voice said. He smiled grimly. 

He heard Bertha advance to the middle 
of the room and come to a sudden halt. 
“My God!” she cried in a low, terrified 
voice, and he guessed that she must have 
seen her own face in the mirror, and from 
that concluded that she stood with her 
back to him. 

He came steaithily out of his hiding- 
place. She was indeed standing before 


the looking-glass, but she had covered her 
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eyes with her hands, unable to bear the 
sight which she wished to inflict on others. 
He advanced slowly and noiselessly 


until he stood close behind her. His 
hands were clasped at his back easily, 
his expression one of calm, somewhat 
malignant observation. As if wishing to 
determine whether she had been dream- 
ing, she uncovered her eyes and looked 
again. This time she saw not only her 
own frightful physiognomy, but the face 
of Gilmour peering over her shoulder, 
She uttered a stifled shriek as her eyes 
met his in the glass. ‘Then she slowly 
turned as if to assure herself that he was 
real, and not a trick of her imagination. 

“So!” he exclaimed, with a cruel 
smile, ‘my imitation of Kilmainham’s 
handwriting was a success ?” 

She made some inarticulate sound of 
amazement or fear in her throat. 

“No!” he went on, answering the 


unspoken question in her eyes. “He 
did not write that letter. He has put 
you out of his life for ever... . You 
don’t interest him any more... . In 


fact, the very thought of you is repellent 
to him now. ... He never meant to 
see you again, But J intended him 
to meet you once more, and so I wrote 
that letter... . I took the liberty of 
bringing these, as I thought you might 
wish to return them to him.” And he 
held out the packet of Kilmainham’s 
letters, trying to thrust them into her 
hand, but they fell to the floor. She 
remained silent, staring at him. 

“Here he comes!” said Gilmour 
calmly. ‘I heard him bang the door 
of his brougham. ...I have made a 
study of his habits, and so have you, 
no doubt. I wonder what he will say 
when he finds you here!” 

Bertha’s hand moved under her cloak, 
there was a muffled report, and she fell 
to the floor, lying with her face upturned 
to the electric light. 


Kilmainham, who had entered the 
house and had gone to his consulting- 
room, had thrown open the door almost 
before Gilmour realised what had _ hap- 
pened. 

Immediately the woman’s form lying 
on the floor met the doctor’s eyes. 
Then he saw Gilmour, who, absolutely 
unnerved by this unexpected turn of 
affairs, was wildly seeking for the bell. 
Kilmainham went forward quickly, and 
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in a flash recognised Bertha. He was 
on his knees making an examination of 
her in a minute. Directly he touched 
her Bertha opened her eyes, and breathed 
“ Jack ! ” 

** Keep still,” he said. 

“I’m dying?” she asked quietly, after 
a pause. 

His head jerked assent 
you do it?” he asked. 

“Why? ...@Oh, God! Can you 
ask ?” 

His eyes strayed from her face. 

Too late repentance had seized him 

“This will ruin you?” she breathed. 

He nodded. “It will be pretty bad. 
« + «, Dut FE deserve tt.” 

“Tt is not my fault!” she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘“‘I hada letter... { thought 
you had written it... asking me to 
come this evening. I came... and I 
brought the revolver because I knew that 
if you had only sent for me to tell me 
that all must be over between us I could 
not go back... to him again. But I 
never meant to do it here... . Only 
when I heard you coming up the stairs, 
... 1 knew that we had both been 
tricked. . . . And after I had seen my- 
self in the looking-glass I knew that there 
could be no other end, . so I acted 
on a sudden impulse. . . . I don’t regret 
that. . . . But I never wanted to do you 
any harm. - 

“ Bertha!” cried Kilmainham passion- 
ately. ‘‘Bertha!” He could say no 
more, but the ejaculation was eloquent 
to her. She understood. 

*‘T have never changed, 
always been the same to 


“Why did 


I have 
you,” she 
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breathed. “I never judged you harshly 
... I understood... But... it was 
cruel . .. the suffering, I mean. I am 
glad it is over.” 

“If I could save you!” hecried. “If 
I could make some atonement, I would 
devote my whole life to you. . . .” 

“Too late!” said Gilmour’s voice, 
‘Bertha, have "you no words, no look, for 
the man who was faithful to you, who 
would never have deserted you? Are 
your last moments, your last thoughts to 
be for a man who has been the cause 
of your disfigurement, your dishonour, 
and your death?” 

“You are strong,” she murmured. 
“You never wanted taking care of. You 
never had any faults. .’ She turned 
to Kilmainham and raised one enfeebled 
arm to his neck. ‘‘You gave me... 
happiness, . . . love,” she said. ‘I have 
forgotten everything else... Forget too! 
Only remember . . . that we loved... 
one another . . . and that I understood 
all . . . Nothing else counts. “ig 

He bowed his head and kissed her 
chill lips. 


»” 


Gilmour’s voice broke the long silence 
as he replaced the packet of letters in his 
pocket. ‘‘I remain here,” he said. “It 
is natural. I brought my wife to be 
examined by you professionally, and in 
your presence and mine she committed 
suicide. I hope you understand?... 
I am loth to save your reputation, but 
hers stands or falls with it.” 

“I understand perfectly,” returned 
Kilmainham in a hollow voice. ‘ Will you 
press the bell on the right of the door?” 


HE Violet’s had its season, 
The Rose has had its day ; 
The flowers of autumn stayed awhile, 
Then softly sped away. 
Now, ’twould be weary waiting 
With wintry skies above, 
Had God not known and sent us 
A little flow’r called “ Love.” 


The world is gay with blossoms 
In summer, autumn, spring ; 

But had the heart no garden, 
Ah! what would winter bring? 

But Love blooms on for ever, 
Tho’ seasons flutter past, 

The only flow’r in all the world 
God wills shall last ! 


LEONARD COOKE, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


; ‘HE four were silent, and as nothing 
happened Jocelyn unlocked the 
door and opened it a little. In 

the distance sounds of footsteps could 
still be heard in the passages, and the 
opening and shutting of a door now and 
then, and voices from different directions, 
but that was all. ‘The patients who occu- 
pied the nearest rooms were either already 
locked in, or were of a quieter sort and 
had been allowed to stay downstairs. 

Jocelyn was just going to shut the 
door again, when Mrs. Williams appeared. 
He admitted her, and she looked round 
quietly before speaking. 

“Of course, you must have understood 
where you are,” she said gravely. ‘ This 
is a private asylum—Dr. Steele’s Sana- 
torium. The patients who are considered 
harmless play games and dine together, 
and the Doctor takes none who are 
already violent or have shown homicidal 
or suicidal tendencies. It is a very 
exclusive establishment, especially for 
gentlemen of position and means. I 
may say that I was housekeeper at the 
late Duke of Barchester’s before I 
came here. The Doctor wishes me to 
say how sorry he is that there was trouble 
just this evening. Lunatics don't mind 
anything so much as a thunderstorm, 
and thunder and lightning just drive them 
out of their poor senses, such as they 
are, which isn’t much to boast of. 
There’s that poor Mr. Weede, for instance, 
such a quiet gentleman, and a Christian 
soul if ever there was one. ‘They never 
knew he was at all queer till one day, 
while he was preaching, he just stopped 
a minute and called out ‘ Fore!’ as the 
gentlemen do when they play; and then 
he went on preaching about golf being 
the only salvation for sinners’ souls, till 
the congregation all ran out and the 
sexton and policeman got him into a cab, 
still preaching.” 

“Something like a 
observed Jocelyn stolidly. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mrs. Williams 


sermon, that,” 
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gravely; ‘“‘they say he was at it for 
more than half an hour, and hadn’t half 
finished when they took him away. But 
I came to say,” she went on, speaking 
to Bob Trevelyan, “that the Doctor 
would like to speak to you alone, sir, 
if you don’t mind. He will come to your 
room, or see you in his study, as you 
prefer, but he is very anxious to see you.” 

“It must be about cousin Randolph,” 
Bob said, glancing at his sister. “I'll go 
to the Doctor’s study, Mrs. Williams, if 
you'll show me the way.” 

“Very good, sir. I'll be back directly,” 
she added, “ to see that the ladies have 
everything quite comfortable for the 
night.” $ 

Trevelyan followed the housekeeper 
through many passages and down a good 
many stairs, till she brought him to the 
door of Dr. Steele’s study and knocked, 
and then opened the door for him to go in. 

The Doctor was standing before the 
fire; when he saw Bob he came forward 
and moved a comfortable chair into 
position while he spoke. 

“T’m sorry to trouble you,” he said, 
‘but Iam so placed that I think it is my 
duty to ask your advice in a very import- 
ant matter.” 

Trevelyan smiled pleasantly, and sat 
down. 

“If it’s my advice you want, I wafn 
you that I’m not thought clever,” he said, 
“Unless it’s about balloons.” 

Dr. Steele’s face was very grave, and 
he paid no attention to what Bob said. 

“I understood at dinner that you were 
a distant cousin of Sir Randolph Trevel- 
yan’s,” he said. ‘‘I am sorry to say that 
he is just dead.” 

“Dead! How awfully sudden!” 

The poor man’s despairing cry stili 
rang in Bob’s ears. 

‘““He had an aneurism of the heart,” 
Dr. Steele explained, “and this last 
attack killed him. He fell dead as he 
reached the door of his room. I have 
two good physicians in residence here, and 
they came at once. He was quite dead.” 

“T’m exceedingly sorry to hear it,” 
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Bob said gravely ; ‘ but I don’t quite see 
how I can be of use. I’m not his heir. 
There are several of the Lincolnshire 
people alive.” 

** Precisely. 
story ?” 

““Of course. His wife and child were 
burnt to death, and he went mad.” 

“That is not the point,” answered 
Dr. Steele. ‘They found the mother’s 
body, or what was left of it, but they 
found no trace of the child.” 

“ Poor little thing! It was probably 
burnt to ashes. ‘There was nothing to 
find !” 

“I’m not sure. There is a possibility 
that it may have been kidnapped, for 
you may remember that the house was 
found to have been set on fire by thieves, 
who got away with a large quantity of 
valuables in the confusion, and afterwards 
wrote to the family, offering to produce 
the child for a ransom of five thousand 
pounds. Sir Randolph had been in 
India and had not seen the baby for 
many months, and he was already in 
an asylum, and much worse than when 
you saw him this evening, before the 
thunderstorm. Babies a year old are 
very much alike, he could not have 
recognised his daughter, a large estate was 
involved, and alunatic’s evidence is worth 
nothing, of course. The relations de- 
clared that none of them had ever seen 
the infant, and as a recognition was out 
of the question, their counsel advised 
them to pay no attention to the black- 
mailers. ‘Thieves would be quite capable 
of producing a child as the heir, and 
of «keeping some hold on it, in order 
to extract more blackmail when it grew 
up. Do you understand ?” 

** Perfectly. I’m inclined to think that 
the heirs did right, though it was to 
their own future advantage.” 

“No doubt. But within the last few 
weeks the situation has changed. I am 
morally persuaded that Sir Randolph’s 
daughter is alive and well, and that at 
the present moment, since her father is 
dead, she is the sole heir to the great 
Lincolnshire estate.” 

“ By Jove!” cried Bob. “ That’s inter- 
esting. Of course I'll help her to get 
her own in any way I can! Where is 


But do you know his 


she? And how are you sure she’s the 
tight baby ?” 

“Tt’s just a common criminal story. 
The baby had a nurse, of course, and 
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she was no better than she should be. 
The leader of the gang that burnt and 
robbed the house had begun operations 
by establishing himself in the village as 
a travelling photographer with a_ van. 
He had a proper license for the van, and 
took very good photographs, and he 
got permission from Lady ‘Trevelyan to 
make a series of views of the park and 
the house. By way of strengthening his 
position he made love to the nurse, and 
she became his accomplice, and shared 
the profits afterwards. But she was soft- 
hearted about children, and insisted that 
the baby should not run any risk. She 
handed it over to the photographer- 
burglar just before the house was set on 
fire. ‘That’s the story.” 

‘“* How do you know it’s true ?” 

“Simple enough. Being a born crimi- 
nal, she afterwards committed other 
crimes, and was at last caught and sent 
to penal servitude. And now she is 
dying of cancer, and has ‘experienced 
religion,’ as those people call it, and has 
confessed the whole story to the chap- 
lain, who has written about it to me. 
For she had always kept track of Sir 
Randolph, and knew that he had been 
brought here some years ago.” 

** But what proof is there that she is 
telling the truth?” 

“This. Before she parted with the 
baby, she broke a sixpence in two, sewed 
half of it into the baby’s clothes and kept 
the other half.” 

“‘ But the clothes must have disappeared 
long ago!” 

“No: they didn’t. When the thieves 
found that they could not get any ransom, 
they left the baby on the doorstep of an 
old bachelor in Kensington, who took 
care of it and ultimately adopted it. I 
suppose he is a sentimental person, for 
he kept the clothes in which he found 
the child, and, what is more, he has now 
discovered the half-sixpence sewn up in 
the little frock, just where the dying 
woman says it was.” 

“ Jolly good luck for the girl! 
is she ?” 

“She goes by the name of Ellen Scott, 
and is governess in Colonel Follitt’s 
family here in Yorkshire.” 

“Miss Scott! Why, I saw her at 
King’s Follitt a month ago! And young 
Follitt, who is with us, is one of the 
Colonel’s younger sons. He can tell you 
all about her.” 
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“Tt’s a singular coincidence, to say 
the least,” answered Dr. Steele, “but I 
know more about Miss Scott at present 
than she knows herself. In communi- 
cating with her adoptive father I have 
begged him not to let her know anything 
till all is quite certain ; but it will be im- 
possible to conceal the facts from her 
any longer, since Sir Randolph is dead. 
The relations, who believe themselves the 
heirs, must be informed that his daughter 
has been found and will claim the estate. 
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We have the sworn evidence of the 
woman, who is still alive, and of Mr. 
Herbert Scott as to the date when the 
infant was left on his doorstep, and he 
has produced the baby’s frock, with the 
half-sixpence sewn up in the hem, and 
the woman has sworn to that also. Be- 


sides, the handwriting of the letters 


written to the family after the fire, offer- 
ing to give up the child for a ransom, has 
been declared by experts to be that of 
the travelling photographer, of whose 
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“**Miss Scott! Why, | saw her at King’s Follitt a month ago!’” 


They must know that as soon as they 
know of his death, and I cannot put off 
writing to them.” 

““What can I do?” inquired Bob. 

“Do you know any of your Lincoln- 
shire relations ? ” 

“Yes, I fancy I know most of them. 
They’ll show fight, you may be sure.” 

“ Perhaps, if you explained the case to 
them, and showed them these copies of 
the more important documents, they 
would change their minds. Sir Ran- 
dolph’s solicitors have been very active, 





writing several specimens have been found 
in the village, on the backs of photo- 
graphs he sold. There is also evidence 
that he disappeared on the night of the 
fire, leaving his van and all his belongings. 
In fact, everything was ready, and Sir 
Randolph’s solicitors were about to begin 
proceedings to establish Miss Ellen 
Scott’s identity as Diana Trevelyan.” 

“Nice name,” observed Bob. 

“Very. Are you inclined, asa member 
of the family, to run over to Lincolnshire 
and lay the case before your cousins? 
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If they can be persuaded to give up their 
claim without a suit, a vast amount of 
money will be saved—and it can only 
end in one way, I can assure you. 
There’s not a link missing.” 

“All right,” ‘answered Trevelyan. 
“Who are poor Randolph’s solicitors ? 
I shall have to know the name and 
address.” 

Dr. Steele handed him the neat pack- 
age of copies that lay tied up on the desk. 
The lawyer’s name was stamped on the 
outside of the first paper. 

“*T suppose I had better say nothing 
to my sister and our friends?” said Bob 
in a tone of interrogation, 

“TI think not. Miss Scott should be 
informed by the solicitors.” 

“She'll have a surprise,” observed Bob, 
thinking of the blotched face and red 
nose of the pimping governess he had 
seen at King’s Follitt. ‘1’ll just tell my 
party that you wanted to inform me of 
poor Randolph’s death.” 

“Precisely. That will explain our inter- 
view.” 

So that was the end of the ballooning 
adventure. After thanking Dr. Steele 
very warmly for his hospitality the party 
left on the following morning, the balloon 
having been duly packed and carted to 
the station and put on the London train. 

It will be clear to the most simple- 
minded reader that the descent of the 
party in the grounds of the asylum was 
not the grand incident which really led 
to the identification of Miss Scott by 
establishing the long-sought link in the 
evidence. ‘That would have been thrilling, 
of course ; but such things do not happen 
in real life, and when they do people do 
not believe they do. The simple result 
of the coincidence was that Bob Trevelyan 
took the affair in hand, and managed it 
so that it was all settled very quickly and 
out of court, which saved ever so much 
time and money, to the great disappoint- 
ment of several solicitors. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Lapy JANE Fo.uitr had last seen the 
balloon driving through rain-clouds at 
dusk, somewhere between Peterborough 
and York. It had not been nearly such 
good sport as she had anticipated, for the 
breeze had been light during the early 
part of the afternoon, and she had been 
obliged to go slowly in order not to outrun 
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the aeronauts, and when they had begun to 
travel faster it had grown dark, and she 
could not see them even with her search- 
light! She made up her mind that there 
was nothing in ballooning after all, and 
she was wet and tired when she got back 
to London late at night, and found 
Claude and his wife waiting for her. 
The Colonel talked of going down to 
King’s Follitt the next day. 

“ And leave me here to do my shopping 
alone?” said Lady Jane indignantly, 
“Not much! We'll go down in the 
motor on Thursday, if you don’t mind.” 

She had almost always done her 
shopping alone, but that did not matter. 
When she said “if you don’t mind” in 
that tone, the mild Colonel knew his 
place and did his duty. 

Claude’s match was not over yet, and 
he must stay in town another day ; Jocelyn 
was with the Trevelyans, and was hardly 
likely to get home for twenty-four hours 
or more ; but the Colonel was at leisure, 
and could not be allowed to go home 
alone in order to make love to Miss Scott. 
Lady Jane had never felt any anxiety 
about Lionel, because he knew the 
governess’s father, and had been just as 
kind to her when she was hideous, 

So he and Ellen had another day to 
themselves, and though she hardly let the 
girls go out of her sight, the two had 
plenty of opportunity of talking together. 
The result of their confabulations was 
that Ellen was to do her best to get away 
from King’s Follitt with Lady Jane’s 
consent, but that if she did not succeed 
within a fortnight Lionel should tell his 
mother that he intended to marry the 
girl, and if there was a terrible fuss, then 
it could not be helped, that .was all, 
Ellen, on mature consideration, made up 
her mind that it would be cowardly to 
run away, but that she would leave after 
the inevitable interview with the infuriated 
Lady Jane. 

That was what they both thought best, 
after long consideration, and they made 
up their minds to do it. 

Herbert Scott was determined that his 
adopted child should not suffer a bitter 
disappointment after her expectations had 
been raised to the highest pitch, and he 
accordingly took care that no hint of 
what was coming should reach her, till 
all was settled beyond any possibility of 
failure—at least, if that could be managed. 
His sense of humour, too, was delighted 
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by the prospect of the surprise which the 
change in her prospects would produce 
in the Follitt household, accompanied as 
it would be by the announcement of her 
long-standing engagement to Lionel. But 
after all, the excellent Mr. Scott himself 
could not quite believe that a noble 
estate and a good old name had been the 
rightful dowry of the poor little doorstep 
baby he had taken in so long ago. His 
only fear for the future had been lest her 
own father should become sane again, 
as suddenly as he had gone mad, and 
claim his daughter ; and when Dr. Steele 
wrote him that old ‘Trevelyan was dead, 
Herbert Scott made incomprehensible 
olservations aloud to himself in several 
Oriental dialects, not one of them expres- 
sive of regret. 

Things did not turn out exactly as he 
expected. Lady Jane and the Colonel 
came home in due time, when the shop- 
ping in London was done. Claude re- 
turned in a very good humour from the 
cricket-match, for Yorkshire had won 
and he himself had brought up his 
average ; but he went off almost immedi- 
ately to ride the promised steeplechase. 
Jocelyn came back one morning, rather 
silent and uncommunicative, to claim the 
fifty pounds he had won of Lionel, and im- 
mediately departed again, saying that he 
would write. He said something about 
having been in a madhouse, which the 
others took for chaff. 

Therefore, when the crisis came the 
two younger sons were not at home, and 
it happened in this way: the Colonel 
lost his head, Lady Jane lost her temper, 
Lionel lost his patience, and Miss Scott 
lost her position as governess. 

There was no doubt about Colonel 
Follitt’s admiration for the once Un- 
desirable One. He talked to her at table, 
he brought her books from the library, 
he accidentally found himself in the way 
when she passed; and one day he an- 
nounced his intention of going for a walk 
with her and his two daughters, as Lionel 
had done several times. 

“That you shall not do!” said Lady 
Jane with severity. 

“Why not, my dear?” asked her mild 
husband. 

“It’s not decent,” answered Lady Jane 
with disgust. ‘‘ I won’t have it!” 

“Really!” cried the Colonel, 
polite surprise. 
out with his own daughters 


with 


“Tf a man cannot walk 
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“Not with Miss Scott. Thank good- 
ness, I still have some authority! The 
idea of such a thing! Besides, it’s grow- 
ing on you, When vice doesn’t disappear 
it always grows worse with old age.” 

“Old age, indeed!” The Colonel was 
mildly indignant. 

“ Now, that Miss Kirk,” Lady Jane 
exclaimed, not heeding him, “at least she 
was pretty. No one ever denied that, 
I suppose. Well, that was some excuse; 
but it’s positively disgusting to see a man 
of sixty 5 

“ Fifty-five,” interrupted the Colonel. 

“of nearly fifty-six, devoting himself 
to a miserable, dowdy little rat of a 
London governess, who came here with 
a blotchy face and a hump on one 
shoulder, and her hair drawn back like 
a skinned rabbit’s !” 

!” exclaimed the Colonel, 





“Dear me! 
with exasperating mildness. 

“And besides,” Lady Jane concluded, 
sticking up her aristocratic nose in wrath, 
“she’s distinctly plebeian !” 

“I’m sorry, mother, but you’re quite 
mistaken,” said Lionel, looking up from 
his paper, and bending his brows. “ She 
talks just as we do, and nobody could 
possibly tell that she didn’t belong to 
our set.” 

Lady Jane stared at her eldest son in 
surprise. ‘hey were all three in the 
mess-room after luncheon. ‘‘ My dear 
Lionel,” she retorted, with pitying scorn, 
“if you don’t know a lady when you 
see one, I really can’t teach you the 
difference, can 1?” 

““Miss Scott is a lady in every way,” 
Lionel answered, with a good deal of 
emphasis, and fixing his eyes on his 
mother’s in an odd way. 

“Good heaven !” cried Lady Jane. “I 
believe you’re another of her victims!” 

“JT am going to marry Miss Scott in 
June,” Lionel said, rising suddenly, and 
looking down at her and his father—for 
he was very tall. 

“What?” cried Lady Jane, her jaw 
dropping. 

“What ?” cried the Colonel, no longer 
mild. 

And the walls of the mess-room echoed 
“what” in the name of the absent 
members of the family. 

“Are you quite mad?” asked Lady 
Jane, breathless in her amazed surprise. 

“Impudent puppy!” the Colonel 
cried, getting red in the face. “My 
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dear, the girl must leave the house this 
instant !” 

“T’ll send for her and tell her so at 
once !” 

“Tt’s not of the least use to get so 
excited,” said Lionel, calmly sitting down 
and taking up his paper again. ‘‘ We 
shall be married in June, and there’s 
nothing more to be said.” 

‘Thereupon he appeared to go on 

reading, without paying any more atten- 
tion to his father and mother. 
“This is monstrous!” Lady Jane was 
beside herself. “Lionel!” She came 
and stood beside his chair. ‘‘ You’re not 
in earnest! ‘This is some silly attempt 
at a joke!” 

“ Drop it, my boy!” cried the Colonel, 
taking the cue from his wife. 

“V’m not joking.” Lionel looked up 
quietly. “You'll be very fond of her 
some day, when you get over the idea 
that she’s been governess to the girls. 
Really, there’s nothing to be said. I 
made up my mind long ago; and as the 
estate is entailed you can’t even cut me 
off with a shilling! Happily, you are 
quite powerless, for we can live very 
comfortably on my five hundred a year.” 

Lady Jane glared, and the Colonel put 
on that singularly disagreeable expression 
which has come into use amongst English- 
men since they gave up swearing as a 
means of showing what they are thinking 
about. It is a particularly unpleasant 
look, and bodes evil when it appears. 

“ Miss Scott will go at once, of course,” 
Lionel added, as they said nothing. “I 
only ask you not to be rude to her.” 

“As if one could be rude to a gover- 
ness !” cried Lady Jane, stalking off with 
her head in the air and going out. 

“All that Sanskrit stuff has gone to 
your head, my boy,” said the Colonel, 
following her. 

Lady Jane went to her morning room 
and rang the bell. Her hand trembled 
a little. “Ask Miss Scott to come to 
me before going out with the young 
ladies,” she said to the footman. 

Ellen lost no time in answering the 
summons, and appeared dressed for 
walking, and wearing a plain grey felt 
hat, which happened to be very be- 
coming. As soon as she entered, she 
saw that Lady Jane was in a rage, and 
guessed that it concerned her. 

“My son has just given me to under- 
Stand that he has—er—agreed to marry 
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you. What have you to say to this 
amazing statement?” 

Miss Scott looked much taller than 
usual, and held her head quite as high 
as Lady Jane herself; but she answered 
very quietly, and almost gently. “Yes,” 
she said, “it’s quite true. ‘That’s all I 
have to say.” 

“And you have the assurance to tell 
me so to my face?” cried Lady Jane. 

“Oh yes, since it’s true,” answered the 
young girl sweetly. 

“It’s not to be believed !” 

Lady Jane’s face was as hard as a 
portrait done in enamel ; her eyes glittered 
like pale sapphires, and she began to 
walk up and down the room, looking 
straight in front of her. 

“‘1’m afraid you must believe it, unless 
your son changes his mind,” said Miss 
Scott with great gentleness. 

“Oh, he shal/ change his mind! 
Never fear! A governess! ‘There are 
laws to prevent such things—I’m sure 
there are!” 

“And a foundling, too,” said Ellen, 
more sweetly than ever. “I’m sure you 
will think that makes it much worse,” 
she added, as Lady Jane stopped sud- 
denly in her walk and glared at her. 
“Yes, I was left on Mr. Scott’s doorstep 
early one morning when I was a baby, 
and he adopted me and gave me his 
name, and called me Ellen. It’s rather 
dreadful, isn’t it?” 

“Dreadful! It’s vile, the way you 
have played on his feelings in secret and 
led him to this! But, thank Heaven, he 
is my son. He must have some sense, 
somewhere ! ” 

“ He has a great deal,” said Miss Scott, 
unmoved. “I’m sure of it.” 

“If anything could make matters worse, 
it is your brazen assurance,” cried Lady 
Jane, beside herself. “ ‘There is no 
reason why I should put up with it 
another moment, and I shall expect you 
to leave the house in an hour. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“T was going to ask your leave to do 
so,” answered Ellen ; “for the truth is, I 
have some very urgent business in town, 
and my solicitors have written begging me 
to come at once.” 

Lady Jane’s face assumed an expression 
of blank astonishment. ‘‘ Your solicitors ! 
What nonsense is this ?” 

“In view of the fact that Lionel has 
told you about our engagement, it may 
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have some importance—even in your 
eyes.” 

There was something so extraordinarily 
calm about the young person’s manner, 
that Lady Jane began to take another 
view of the matter. “I believe you must 
be an escaped lunatic,” she said with 
deliberation, and fixing her cold eyes on 
the governess’s pretty face. 

But nothing happened; she did not 
shrink and cower under the glance, as 
Lady Jane supposed that an escaped 
lunatic would, on being found out. 

“Perhaps you would like to see the 
last letter I have received?” said Miss 
Scott. 

Lady Jane hesitated, for it seemed 
beneath her dignity to prolong the inter- 
view. She would have turned her back 
on the governess if she had not been 
made really curious by her calm and 
dignified manner, and by her allusion to 
“solicitors.” Just then, too, it occurred 
to the injured matron that the girl might 
have committed some offence for which 
she was to be tried, and that the “ solici- 
tors” were those whom her adopted father 
had engaged for the defence. This was 
ingenious, if it was nothing else. Lady 
Jane, who was both very angry and at the 
same time very curious, suddenly con- 
tracted her eyelids, as if she were short- 
sighted, and held her head higher than 
ever. “I am willing to look at the letter,” 
she said, ‘on the mere chance that it 
may show your—er—atrocious conduct— 
in a somewhat less—er—unfavourable 
light !” 

Miss Scott smiled sweetly, and produced 
a large envelope from the inside of her 
coat—for, being a governess, she possessed 
a pocket. She handed the paper to Lady 
Jane, who saw at a glance that it was 
genuinely a solicitor’s letter, from a highly 
respectable firm of whom she had often 
heard. The envelope was addressed to 
“Miss Ellen Scott,” but when Lady Jane 
took out and unfolded the contents, she 
saw that they were addressed to “ Miss 
Diana ‘Trevelyan.” 

“Trevelyan?” she cried angrily. ‘ Diana 
Trevelyan? What absurdity is this? 
What have you to do with any Diana 
Trevelyan, pray?” 

‘Tt’s me,” Miss Scott answered patiently, 
in a small voice. 

“You?” Lady Jane’s eyes glittered 


and glared again. 
“Yes. 


I was a doorstep baby, as I 
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told you ; and now they’ve found out at 
last that Iam Diana ‘Trevelyan, the only 
child of Sir Randolph, who died in an 
insane asylum a few days ago.” 

“You? ‘The daughter of Sir Randolph ? 
You’re mad !” 

“No, I’m not mad, though my father 
was. If you will only read the letter, you 
will understand. You see, all his Lincoln- 
shire estates come to me, so it makes 
rather a difference, doesn’t it ?” 

“ Rather a difference !” 

No words could describe Lady Jane’s 
tone as she repeated the words. At the 
mere thought that, instead of speaking out 
her irate mind to a poor little governess 
with whom her son had been silly enough 
to fall in love, she had been railing at 
Miss Diana ‘lrevelyan, a charming girl 
and an heiress, quite as good as herself, 
and the most desirable daughter-in-law 
she could wish for, she suddenly got red 
in the face, and buried herself in the 
documents, in which she presently became 
absorbed. 

As she read the wonderful story, and 
learned that the other Lincolnshire 
Trevelyans had thought it best not to 
question Ellen's right—or Diana’s—her 
wrath subsided, and joy rose in its place, 
as it would in any mother’s heart, over 
what could only be a genuine love match, 
though it had turned out so vastly advan- 
tageous. At last she folded the many 
sheets together and put them back into 
the envelope, which she held in one hand 
while she covered her eyes with the other 
for a moment. “I don’t quite know 
what to say,” she said simply, and then 
looked up with a rather shy smile. “I 
was awfully nasty, I know. I’m sure 
you would have been a very good wife to 
Lionel without a name or a fortune, my 
dear. I can’t imagine why it seemed so 
dreadful to me five minutes ago! I was 
quite stupidly angry, and you must for- 
give me, please. You will, won’t you?” 

She was almost pathetic in her defeat, 
though she was quite ridiculous too, and 
knew it. 

Ellen laughed gaily. ‘“ My dear Lady 
Jane,” she said, “I'll forgive you with 
all my heart if you'll only forgive me 
for something much worse that I did to 


you?” 

“Tl forgive you anything—I’m so 
happy!” answered the elder woman, 
smiling. 


‘*T’ve been a fairly good governess to 
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the girls, haven’t I?” asked the young 
girl, ‘And well behaved, too? And if 
I wanted it, you’d give me a good char- 
acter, wouldn’t you? That is, if I hadn’t 
fallen in love with your eldest son ?” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t have mattered,” 
said Lady Jane. “It was his falling in 
love with you that I couldn’t stand! 
Of course I would give you a good char- 
acter !” 

“Thank you. Now I’ll make my con- 
fession. I used to be good at theatricals, 
and when I saw your advertisement | 
made up for the place.” 

“Made up? It was alla sham?” 

Lady Jane started in surprise. 

“The limp was a sham, the hump was 
a little pillow, the blotches were liquid 
rouge, my eyes never wander unless I 
choose to make them do it, and I had 
never worn my hair like that in my life! 
Can you forgive me for having cheated 
you all, when I read your advertisement ? 
I suppose it was just devilry that made 
me do it—and I wanted to see more of 
lionel, since we were engaged. After 
all, I was quite fit for the place, wasn’t 
I? All I had to do was to make 
myself thoroughly undesirable; and I 
did!” 

“And to think that I wasted all that 
good lotion on you!” cried Lady Jane, 
laughing. 

She would have thought the whole 
trick an abominable fraud on the part 
of Ellen Scott, but quite entered into the 
fun of the practical joke, since it had 
been played by Miss Diana Trevelyan. 
After all, she never made any pretence 
of being magnanimous or bursting with 
noble sentiments. She was just an 
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ordinary woman of the world, and a very 
good mother, who had been horrified at 
the idea that her eldest son should marry 
badly, and was delighted to find that he 
was going to marry well after all; and 
let any natural mother who would not 
feel just as she did, find fault with her 
and call her worldly! 

That is the story of that Undesirable 
Governess they had at King’s Follitt last 
year, and it explains why Lionel and 
Jocelyn were married on the same day 
to two Trevelyan girls who were only 
very distantly related. In a nice story- 
book it would of course have been the 
penniless younger son who would have 
married the governess-heiress, and the 
heir of King’s Follitt would have married 
Anne Trevelyan, who was not particularly 
well off. But in real life things do not 
happen in that way, and yet people are 
happy just the same—when they are. 

The darker side of the whole affair was 
that, after Ellen turned into somebody 
else, those girls ran perfectly wild, and 
fell back into their old ways of poaching 
and exchanging game for chocolates with 
the postman; and they sat up in the 
King’s Oak by the lodge and peppered 
the passing horses on the Malton road 
with catapults, and potted rooks, and 
rode steeplechases in the park on the 
best horses in the stable; and_ they 
strenuously did all those things which 
they should have left undone, to the 
total exclusion of the other things, till 
Lady Jane felt that she was going mad, 
and it looked as if no one but the 
matron of a police station could ever 
be satisfactory as a governess at King’s 
Follitt. 
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Hotel des Voyageurs, 
Careaux, 
Hautes Pyrénées. 


-Y’ DEAR ELEANOR,— 
I am sure that you meant 


well, but really your letter 
hoping that I enjoyed the sea breezes 
was quite the cruellest blow I ever 
received. The sea breezes began before 
we were out of the Thames and con- 
tinued all the way to Bordeaux, and over 
the sufferings of 
those three days I 
will draw a decent 
veil. I wonder why 
people always think 
sea-sickness so 
funny, when it is 
really one of the 
worst tragedies 
known. I didn’t 
really begin to feel 
as if life were possi- 
ble at all until we 
had left the horrid 
boat miles behind 
us in Bordeaux, and 
were jolting towards 
Pau in a train full 
of pilgrims going to 
Lourdes for the 
Feast of the Assump- 
tion, and they all 
talked more loudly 
and more ceaselessly 
than even a district- 
visitors’ meeting or 
a C.O.S. committee, 
At Pau we _ were 
nearly killed by a 
merry cab-horse, 
who charged straight 
for a detachment of 
soldiers, and _ they 
all scattered in every 
direction, uttering 
short, sharp excla- 
mations which 
sounded very bad 





indeed. After this little incident we 
dashed straight up the hill to the Villa 
Merido; but as the English lady who 
keeps it was away, we were greeted by an 
ancient French domestic, who received us 
with a puzzled and anxious countenance, 
She worried me very much by demanding 
whether I wasn’t a “curé anglais,” and 
didn’t seem quite to believe me when 
I said I wasn’t, though whether she 
really thought that a ‘‘curé anglais” 
would be likely to 
travel in a_ blue 
cotton dress and a 
muslin hat, I don’t 
know. It was only 
next day that we 
discovered that she 
was expecting a 
“curé anglais,” and 
that was why she 
insisted that I must 
be one, even though 
appearances might 
be against me. We 
went all over the 
Chateau at Pau, and 
saw so much of 
Henri IV. that I 
felt as if I had 
known him quite 
well; and I am so 
glad that I wasn’t 
a king of Navarre 
when I was a baby, 
to have to sleep in 
a horrible, giddy 
tortoise-shell in- 
stead of a_ nice, 
comfortable cradle. 

We had a terrible 
time in the train 
the next day, 
struggling again 
with the Lourdes 
pilgrims ; and there 
was no superfluous 
sanctity in their 


“We threw a time-table and a boot and a hair-brush.” Manners and 
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customs, for they all fought for the most 
comfortable places and then spread 
themselves out to take up as much room 
as possible. At Lourdes they burst from 
the train, and presumably continued their 
battles with the crowds who swarmed all 
over the town; so that I shall always 
think of the place as a sort of human 
ant-hill, towered over by the fine old 
church which seems to look somewhat 
contemtuosl y (and I don’t wonder) at 
the vulgar new one down below. 

At Lauzun we disembarked, and were 
led to the hotel by a fat little boy, who 
was so certain that we must be accom- 
panied by some accredited guardian that 
we could hardly persuade him to cease 
from his search for Monsieur or Madame 
(but preferably Monsieur) among the 
piles of luggage. The hotel was a primi- 
tive place, with super-excellent food but 
limited accommodation. We _ had to 
share a room for the first night, and there 
was a fowl pen so close to the window 
that we might have been said to be 
sharing it with cocks and hens as well. 
Then towards morning I became con- 
vinced that there was a cat in the room 
(I saw it jump through the window), 
and when at last we got a candle lighted, 
there wasn’t a cat but there was a cock- 
roach (and Janet would much rather 
have seen a tiger), We threw a time- 
table and a boot and a hair-brush and a 
Joanne at it, but it mysteriously survived 
all these cataclysms and retired in good 
order beneath the wardrobe, a grisly 
hidden horror. We were so shaken by 
this that when the cock, exhilarated by 
the light of the candle, crowed piercingly 
under the window, awakening all his 
cackling wives, we both shrieked with 
terror and lay awake all the rest of the 
night, speculating on the whereabouts of 
the cockroach. In the morning we told 
Madame that we thought we must move 
on, and she inquired whether we did 
not please ourselves here, no? We told 
her about the cock, suppressing the cock- 
roach because we didn’t know what it 
was in French: indeed, when I tried to 
begin a description of ‘‘cet insecte, fort 
grand, fort hideux, fort horrible,” she 
obviously thought that I was suffering 
from a disease which causes _hallucina- 
tions of this sort. However, she found 
us two rooms in the village, very large 
and clean and airy, with holy-water 
Stoups on all the walls and pictures of 
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Madonna and the Saints. What will 
become of my Protestant principles ? 
We had all our meals at the hotel, 
except our morning coffee and rolls, which 
were brought over daily by a small boy, 
whose office lies somewhere between 
waiter and boots. He was so anxious 
that all should be hot and fresh for the 
young ladies that he used to dash down 
the street at break-neck speed, skilfully 
catching the rolls as they were scattered 
in the air by the fury of his flight. Then 
he would drop the tray at our door with 
a final crash of china, and depart wiping 
the perspiration from his brow and the 
splashes of coffee from his person, 

After about a week at Lauzun, we came 
up here to Careaux, driving fifteen miles 
with a driver who persistently called 
Janet ‘‘ Madame,” apologising from time to 
time, but ‘‘assuredly,” he said, ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle will be Madame soon.” We made 
a great expedition into Spain the other 
day, the most romantic adventure I ever 
had in my life. The hotel proprietor 
promised to find a guide for us, but we 
were not prepared to have an old man in 
a guide’s costume enter my room as we 
were dressing for dinner (and we were not 
what is technically called ‘ dressed” at 
all, especially myself, so it was peculiarly 
mean of Janet to bolt hastily into her 
own room and shut the door). He was 
a little upset himself at first, and retired 
rapidly, but immediately reappeared, 
assuring me that it made nothing, nothing 
at all (it seemed to me that it might have 
been left to me to say that, if I felt it, 
which I didn’t), However, I concluded 
thé arrangements with such dignity and 
aplomb as one could muster under such 
disadvantages, and we arranged to start 
at five next morning, with old Henri 
and two mules in attendance. Henri 
appeared again at my door next morning, 
but as it was securely bolted he could 
only shout through that it was a very 
foggy morning and the mules were 
waiting. I wasn’t going to be done out 
of my coffee and rolls for anything, so he 
had to wait till they were duly and com- 
fortably devoured. 

You never in all your life saw such 
a horror as that road to Spain. At 
its best it was a yard wide and very 
crumbly, and at its worst it was a foot 
wide and all rocks, and under all cir- 
cumstances it sheered off to a precipice 
on the off side; but I was better off than 
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Janet, for my steed, Florine, was a wary 
beast, while Janet’s Charlotte had a taste 
for the thistles which grew on the extreme 


edge of the precipice, and I shall always . 


have a vision before my eyes of Janet, 
sitting very far back, trying to pull 
Charlotte’s head out of the misty depths 
beneath. At intervals Henri rushed to 
my side to know whether Mademoiselle 
had fear, and 
Mademoiselle would 
unblushingly reply 
that af he left 
Florine’s head for a 
second she would 
assuredly have a 
crisis of the nerves, 
This was the more 
detestable of me as 
Charlotte (beside the 
thistle habit) was 
known to shy on a 
ledge above eternity 
which hardly seemed 
wide enough to hold 
a rabbit. After 
crossing the pass, 
we descended into 
the plains of Aragon 
by a path composed 
exclusively of 
boulders. Florine 
performed feats 
which would have 
been creditable in 
an antelope; at the 
top of a big boulder 
she would set her 
four feet stiffly and 
we came down the 
slope like a toboggan. 
At last Henri 
allowed us to_ halt 
for déjeuner, and we 
sat down by the 
banks of the baby 
Ebro, and unpacked 
our baskets. ‘There 
was a fowl, grapes, 
cheese, bread, wine, figs, drioches, paté 
de foie gras, oranges and ham, but 
unfortunately no knives; so the fowl 
had to be rent asunder by the horny 
hand of Henri, with the aid of an 
instrument used for patching up the 
harness, and we ate it in the manner 
known to our earliest forefathers. Every- 
thing tasted slightly of hot donkey, and I 
got into difficulties with the wine, as it 





“You never in all your life saw such a horror as 
that road to Spain.” 





had to be squirted down your throat from 
a leather bottle, and you felt as if you 
were undergoing some curious and dis. 
agreeable medical treatment. 

Soon after midday we reached the 
first Spanish hamlet, and thence had to 
be accompanied by a charming Spanish 
soldier with 2 carbine and dagger, for 
some occult reason connected with the 
possibility of our 
being really 
smugglers in dis- 
guise. In spite of 
their degrading sus- 
picions (and I sup- 
pose it was really 
the Spanish 
Government which 
had agitated _ itself 
about us) he was 
very friendly and 
most anxious to con- 
verse, but as I don’t 
know a word of 
Spanish, it was diffi- 
cult. However, we 
did our best, and I 
nearly gesticulated 
myself off Florine’s 
back, and we really 
got on very nicely— 
though Janet says 
that I talked to him 
in a_ language of 
which the basis was 
German, and_ the 
superstructure a neat 
mixture of French, 
Italian and Anglo- 
Saxon, 

We had arranged 
to spend the night 
at Horla, and I was 
hungrier when we 
got there than any 
one has ever been 
since the creation of 
the world; unfortu- 
nately the whole 
population of Horla (though frantically 
interested in us), couldn’t supply us 
with either butter or milk, and though 
we attacked the various dishes set be- 
fore us in an optimistic spirit, we were 
driven back upon the provisions in 
the saddle-bags, the hot-donkey flavour 
being more pronounced than ever. We 
spent the evening in a vast, empty room, 
lighted by an anemic candle in a blue 
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glass candlestick, while grimy Spaniards 
with their heads tied up in handkerchiefs 
and knives peeping suspiciously out of 
their purple sashes, slouched through the 
room to look at us. I am not brave by 
nature, and when I found that we had to 
sleep in a room with a glass door, over 
which one slight strip of muslin formed 
a quite inadequate veil, and totally devoid 
of bolt or lock, I was very near to a 
second ‘crise des nerfs.” Even the 
precaution of a tin bowl against the door 
didn’t make me happy, and indeed it 
would have been equally easy to get at 
us through the window. Janet (who has 
the spirit of a lion) slept heavily, but I 
had a miserable night, though as a matter 
of fact we were quite safe when Henri 
appeared next morning with our break- 
fasts —a sad meal, of which again a big 
bowl of raspberries was the only edible 
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feature. I was so hardened by all I had 
endured that I let Florine leap over 
boulders and slide down precipices without 
a sign of a crisis of the nerves ; and when 
the whole population of Careaux came 
out to welcome us in the evening, I 
sat up on Florine with the pride of 
a female Stanley or an Isabella Bird at 
least. 

It is funny to think that in a fortnight's 
time I shall be spending my days writing 
essays on the matriarchal theory for Mr. 
Robinson or comparing Aristotle’s theory 
of education with that of Plato for the 
delight of Professor Alison. If it weren’t 
for the brief intervals for recreation and 
social intercourse that Oxford life affords, 
I couldn’t face the prospect. So, for the 
time, my epistles end. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Honor JEMIMA STOKES, 





LINES TO AN UNSOPHISTICATED MUSE. 


(SUGGESTED BY THE PERUSAL OF ONE OR TWO ‘* POEMS OF PASSION” IN RECENT MAGAZINES.) 


DO not love the bards who cannot 
strike 
Their lyres, unless to sing of passion’s 
flame, 
Of languid, love-lorn ladies and the like 
“rotic blisses, 
The same old heaving bosoms, and the 
same 
Old burning kisses ; 


Who rave of pleasaunces and _lover’s 
bowers, 
Through which are wafted softly by the 
breeze 
The heavy scents of Oriental flowers, 
And Eastern spices— 
Thank heaven, it’s not with subjects such 
as these 
My Muse entices! 


Sling me a hammock ’neath two shady 
trees, 
Far from the dusty city’s toiling round, 
Where I can lie, and muse, and take mine 
ease, 
A quiet haven ! 
A briar ’twixt my teeth, and on the 
ground 
A tin of Craven! 





Give me to read—well, something very 
light, 
Poor Yorick’s ‘‘Sentimental Journey ” 
say — 
And keep the book for ever out of sight 
Of serious savour. 
And then, dear Muse, you'll see that I 
shall pray 
No other favour. 


Then am I well content. Nor would I 


share 

With some “tempestuous petticoat” my 
glade 

Of sylvan peace—for though I own I 
bear 


Them much affection, 
Their presence seldom constitutes an aid 
To calm reflection. 


So would I lie. And when descends on 
me 
Some ruthless maid who all the poet’s 
dream, 
With “ Lazy rotter, come on up to tea 
Most rudely shatters, 
I’ll hie me _ back to strawberries and 
cream, 
And mundane matters. 
GorDON PHILLIPs, 


1” 












PROVIDENCE AND COLONEL DORMER, 


BY VIOLET JACOB. 
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ARBOROUGH is a small 
( land manufacturing town. It is 
hideous in winter and very little 
better in summer, and goodness only knows 
why I go on living in it. All the same, 
I do know. It is because of Theodora. 

There seems to be a dull sameness in 
my reasons for doing things, for I settled 
in Carborough originally so as to be near 
Harsdown, where my old friend Musgrave 
lived. But Musgrave is dead now, and 
his widow, to whom Harsdown was left 
for her lifetime, has since married a very 
offensive individual called Purefoy. ‘Theo- 
dora is Musgrave’s daughter by his first 
wife ; for he, like that miserable snippet 
of femininity who survives him, married 
twice. (I suppose I am rather free with 
my epithets, but after all, I am account- 
able to nobody, and I shall be seventy 
next birthday.) Musgrave was a good 
deal younger than I, 

It was I who taught Theodora to ride. 
How I used to trot her out on a leading 
rein in the old days at Harsdown when 
she was a little creature with flying hair! 
Poor Tom Musgrave had a long time of 
ill-health before he died—the belated 
result of a wound he had brought back 
from Afghanistan—and he used to lie 
smoking and watching us from his long 
chair on the lawn while the little girl and 
I galloped about the park on the other 
side of the sunk fence. How proud he 
was of her! How in the name of fortune 
he could have—but these ‘‘ whys” and 
‘‘wherefores ” are profitless, and I will go 
on to the main point. 

I can’t bear to think of the life that 
Theodora led after her stepmother re- 
married and Major Middleton Purefoy 
came to swagger about in Tom’s place— 
an undersized, redfaced man witn a 
bridge to his nose as thin and sharp as a 
knife-blade. I dined there soon after 
they came back from their wedding tour 
(Mrs. Purefoy made it impossible for me 
to refuse); and I shall never forget him 
nor the airs of possession that he gave 
himself at dinner. Theodora sat at the 
table like a stone image, her eyes on the 
table-cloth and her thick brows drawn 


into a line. 
denly as I said good-night to 
hall at the end of the evening. 

“Don’t, my dear, don’t!” [ remember 
imploring her. ‘There are things you 
must not say... .” 

However, that’s some little time ago 
now, and, as I said before, ‘I must keep 
to the point. 

In the suburb of Carborough in which 
I live there is a high, old-fashioned house 
enclosed by a wall; it stands not far up 
the road, and the boughs of its beech- 
trees send a pleasant shadow over the 
way. It is grey and severe-looking, and 
it has belonged for generations to the 
Slaters, a family of millowners whose 
long connection with the place has almost 


She caught my hand sud. 
her in the 


landed them in the ranks of county 
society. Some of the county bigwigs 


know them and some do not; and no 
one seems able to understand why old 
Slater, who is rich enough to do as he 
pleases about anything, has not bought or 
built himself a country place. But he 
seems to have no idea of doing so; per- 
haps he doesn’t care to go far from his 
business ; perhaps he likes the solid old 
mansion in which his father and his grand- 
father first saw the light. 

Until a couple of years ago, when the 
events I am going to speak of happened, 
I had never.had a glimpse inside those 
walls unless I chanced to be passing when 
the gates opened to let some one out—old 
Slater on his way to his office ; his wife, 
a plain charitable woman, in her heavy 
landau ; or Dick with his terrier. I was 
not acquainted with any member of this 
family of three; and the independence 
with which they pursued their way, seek- 
ing nothing of any man and taking the 
world as they found it, raised a barrier 
as thick as their own garden wall between 
them and inquisitive strangers, while it 
increased the respect with which people 
spoke of them. Dick was the only one 
who came in for criticism, for some called 
him ‘fa lout”; principally, I suppose, 
because he has a dark heavy face and is 
strongly built. Theodora, who is nothing 
if not hasty, called him a lout too, 
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Tom Musgrave had a purely business 
acquaintance with old Slater and respected 
him as much as every one else did; also 
he had invested a small sum in his mills; 
this money Theodora has inherited, and 
when, a few years ago, some new arrange- 
ments were made in the _ business, it 
became necessary for her, as a share- 
holder, to sign certain papers. 

When it is a matter of affairs, Theodora 
always comes to me—at least, she did in 
those days—for nothing would have 
induced her to consult Purefoy; Mrs. 
Purefoy was as ignorant and unpractical 
as a woman can be, and any dealings 
with her would have meant interference 
from her husband, who dominated every 
detail of the establishment at Harsdown, 
like the beggar on horseback he was. 
So one afternoon when ‘Theodora rode 
in to see me (as she did about twice a 
week), she asked me if she might inter- 
view old Slater at my house, Explana- 
tions were necessary, and he was to show 
her the documents himself. But when 
the time came, he was called unexpectedly 
to London, and Dick, who had _ just 
returned from Cambridge and was in 
the business with his father, took his 
place. Old Slater was punctilious, and 
would no more have sent an underling to 
meet the young lady than he would have 
flown. 

‘Theodora and I sat on for some time 
after Dick had gone, discussing our new 
acquaintance. As luncheon had_ been 
announced before his talk with her came 
to an end, I had asked him to stay for it. 
Personally, he did not strike me as “a 
lout,” and I was a good deal interested to 
find that he had heen in the Cambridge 
boat. Theodora liked him too. 

“It’s odd we should never have met 
him before,” she observed ; “‘I have seen 
his mother at garden - parties often 
enough.” 

“] fancy he works pretty hard,” said I, 
“and he probably likes something more 
energetic, after being shut up in the 
office. I loathe garden-parties.” 

“So do J, Uncle Charles,” she said 
(she always calls me Uncle Charles) ; 
‘ we'll go to no more, shall we, you and 

3” 

She had slipped her arm through mine, 
and we were going down my front door 
steps, for her horse was waiting outside. 

“Never,” said I. “Come back soon, 
my dear,” 
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I watched her as she disappeared up 
the tree-bordered road. It was early 
spring, and the leafless twigs were like 
pencilling against the pure clearness of 
the declining afternoon. A blackbird who 
was sitting on a bough was trying his 
voice with a view to the future, and a 
little ring of purple crocus had come up 
by my gate. Everything looked new and 
interesting, as it is apt suddenly to do 
when the earth is on the verge of re- 
awakening; and Vanity, Theodora’s horse,. 
was shaking his head and sidling a little 
as he went along. Perhaps things looked 
interesting to him, too. 

I think, after myself, that Vanity was 
the creature Theodora loved best in the 
world. Poor Tom had given him to her 
only a month before his death. Also, 
he was three parts thoroughbred, had 
a mouth like silk, and the best manners in 
the world. He was a dark bay with 
black points. 

Any pleasure she had in her life at 
home she owed to Vanity; and I owed 
a good deal to him too, for without him 
I should never have been able to see as 
much of her as I did. Mrs. Purefoy 
hated me, and I abominated Purefoy, and 
certainly neither of them would have 
done anything towards facilitating our 
meetings. Besides which, there would 
probably have been no means of trans- 
port; for Purefoy, who seemed to have 
a genius for making economies with other 
people’s money, had cut down the stable 
in the most drastic manner. His own 
steed was a tricycle. I suppose he felt 
safe upon it. 

Spring broke into summer, and things 
jogged on in the usual way. ‘Theodora 
came and went, and it struck me as time 
passed by that omnipresence as a quality 
seemed to be growing upon Dick Slater. 
Scarcely a day passed but I ran against 
him somewhere, and the proximity in 
which our respective houses stood ap- 
peared hardly to furnish a satisfactory 
explanation, considering the years we had 
lived within a stone’s throw of each other 
without its happening once in a blue 
moon. The solution dawned upon me 
one afternoon as I was going home rather 
later than usual from my walk and saw 
him coming to meet me. ‘Theodora was 
in front, riding slowly along the road 
towards my house. In a moment they 
had met, and though she did not stop, it 
was easy to guess by Dick’s face that that 
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greeting had been the event of his day. 
He did not observe me till we passed 
each other in a few paces. He turned 
scarlet. 

I was rather annoyed, but it was some 
time before I said anything to the girl. 
I knew that they had met a couple of 
times since their introduction in my 
house; once at a horse-show, and once 
when they found themselves in the same 
railway carriage coming from London ; 
and ‘Theodora admitted that she very 
seldom came into Carborough without 
catching sight of him. All the same, I 
treated the matter as a huge joke and 
chaffed her unmercifully about it. But 
one day the thunderbolt fell. 

It was a soft autumn morning, and as | 
had been fool enough to sit up the night 
before into the small hours, I had got up 
very late, and I was tying my tie when the 
parlourmaid informed me trom the other 
side of the door that Miss Musgrave was 
in the sitting-room. I hurried downstairs, 
wondering what could possibly have 
brought her at such an hour, and as I 
entered the room she ran to meet me like 
a hurricane. 

“My dear child,” said I, ‘ what on 
earth is the matter?” 

“Oh! Uncle Charles ! Uncle Charles !” 
she cried, ‘‘I have hardly slept a wink all 
night. Icouldn’t rest till 1 had come to 
tell you! Oh! you will be so angry—I 
have got into such a scrape, and you must 
get me out!” 

* But what . 

“I didn’t mean it,” she broke in, 
“indeed I never, mever meant it! But 
he——” 

‘“* He?” I shouted. ‘‘Who? what is it? 
Have you had a row with Major Pure- 
foy ?” 

“Tt was Mr. Slater,” cried Theodora 
“Dick Slater. How could he—how 
could he? Oh, what a fool I have 
been !” 

I was staggered. I took her by the 
arm and forced her to sit down. She 
was on the verge of tears. 

I got the story from her at last. I 
cannot give it in the incoherent torrent of 
her words, and I must do the best I can 
to put it into consecutive form. Looking 
back calmly now, I must admit that I was 
a good deal disturbed. 

‘This is what had happened. 

Behind the High Street of Carborough, 
and connected with it by a long, covered- 
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in alley, there was a certain tumbledown 
colony of houses called ‘ Gask’s Row,” 
which was inhabited (it is gone now) by a 
few families of the very poorest class. A 
faint scent of cabbages pervaded it, 
emanating from over the battered wooden 
palings, for the spot was the site of an 
old market garden which had been sold 
for building purposes during the early 
commercial growth of the town, and the 
walls of the surrounding houses seemed 
to stare down in contempt on this forlorn 
remnant of a less ambitious era. A 
thriving publican named Gask was the 
owner of the place. 

Among the dwellers in Gask’s Row 
was an old widow woman whose crippled 
son precariously supported both her and 
himself by basket-making. Theodora 
had been interested in the pair for some 
time, and often, when she had come to 
see me, she would ride on into the High 
Street, and having left Vanity at the 
stables of the Crown Hotel, disappear 
down Gask’s Alley to visit her friends, 
and once or twice—so I discovered 
afterwards — she had come face to face 
with Dick as she emerged again, and he 
had fetched her horse and put her into 
the saddle. 

Well, on the previous day she had 
knocked at the widow’s door to find 
a dismal scene awaiting her. It was the 
usual story. ‘The old woman’s rent was 
long overdue, and Gask had sent the 
day before to tell her that if it was not 
forthcoming in twenty-four hours he 
would put her and her son into the 
street. There was one and twopence 
in the house, and the debt amounted to 
nearly four pounds. 

‘Theodota had not been to the cottage 
for some time, and it is probable that, 
had she gone there every day, she would 
have heard nothing of their trouble from 
either mother or son. At four o’clock 
Gask’s man was to return. 

‘The girl put her hand in her pocket. 
The little she found there was not worth 
counting, and, at the moment, she owed 
every penny of her quarter’s money, for 
Vanity’s keep ran away with a good deal 
of it, as Major Purefoy saw to it that he 
was not groomed for nothing. She was 
dismayed. ‘The widow sat with her hands 
clasped on her knee waiting for the 
inevitable as best she might, and Jim, 
her son, was collecting their trumpery 
possessions into a heap. It was past 
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‘Theodora was standing with her toe on the fender gazing into the fire.” 
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a quarter to three, and Gask’s man might 
come at any minute, he said. ‘The cripple 
listened for his step with trepidation, for 
the man was a rough customer and there 
had been rough times with him on the 
previous day. He entreated Theodora 
to go. ‘here was no good in her staying. 

She rushed out of the house, blinded 
by her own tears, and coming up the alley 
she met Gask’s man, very drunk. 

Her heart smote her as she saw his 
condition and thought of those two poor 
creatures waiting for him in the cottage. 

“Go back,” she exclaimed, “it is not 
time yet !” 

For answer he thrust heavily past her. 

“Stop !—stop!” she called after him 
between her sobs. 

But he took no heed, and she turned 
away in despair, and half-way up the 
dark passage she nearly ran inte Dick 
Slater’s arms. 

“What is it? Oh! what has that brute 
been saying to you?” cried he, as his 
eyes fell upon her face. “I saw him 
turn in here, and I came because I was 
afraid you might meet him.” 

She was struggling with her tears. 

“What has he done? What has he 
done ?” reiterated the young man angrily. 
“Let me go after him —I’ll teach him to 
frighten you like that !” 

‘* No, no, you don’t understand !” cried 
‘Theodora, clinging to his arm ; “he hasn’t 
done anything—it’s not that—it’s nothing 
to do with me!” And she poured out 
the whole story. 

Dick is a much more excitable man 
than he looks, and he was head-over-heels 
in love and maddened, no doubt, by her 
touch. And her distress, I suppose, must 
have been the last straw. 

** Don’t, don’t be so unhappy,” he burst 
out as she ended, “and for heaven’s sake 
don’t cry! Don’t you know that I would 
do anything in the whole world for you ? 
Only let me help them and let me do it 
for your sake—I will make everything 
right. If you will only love me a little, 
there is nothing on this earth I will not 
do! Say that 1 may!” 

At this moment a sound fell upon 
Theodora’s ear. It was the town clock 
in the High Street striking four. She 
lost her head utterly. 

“Oh, yes, yes—anything, if you will 
only go!” she cried ; “oh, please, please 
stop him before it’s too late—now—at 
once! Go, and I will stay here till you 
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come back. 
here !” 

“Go and wait for me at the Library,” 
said Dick very quietly. ‘‘I will settle 
everything and bring your horse to you 
there.” 

And with that he disappeared down 
the squalid alley. 

It is to be hoped that Jim and his 
mother slept peacefully that night in their 
hovel, but ‘Theodora, in her bed at 
Harsdown, was in a very different plight. 
Dick had returned to her some time later, 
and though he made no allusion to what 
had passed between them in Gask’s Alley 
and had merely told her that all was 
made straight with the landlord, she had 
recognised vividly that he had not forgotten 
it, and, as he put her on Vanity’s back, there 
came over her the realisation of what she 
had done. He did not so much as speak 
of their next meeting—so she told. me 
afterwards —but for all that she recognised 
what she had ' let herself in for. Out of 
her own mouth she had condemned her- 
self, and he had every right to hold her to 
her words. ‘The idea was terrific. 

It makes me laugh now to look back and 
see myself and Theodora sitting, one at 
either side of my untouched breakfast 
table with the eggs and bacon growing 
cold between us. But I did not laugh 
then. I was very angry with Dick, and 
angry with her too. 

I made her drink some coffee, and 
when breakfast was done we went into 
my study. 

**T suppose I shall have to write to 
him,” I said, as I lit my pipe. 

We sat down to concoct the letter. 
Theodora was humble and penitent 
enough to disarm an ogre, but I was not 
going to be mollified. I was very stern 
with her. 

*T really don’t know what I said to 
him, Uncle Charles,” protested she as I 
interrogated her, pen in hand, “I was 
in such a state of mind that I hardly knew 
what I was doing. If you had only seen 
that horrible drunken fellow, Uncle 
Charles, you would understand—indeed, 
you would! I don’t even remember 
whether I promised anything. I only 
know that he said he’d do it for my sake 
and I begged him to help. It’s all too 
dreadful!” wailed Theodora, looking at 
me with miserable, beautiful eyes. 1 
suppose she looked at Dick like that. 


Oh, thank heaven you are 


We had got no further when Maria, 






























the parlourmaid, brought in a note for 
her. I had never seen the handwriting 
before, but all the sume we both knew by 
instinct that it came from the house up 
the road. She read it and then passed it 
to me. 


DEAR Miss MUSGRAVE (it began), 

I know you are at Colonel Dormer’s, 
so I am sending this over by hand. I am 
writing to tell you that I see now how badly 
1 behaved yesterday and to ask your for- 
giveness for it. I have no excuse to offer 
for letting my feelings run away with me as 
I did and taking such unpardonable ad- 
vantage of your distress, But I only spoke 
the truth and I am not going to take back 
one word of it. What I want to assure you 
is, that anything you said in your agitation 
shall be as if it had never been spoken. If 
you will do me one kindness, to show that 
you have forgiven me, you will let me help 
that woman permanently. 

I am 
Very truly yours, 
R. SLATER. 


“Well?” began Theodora, when I 
had finished reading, ‘“‘what do you 
think of it, Uncle Charles ? ” 

“What do I think of it?” said I; 
“there’s only one thing to think of it. 
The boy’s a gentleman. All the same, 
the next time you meet him you had 
better remember that he’s a man too!” 

But there was no next time for several 
months to come, for winter was soon 
upon us and ‘Theodora went away to pay 
a couple of visits. 1 met Dick occasion- 
ally when I was out, and when I did I 
made a point of speaking to him. Once 
I asked him to luncheon, and I was 
certain that he guessed how much I 
knew by the steady way in which his 
eyes met mine when Theodora’s name 
was mentioned. “1 don’t care if you do 


know,” they said. I must say I liked 
him. 
It was when Theodora came back 


from her visits that a thing happened 
which put the affair of Dick Slater into 
the background. I was reading one 
afternoon by the fire when she walked 
in, rather to my surprise, for though I 
knew she was due back at Harsdown 
that day, I did not expect her to look in 
so soon. She wore a long coat and a 
little leather bag was in her hand. 

“Why, you’ve come straight from the 
station,” I remarked as I noticed it. 

She shook her head and looked at me 
rather strangely; and my mind went 
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back to that other time when she had 
suddenly rushed in. 

“Tell me,” was all I could say. 
* Surely it’s not Dick Slater this time !” 

** No,” she answered, “it’s worse. I’m 
never going home again.” 

I stared. ‘‘ But, my dear girl, what are 
you going to do?” | exclaimed. ‘ What 
in heaven’s name . 

“T’m coming here,” she announced. 
* Uncle Charles, you must take me in— 
you will, won’t you? If not, of course I 
can go to the Crown x 

* Don’t talk nonsense about the Crown,” 
I said sharply. ‘‘ Really, Theodora, you 
are too silly.” 

It seemed she had arrived at home 
before luncheon, and when that meal was 
over she was told that Major Purefoy 
would be glad to speak to her in the 
smoking-room. It was not often that he 
desired her company, and she opened the 
door with an apprehension of coming 
trouble. ‘The fellow was sitting at his 
writing-table with a little pile of money 
and notes before him. He plunged into 
his subject at once. There were great 
retrenchments necessary at Harsdown, 
he said; he and his wife had been looking 
very carefully into things since she went 
away, and they had come to the decision 
that expenses must be cut down yet 
further in the stable. ‘They meant to 
keep no more horses ; nothing but a pony 
to draw the mowing-machine and go in 
the message cart. 

‘Theodora told me that the suspicion of 
what he had done had entered her mind 
with his first words and that his nervous- 
ness as he approached the point was not 
needed to make her sure of what was 
coming. She knew that when she went 
to the stables she would find Vanity’s box 
empty. She stood looking at him, dumb, 
as he finished his speech. 

“ But,” he concluded, ‘as you paid 
for his keep and his share of my groom’s 
attention (though nothing towards his 
actual stabling), I have decided that it is 
right to give you the whole of the price 
he fetched from the dealer. Here it is.” 
And he pushed the pile of notes and 
sovereigns towards her, 

“You have sold my horse!” cried she. 
“You have sold my father’s last present 
to me! How dared you do such a 
thing ?” 

“I have given you my reasons,” said 
Major Purefoy. 
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And Theodora gathered the whole heap 
of money into her hand and threw it in 
his face. 

“ Never, never, mever will I go back !” 
she said, throwing out her hands. ‘“ You 
needn’t ask me, Uncle Charles.” 

‘** My dear, I’m not going to,” said I. 

And so Theodora and I set up house 
together. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
and my age gave me the advantage of 
being able to offer hera home. We were 
extremely happy too—at least, I know I 
was—and all went well until the biting 
days of March set in and I took to my 
bed and lay at death’s door with double 
pneumonia. 

I was nearly sixty-seven, and at sixty- 
seven pneumonia is no joke; but never- 
theless, ‘Theodora and a hospital nurse 
managed between them to drag me from 
that uncomfortable spot on the borderland 
of the next world back into my old place 
in this one. And the experience, as I 
recovered by slow steps, brought me up 
short against a fact which both she and 
I seemed to have overlooked; and I 
realised that my fag-end of a life was 
indeed a frail thing to stand between a 
highly impulsive and very good-looking 
young woman and the world. She had 
cut herself adrift from the Purefoys, and 
though she had a good many friends, 
there was not one relation who could be 
expected to give her a home when my 
time should come. Her mother had 
been an only child; ‘Tom Musgrave’s 
one sister was married to an Australian, 
and his surviving brother—the man to 
inherit Harsdown after Mrs. Purefoy’s 
death—was a bachelor who spent his life 
in exploring Africa. 

The thought of all this sat on my con- 
sciencelike a load, and got between meand 
my rest at night; I had abetted the girl 
in leaving her home, and instead of it I 
had provided her with a makeshift. Her 
high spirit, her very moderate means, her 
rashnesses, her beauty, her generous 
heart—all these stood round me like a 
row of accusers, like so many possibilities 
of destruction. She was only twenty-six ; 
old enough, perhaps, to take care of 
herself . . . perhaps not. ... 

When I had got so far I had a relapse, 
and Theodora and the nurse fell to again 
in their uphill fight with the* enemy. 
Then having weighed many things over 
and over again in my mind, I finally took 
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my resolution ; and on the very first day on 
which my two dragons consented to leave 
me alone, T induced them both to go 
out for a walk. ‘Then I sent for Dick 
Slater. 

We sat together for nearly an hour, he 
and I. Perhaps I did an unwarrantable 
thing, perhaps I was clumsy, perhaps I 
was too outspoken. All the same it did 
not seem to offend Dick. He sat straight 
and stiff in his chair over against mine 
like a schoolboy being lectured and with 
that rather disconcerting way he has of 
looking straight into one’s eyes. He said 
little, but it was pretty easy to see what he 
felt. I gave him some fatherly advice, 
and I told him the story of Vanity. I 
wished Purefoy had been in the room to 
see him, though it would hardly have 
been a safe place for the little redfaced 
man. 

“‘T can never thank you enough, sir,” 
said Dick, as he took up his hat. 

“Tt isn’t a matter of thanks,” I re- 
joined; “it’s a matter of transferring my 
responsibilities.” 

“Call it what you like,” he answered, 
“so long as the result’s the same.” 

When I heard ‘Theodora’s step in the 
hall I felt like a ‘traitor, and when she 
found out that he had been with me she 
was furious, 

“Tt was simply shameful of Maria to 
let him in,” she exclaimed, “and I shall 
tell her so.” 

I sat still and prayed that Maria might 
not give me away. 

But Maria is Maria (which is high 
praise) and the nurse said that the visitor 
had done me good—as indeed he had— 
so Theodora’s wrath melted; for it was 
no feeling against the young man which 
worried her, but her fears for me. She 
had spoken to him once or twice since 
the autumn, for she had felt, and rightly 
I thought, that absolute avoidance of him 
would be undignified after his letter. 
She did not want him to think she was 
afraid of him. 

As I grew stronger my anxieties faded 
a little, and, reflecting on what I had 
done when in their grip, I told myself 
that in spite of my age I was as rash as 
Theodora herself. The part I had pledged 
myself to play struck me as a much more 
difficult one than I had bargained for, and 
it was with a feeling not much short of 
dismay that I attacked my companion one 
evening after dinner. ‘The nurse had 







































gone and we were settling into our old 
ways again. 

“ Don’t you think, my dear,” I began— 
and to my guilty mind my voice seemed 
to vibrate with hypocrisy — “‘that we 
might ask young Slater to dine one day ? 
Maria has told me how good he was in 
coming to inquire for me when I was ill. 
You don’t dislike him, do you? I mean, 
not to that extent.” 

‘“‘T don’t dislike him at all,” said she. 

“And you aren’t afraid of him, surely, 
Theodora ? ” 

“Afraid of him? Heavens, no!” She 
tossed her head. ‘‘Ask him to-morrow 
if you like,” she said, with her chin in 
the air. 

I did, and he came. 
fell asleep. 

At eleven o'clock I woke. A _ few 
minutes earlier Dick had taken his leave ; 
he would not disturb Colonel Dormer, he 
said, and he only hoped he had not tired 
him. As a matter of fact, I was rather 
tired, because keeping in one position 
with one’s eyes shut for any length of 
time is a strain. When I opened them, 
Theodora was standing with her toe on 
the fender gazing into the fire. She 
would have looked like a white statue if 
her face had not been a little flushed. 
She made Dick’s excuses; she had let 
him out quietly so as not to awake me, she 
said. 

I expressed shame for my rudeness, but 
she was not attentive. Suddenly she 
faced round on me. 

“Do you know where Vanity is?” she 
asked. 

By this time I really was rather sleepy, 
and, I suppose, off my guard. 

“T know,” I murmured, ‘ I heard.” 

“ What /” cried she. 

“That dealer was buying for Slater—I 
heard it ever so long ago,” I exclaimed, 
terrified back into my wits. (Heaven 
forgive me for the lie !) 

We went upstairs in silence. 

A couple of days later a note’ came for 
me. 


After dinner I 


DEAR CoOL. DORMER, 
I was telling Miss Musgrave the other 
night that I have got her horse. So far, I 
have kept him out at Barne’s Inn Farm, but 
now heis here. There is a lot of business at 
the office, this week, and I cannot use him 
for the next few days. Do you think she 
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would care for a ride? If so,a line to me 


will bring him at any hour she likes. May 
I have an answer? 
Very truly yours, 
R. SLATER. 


Evidently, I was not the only subtle 
person to be reckoned with. 

Theodora was looking at me with 
sparkling eyes. 

“Do you think I might?” she said 
breathlessly. 

She rode next day, and the day after, 
and the day after that; and on the last 
occasion Dick came to fetch the horse 
himself ; his groom was busy, it appeared. 
As he led the horse up a side road to 
the house behind the walls, he kissed the 
beast’s neck. (I know that, because an 
acquaintance of mine was looking out of 
a back window and saw him do it. The 
acquaintance was an old lady who was a 
member of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and she was much 
touched by the incident.} 

** And I always thought he was such a 
lout,” she added irrelevantly, when she 
told me. 

Evidently that old idea was to die 
hard. 

After this we saw a good deal of him. 
What happened to his business in those 
days I can’t imagine, and have never 
asked, but I fancy now that old Slater 
was in the secret and gave his son his 
head. 

3ut the climax did not come until 
May brought the warm weather which 
was health to me; and I was going up 
my front door steps one evening when 
the door opened and Dick came rushing 
out. I caught him by the sleeve. There 
was that in his expression which made me 
hurry into the sitting-room. Theodora 
was there alone ; but she did not look as 
if she had been alone long. 

“Did you meet him?” she said, 
coming up to me. “I have promised to 
marry him. Oh, Uncle Charles, you 
don’t know how good he is!” 

I really could not help smiling ; for I 
had known it perhaps longer than she had. 
But it would have been too ungenerous 
to say so then. 

And that is two years ago, and I am 
smiling still. 

For we did not do so badly for Theo- 
dora, Providence and I. 





Mr. George W. Smalley. 
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during the last forty years. 





PERSONAL MEMORIES OF 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


From time to time during the next few months this distinguished publicist and correspondent 
will contribute to the pages of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE a number of important remints- 
cences. These will be, in some degree, autobiographical, but only so far as ts necessary to explain 
his relations with those men and women who have been conspicuous in the public life of Europe 





VER memorable to me was my visit 

k to Berlin in 1866, and for two 
things. I saw something of the 

two greatest forces in Prussia, or two of the 
three greatest: the Prussian Armyand Count 
Bismarck. The third, whom I saw, but 
only saw, was the King, whom his grandson 
has since rechristened William the Great. 


to leave an indelible scar of defeat and 
humiliation on a kindred German capital. 
He wished, and the King wished, that in 
the future, and in the near future, Berlin 
and Vienna should be friends. In the inter- 
est of that wise policy the purely military 
ambitions of these generals, the Red Prince 
perhaps among them, who were soldiers 
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marched through the Brandenburg Gate, 
and up the Unter den Linden to the 
Opera Platz. By good luck I had rooms 
in the Hétel du Nord, then the best 
hotel in Berlin, midway in the great avenue 
of Berlin; and being on the second floor 
I could look well over the trees and 
along almost the whole stretch of this 
fine street, a hundred yards wide. 

It was such a spectacle as presents itself 
but seldom to the human eye, German or 
other. All things considered, it cannot 
often have been surpassed. The whole 
world was looking on. For here was 
Prussia, but three months ago a second- 
class European Power, which had suddenly 
stepped into the front rank. So dazzling 
was her rise that the Emperor Napoleon, 
gazing out of the Tuileries windows upon 
a transformed Central Europe, was already 
demanding ‘‘ compensation” for Sadowa, 
and demanding vainly. ‘The leadership 
of Germany had passed in a night from 
Austria to Prussia. The Germanic Con- 
federation had been dissolved and the 
North German Confederation, with Prussia 
the all-powerful head of it, had come into 
existence. With the refusal of Count 
Bismarck to listen to the demands of 
Napoleon, Prussia stood out in Central 
Europe as the German State which at 
last was to resist all attempts from beyond 
the Rhine to impose the will of a French 
ruler upon the German people. It was 
a Declaration of Independence—and of 
something more than independence. 

When the head of that great column of 
victorious troops emerged from the great 
Gate, what Berlin saw was the instrument 
by which these vast changes had been 
brought about. There were men of 
prophetic mind who saw in it the instru- 
ment of greater changes yet to be. But 
sufficient for the day was the glory thereof. 
All Berlin was in the streets ; or in this 
one street ; or in the windows and on the 
housetops of the Unter den Linden. As 
they cheered I did not think the volume 
of sound comparable to what one hears in 
London on great days of public rejoicing. 
There was rejoicing, of course, and there 
was enthusiasm, but it was of the grave 
German kind; none the less deep for 
being less resonant. I cannot remember 
being much impressed by these demon- 
Sstrations, nor by the flags and other 
decorations, The Prussian flag, with its 
black and red, was a less cheerful piece 
of bunting than the Tricolour or the Union 
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Jack. The Germans have, nevertheless, 
ideas of ornament and of art values; 
perhaps midway between the French, who 
are supreme in such matters, and the 
English, who have no ideas at all except 
to hang out all the flags they possess and 
trust to luck for harmony and effect. 
None the less was the Unter den Linden 
garlanded with banners and the better 
houses or larger buildings were glowing 
with colour and contrasts. But the military 
display was the important thing, and it 
was magnificent. 

The King came first, riding a little in 
front of his headquarters staff and of the 
generals who were in his suite. Whether 
he might be called William the Great or 
not, he was on that day a kingly figure. 
The officers with him numbered, I should 
think, perhaps a hundred and fifty, mostly 
well mounted, in uniforms which, what- 
ever they might be singly, were splendid 
in the mass. ‘They were perhaps too 
splendid. One ‘would have liked to see 
these men in the clothes in which they 
had marched and fought, with the stains 
of war upon them. But that, I suppose, 
would have been abhorrent to the German 
mind, and especially to the German 
military mind, with its deep devotion to 
etiquette and its worship of routine and 
all forms of military technique. Yet the 
echoesof Austrian battle-fields had not then 
sunk into silence, and we knew well enough 
that these were no holiday warriors. 

‘They rode slowly. When the rear rank 
had gone past there came a surprise. ‘The 
procession seemed for one moment to 
have come to an end. ‘There was an open 
space of perhaps fifty yards. In the 
centre of it rode three men. ‘The three 
were Von Roon, Minister of War, Moltke, 
and between them Bismarck, in a white 
uniform as major of Cuirassiers. It was 
when they came into view that the 
cheering rose highest. The King was 
popular, and the greeting of his people 
had been cordial. But the three men 
behind him were the real heroes. Von 
Roon had organised the forces of Prussia, 
Moltke had guided them to victory, 
Bismarck had planned and brought on 
the war. ‘The Carnot of Prussia; the 
soldier of all soldiers of Prussia next 
after the great Frederick ; the brain and 
will and directing force of Prussia, these 
three—and in all Europe no other three 
comparable to them, singly or together. 

So here they rode, these Three by 
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themselves ; apart, as if all that had gone 
before and all that was to come after 
were there in homage to them. ‘The 
King and his headquarters staff were but 


the advance guard to these Three. The 
five-and-twenty thousand troops who 
followed were byt their rear-guard. The 


the State were encompassed about by all 
that was brilliant and all that was useful 
in the State, them- 
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the ramrod with which he had been 
thrashed.” But in the mass you saw 
nothing slovenly, and the stiffness perhaps 
helped his officers to dress that company 
front in a straight line across the broad 
street. The front was, in fact, perfection, 
and so was the marching ; and as these 
bodies of drilled men moved up the 
Linden they looked like what they had 
proved themselves, irresistible. They 





selves excepted. 


They bore them- 
selves as befitted 
their services and 


their places, with a 
dignity, a serene 
disregard of every- 
thing but their duty, 
which belong to real 
greatness. Berlin 
hailed them with 
cheers of a_ kind 
which had _ been 
given to no other. 
I do not know that 
any of the three 
was precisely what 
might be called 
popular. Popular- 
ity was not what 
Von Roon or 
Moltke or Bismarck 
had sought. But 
Berlin knew, and 
Prussia knew, that 
but for these three 
there would have 
been no day of vic- 
tory for the Father- 
land. 

The troops came 
past in the forma- 
tion known as com-e 














pany front, and, as 
the Prussian com- 
panies were a hun- 
dred strong ormore, 
the effect was admirable. Berlin was 
thronged with soldiers for days after this, 
and the individual Prussian soldier was 
not then a very imposing object. He 
was well set up, but he and his uniform 
were not always on good terms ;—in 
short, he was too often slovenly or 
slouching. He had, moreover, a stiffness 
of bearing which reminded you of Heine’s 
bitter account of him in earlier days— 
that “he looked as if he had swallowed 
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swept on with a movement as of some 
great natural force. Regiment after regi- 
ment swung past. There was never a 
break or halt. The machine was in its 
best working order. The men carried 
their heads high, crowned with victory. 
And so the tide of war poured through 
this peaceful street. 

The Prussian uniform was not a brilliant 
one. In point of mere costume, these 
troops were not comparable to many 
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others. The Austrians were far more 
smartly dressed; and the English, and 
the French. But this blue and red looked 
workmanlike, while as for ornament— 
well, what ornament was needed beyond 
the word Sadowa, which might have been, 
but was not, embroidered on the collars 
of their tunics ? You saw also that this 
was a citizen army: the German people 
were in these ranks, or the Prussian people. 
The words have since become almost con- 
vertible, though there are millions of 
Germans who will not agree to that. 

The regimental officers were well enough 
mounted and, so far as one could judge 
from a parade like this, were good horse- 
men. They sat well down in their 
saddles. A good seat and good hands go 
together, or ought to go together, but do 
not always, and the hands seemed heavy 
if a horse turned restive. But another 
thing became clear as you looked. ‘The 
officers were of the elect. ‘The Prussian 
aristocracy was in the saddle. ‘There has 
never been a time since the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg when it was not in the 
saddle, actually and figuratively. To 
adapt Bismarck’s phrase at a much later 
day, in a great speech at Jena, this 
country of Prussia has never been ruled 
from below. It was not in 1866. Nor 
have the Junkers and the nobility of 
Prussia ever failed to pay with their 
persons when the need arose. In that 
murderous cavalry charge at Mars-la-Tour, 
the ranks were crowded with the sons of 
princes and dukes and counts, and all the 
rest ; they rode, no small part of them, to 
death, and knew they were riding to death, 
but no thought of rank or riches stayed 
them, nor did any one falter. 

It is impossible not to think of these 
later things as the memories of those 
September days in 1866 come back. I 
looked on then at the beginnings of what 
was foreordained to happen. This was 
the army, these were the very men, who 
were to close about Sedan in that other 
September of 1870. Long after that I 
was to see them again in the Opera Platz 
and Unter den Linden, when the King, 
who now rides with his grave gallantry of 
bearing at their head, was to be buried, 
on one of the coldest and perhaps the 
blackest days Berlin ever saw. The 
splendour had departed. The triumph 
of 1866 had given way to mourning and 
gloom. And on the architrave of the 
Brandenburg Gate, draped and shrouded, 
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like all Berlin, in black, stood out in white 
letters the last greeting of Berlin to its 
old-time King, ‘‘ Vale, Senex, Imperator.” 


Bismarck at Home. 

By one of those pieces of good fortune 
which descend only upon the undeserving, 
I came to know Count Bismarck before 
I left Berlin. I was advised to present 
my letter at the Landtag, and, as the 
Count was said to be in the House, I 
sent it in. He came out to the ante- 
chamber where I was waiting, and there, 
for the first time, I looked into the pale 
blue eyes whence had flashed the light- 
nings that had riven the power of Austria 
on the field of Sadowa. Now they had a 
kindly and welcoming look in them. But 
said Count Bismarck : 

“T have not a moment. A debate is 
on and I am to speak at once. Come to 
my house in the Wilhelmstrasse at half 
past ten to-night and we can have a talk. 
Meantime, you mightliketo hearthe debate.” 

And he called to an official to take me 
into the Chamber, shook hands again, 
and away he went. I heard his speech ; 
marvelled at the sight of a parliamentary 
chief in full military uniform; marvelled 
at the tone of authority, which also was 
military ; marvelled again at the brevity 
and directness of the orator, who took no 
thought of rhetoric, and hardly cared to 
convince but rather to command. It 
was the oratory of the master of many 
legions. ‘True, the four years’ conflict 
between him and the Prussian Parliament 
was over, but true also that on both 
Parliament and Minister that conflict had 
left a mark. In his voice there was still 
a challenge, and in the silence of the 
chamber still something sullen. He had 
won. They had lost in a struggle upon 
which, as Herr Lowegold me, they ought 
never to have entered ; would never have 
entered had they known. Lowe and his 
party of so-called Liberals confessed 
themselves not only beaten but wholly in 
the wrong. 

At half-past ten I rang at the outer 
door—which was more like a gate—of the 
Palace in the Wilhelmstrasse. It was 
opened by a soldier, who asked my name, 
and, when he heard it, told me I was ex- 
pected and asked me to follow him. Iwas 
taken upstairs to a large empty room on 
the first floor, In a moment out came 
Count Bismarck’s famous ad/atus, Herr 
Lothar Biicher. The Count was engaged 
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with the Minister of War, but, if I would 
wait, would see me presently. I waited 
ten minutes ; again the door to the left 
opened, and forth came Von Roon, the 
mighty organiser of war; himself, of course, 
a soldier, since in Prussia everybody who 
counted in affairs of State was a soldier, 
and still is. You had need to visit Berlin 
in those warlike days to understand 
what was meant by the phrase that Prussia 
wasacamp. ‘Then you had need to visit it 
again in time of peace to understand that, 
whether in peace or war, Prussia was still 
a camp: and as much in peace as in war. 
What it is now I cannot say. I have not 
been in Berlin these last fifteen years, but 
between 1866 and 1893 I was there many 
times, and every time it was a camp. 
The garrison of Berlin and Potsdam was 
never, I think, less than forty thousand 
men. ‘The streets of Berlin were always 
thronged with officers, and on the broad 
pavements of the Unter den Linden 
or the Friedrichstrasse there was scarce 
room for anybody else. ‘The youngest 
lieutenant wanted all of it to himself. 
To each other these officers were civility 
itself, but the civilian had no rights they 
were bound to respect. 

I had already seen something of this 
all-pervading military spirit and military 
supremacy, and sat reflecting on it in this 
great salon where I waited for Count 
Bismarck to be at leisure. When Herr 
von Roon came out he recognised me, I 
suppose, as a stranger, and, civilian though 
I was, gave me the greeting he thought 
due to Count Bismarck’s guest ; which I 
returned. ‘There was almost a halt as he 
strode past; his face was turned to me, 
and I could read in it the stern record of 
a long conflict, of vast responsibilities and 
years of unceasing toil; a rugged face 
enough, but the light of victory in his eye. 
He, too, had fought and won. Curiously 
enough, among the men I met at that 
time in Berlin the man who, Bismarck 
excepted, seemed to have most of the 
statesman in him, with the statesman’s 
civic virtues and traits, was this Minister 
of War. Not because he was Minister in 
the sense in which an English Secretary 
of State for War is Minister. The English- 
man is never a soldier ; he is a parliamen- 
tary chief, and his authority over the Army 
denotes the supremacy of Parliament over 
the whole military hierarchy, from Com- 
mander-in-Chief down to drummer-boy. 
But of parliamentary supremacy there 
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had been for these last four years in 
Prussia none whatever. The Minister of 
War was not responsible to Parliament ; 
he never has been; he is not now. He 
was then responsible to the King of 
Prussia, as he is now to the German 
Emperor. When, in May 1863, the 
Chamber protested to the King that the 
attitude of the Ministry to Parliament was 
arbitrary and unconstitutional (as it was), 
the King made answer that the Ministry 
possessed his confidence, and sent the 
Parliament about its business. That is, 
he prorogued Parliament, announced that 
he would govern for the present without 
a Parliament; but, as matters did not 
mend, and the Chamber again in December 
refused to vote a war Budget, the King 
dissolved it. Parliamentary Government 
existed at that time in Prussia under the 
constitution, but in name only. 

These reflections were cut short by the 
reopening of the door, and Count Bis- 
marck entered. Still in uniform, nor did 
I ever see him except in uniform, whether 
in public or private, till I saw him in his 
home at Friedrichsruh in 1893, when he 
wore a black frock-coat and black trousers, 
crowned, when he went out, by a soft, 
broad-brimmed, grey felt hat, quite shape- 
less. He had, more than any man I ever 
met, the manner of the grand seigneur, in 
which distinction of bearing and a grave, 
even gentle courtesy, went together. He 
was sorry, he said, to have kept me waiting, 
‘but the business of the State, you know, 
comes first, and though one crisis is over 
another succeeds, and we know not yet 
what the end is to be.” That I understood 
to refer, not to Austria, for the Treaty of 
Prague had been signed in August, but to 
France, where the Emperor was _ brooding 
over his lost prestige, and lost hold on 
Southern Germany, and was meditating 
demands which might compensate him 
for the loss of the power of meddling with 
matters which were none of his business. 


A Charming Incident. 

As he said this we walked into his 
private room, or cabinet’; the very centre 
of the spider’s web ; a comfortable, plain, 
workmanlike little room ; a writing-desk 
the chief piece of furniture, large enough 
to fill the whole of the further corner ; 
a sideboard opposite, a small table with 
ash-trays, a few chairs, and that was all. 
The curtains were drawn; the room, 
German fashion, seemed a trifle close, 
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and as if old Frederick William’s Tobacco 
Parliament had been held here all these 
hundred and fifty years. There was a 
rug in the centre which had to do duty 
for the carpet, which in Germany, as else- 
where on the Continent, never covers the 
whole floor. 

As we were sitting down, the Count 
behind his desk, a door opened, opposite 
to the one by which we had entered, and 
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“Sit where you are. I want to talk 
to you.” 

As I thought it over afterwards, I sup- 
posed Count Bismarck had some object in 
mind other than the pleasure of my con- 
versation. He knew that I was the repre- 
sentative of Zhe New York Tribune ; my 
letter to him had stated that. He knew 
what the position and power of Zhe Tribune 
were, and especially of its influence with the 
Germans in America; and it 
seemed to me that, in view of 











the relations between the 
Germans at home and the 
Germans beyond the seas, he 
thought it might be worth 
while that his view of the 
situation should be put be- 
fore the Germans in America 
and before the Americans 
also, in an authentic, though 
not an authoritative, way. 
Count Bismarck did not say 
that; it was my conjecture ; 
upon which I acted to a 
certain extent, as I will ex- 
plain more fully by and by. 
Countess Bismarck looked 
on at this performance, which 
she plainly did not like ; but 
presently smiled, and said to 
her husband: “ Well, if you 
will sit up you must have 
something to drink.” She 
went to the sideboard, mixed 
a brandy-and-soda, took it to 
him, put the glass to his lips, 
and stood by him to see that 
he drank the whole, which he 
did with no visible reluct- 
ance. He handed the empty 
tumbler to his wife, and 
thanked her. She put her 
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Field-Marshal and reorganiser of the Prussian army. 


there appeared a lady whom I had never 
seen: the Countess Bismarck. When she 
saw me she said to her husband : 

“ You have not been in bed for three 
nights. I hope you don’t mean to sit up 
again.” 

Of course I rose, saying: “ At any rate 
he shall not sit up for me.” But the 
Count laughed, came out from behind his 
desk, took me by the shoulders, thrust me 
down into the chair again, all with an air 
of camaraderie not easy to describe, and 
said : 


arm about him, kissed him, 
looked at me reproachfully 
but kindly, and vanished. A 
truly domestic, truly German, altogether 
charming little scene. 

Many years later, after Count Bismarck 
had become Prince Bismarck and a 
greater figure in Germany and the world 
than ever, I met Princess Bismarck again 
at a dinner in Homburg given by 
Mr. William Walter Phelps, American 
Minister at Berlin. Mr. Phelps had long 
been a friend of the Bismarck family, and 
on easy terms with the head of that 
family, who liked and respected him. It 
was a case of sympathy between opposites. 
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No contrast could be more complete than 
the contrast between Prince Bismarck 
and Mr. Phelps ; but their relations were, 
as so often happens, all the more friendly 
for that reason. I was presented to the 
Princess, and after dinner inquired 
whether she remembered this midnight 
incident in the Wilhelmstrasse. She asked 
me to describe it, 
and I told her 
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them all. The Princess will ever live as 
an amiable figure, and if she had not 
been that, would still live as the wife of 
the one great German of his time ; as the 
woman who had known how to captivate 
a fancy once supposed to be wayward, 
and to make it and him herown. The 
quality which distinguished her was sweet- 





what had _hap- 
pened. She had 
wholly forgotten 
it. I asked her 
if I might some 
day narrate the 
story. ‘“‘I don’t 
see why you 
should not,” she 
answered. Years 
after that I again 
saw the Princess 
at Friedrichsruh, 
and she asked 
whether I had ever 
repeated my tale. 
I said no; but I 
still meant to avail 
myself of her per- 
mission, as I now 
do. 

The _ Princess 
thought, I ima- 
gine, she would 
like to see the 
Prince portrayed 
in this intimate 
way, and in this 
relation to_ his 
wife. Her life 
had always been 
lived in and for 
his. She knew 
well what the 
world thought ; to 














the world he was 
always The Iron 
Chancellor. But 
in private life he 
was the affectionate, loyal husband to 
whoin one woman had devoted all she 
had: all her love, truth, worship—an 
adoration which perhaps not many men 
have deserved or received from any woman. 

There is much in Bismarck’s “‘ Love- 
Letters ”—which are hardly love-letters— 
about his wife, and much in other Bis- 
marck books, notably in Sidney Whitman’s 
“Personal Reminiscences,” the best of 


Helmuth, Count von Moltke, 
Chief of the General Staff at Berlin, and Field-Marshal of the German Empire. 


ness of nature, which she never lost during 
a life harassed by many solicitudes and 
vexed by illness. 

The Countess Bismarck having departed 
out of the little room, the King’s Minister 
plunged at once into his subject, which 
was nothing less than the history of the 
last four years during which he had ruled 
over Prussia. Much of what he said I 
repeated no very long time after. All 
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that he said, or all that I could remember, 
I put down in writing that night before 
I slept. It contained, however, so much 
that obviously was not meant for print, 
and could never be printed, that, after 
using as much as I thought could possibly 
be published, I destroyed my manuscript. 
I had said to Count Bismarck as I left, 
somewhere towards two in:the morning, 
that he knew he had been talking to a 
journalist, and yet had said many things 
he could not wish made known to the 
public. He laughed, and answered: 
“Well, it is your business to distinguish.” 

It is, therefore, still my business to 
distinguish. I may perhaps say a little 
more than I could while both the Emperor 
and the Prince were alive ; but not much, 
For, in truth, I have never quite under- 
stood why confidences cease to be con- 
fidences because those who imparted them, 
or those whom they concern, are dead. 
A man who quits this world leaves his 
reputation, if he has any, bchind him. 
Indiscretions may affect his memory as 
they might have affected his living fame. 
In this case they would exalt Count 
Bismarck’s fame, but it might be at. the 
expense of others whom he had no desire 
to belittle. So I keep, for the most part, 
to generalities. 


Bismarck and his Royal Masters. 

Of the King he spoke with astonishing 
freedom, yet never a word to injure the 
Sovereign whom he served. I will quote 
once more a sentence I have repeated 
before now: 

“ You are a Republican, and you cannot 
wholly understand the loyalty I cherish to 
a King to whose ancestors my ancestors 
have been loyal for hundreds of years.” 

Yet it comes to this—and of this truth 
history has long since taken account— 
that between Count Bismarck and his 
august master there was a long-continuing 
conflict. If the King had won there 
would have been no Austro-Prussian War, 
nor any Franco-German War, nor any 
German Confederation, nor any Germany 
as we know Germany to-day. When, 
therefore, the present German Emperor 
puts forward his grandfather as the author 
of these great changes, he is making for 
his grandfather a false claim. While he 
was still Prince William of Prussia he said : 

“ Whenever I hear a great event in my 
grandfather’s reign discussed I never hear 
his name mentioned, but always Bis- 
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marck’s. When I come to the throne it 
is my name you will hear as the author of 
the policies and deeds of my reign.” 

William the Second has kept that 
pledge, but that is no reason why he 
should try to re-write the history of his 
grandfather’s time, or to rob Prince Bis- 
marck of the renown which belongs to 
him, and which the world awards him. 
Powerful as he is, he is not powerful 
enough for that. 

This is a digression, but it will serve to 
bring out the main fact that there was a 
contest between the King and Bismarck in 
1866, and that not the King but Bismarck 
came out triumphant. In the long war 
with Parliament the King and his Minister 
were together ; and the King was as loyal 
to his Minister as the Minister was to the 
King. But when the critical moment 
came, it still has to be said that Bis- 
marck’s was the seeing eye and the 
deciding voice, and his, and not the 
King’s, was the directing mind. 

Over the heads of the Parliament and 
people of Prussia, and against the wish of 
the King, who only at the last moment 
and by one last argument had been 
persuaded to consent, did Bismarck pur- 
sue his way. 


The Emperor’s Indecision. 

“Tt was not,” said Bismarck, “till I 
had convinced the King that his honour 
as a soldier was involved that he would 
agree to the war with Austria. No 
political argument moved him. - The 
vision of a united Germany with himself 
at the head of a German Confederation 
did not dazzle him. 

“ Austria is my brother,’ he said, ‘the 
war would be fratricidal. The Emperor 
and I are bound together by many ties, 
by many interests ; above all, by affection 
and by loyalty. I should think it 
treacherous to attack a Sovereign who 
has given me many proofs of good-will, 
and to whom I have given pledges. 
Nothing will induce me to do it.’ 

“Yet,” continued Bismarck, “ he had 
allowed me to take step after step, each 
one of which led inevitably to war. In 
the long conflict with the Parliament, he 
was with me. Only by this support was 


that conflict maintained, or victory 
possible. No money was voted for four 
years. We laid hands on the public 


revenues, but the Government had to be 
carried on in part by money supplied out 
































of that Royal Treasure Fund which for 
generations the Kings of Prussia have 
hoarded for kingly purposes. The pre- 
parations for war were nourished from the 
same source. The war with Denmark 
was paid for to a certain extent out of the 
same royal purse. The Landtag never 
assented to the Schleswig-Holstein enter- 
prise, nor would vote a solitary thaler to 
carry it on. Before that, when I became 
Minister, in September 1862, my first act 
was to announce to the Chamber that I 
proposed to govern without a Budget. 
The Chamber protested against that as 
unconstitutional, which of course it was. 
Six months later the Chamber invited the 
King to dismiss his Ministers, He replied 
that his Ministers had his confidence, and 
a week later, instead of dismissing us, 
announced that he proposed to govern 
without a Parliament. 

“ All this time I was preparing for war 
with Austria after Denmark. ‘The King 
must have known what it all meant, but 
he did not stay his hand nor withdraw 
his confidence from us. After the peace 
with Denmark there was no longer any 
reason for military preparations except 
Austria. But the King still allowed me 
to go on. In January 1865 the Parlia- 
ment again rejected the Budget. The 
King rejoined by seizing on the public 
revenues in the name of the State. The 
public knew nothing of what I had in 
mind. The Parliament knew nothing. 
If it had been possible to take Parliament 
into my confidence, the Budget would 
have been voted. The Liberals have 
admitted that. But to take Parliament 
into my confidence would have been to 
take Austria into my confidence. It 
could not be. It was necessary to strike 
suddenly ; to strike. before Austria could 
assemble her reserves, or take advantage of 
her immense resources, or bring into line 
all the discordant races of that great empire. 

“How much did I tell the King? 
Well, as much as was necessary for the 
time being. The great struggle with His 
Majesty was put off till the moment of 
conflict was near—till it was necessary to 
throw off the mask. Besides, you must 
consider that I had to deal, not only with 
the King, but with the various Court in- 
fluences which surrounded him. ‘They 
were almost all hostile to me. Many of 
them were very powerful with the King. 
I might spend six weeks in coaxing him 
to assent to a particular measure. When 
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he had promised, in would come some 
Grand Duchess and in half an hour undo 
my six weeks’ work.” 

I interrupt the flow of this speech to 
remark that, long after this, Prince Bis- 
marck repeated to me the same complaint 
alout grand-ducal interventions. They 
never ceased. They were never relaxed. 
There was no conciliating these great 
personages. ‘They had policies and pur- 
poses of their own, which were never 
those of Germany, but always of some 
German principality with which their 
personal interests were bound up. There 
is nothing so selfish-as a second-class 
Royalty, or a Serenity with a dukedom 
which a pocket-handkerchief would cover. 

Bismarck continued : 

“In the end, Austria played my game 
for me. She demanded, in April 1866, 
the demobilisation of the Prussian forces, 
which had begun to put themselves on a 
war-footing in March. Then I knew the 
Lord had delivered her into our hands, 
I laid the demand before the King, 
saying, “I do not know whether your 
Majesty is prepared to surrender the 
command of your army to your brother of 
Austria.” He took fire at once. Then 
it was that he felt his honour as a soldier 
was attacked. From that moment the 
difficulty was to restrain him. We were 
not quite ready. It would have been 
dangerous to declare war at once. It was 
dangerous, perhaps, to let the moment of 
the King’s anger pass, lest counsels of 
peace should again prevail. But one 
risk or the other had to be taken, and I 
chose the latter. Two months later, 
June 18, war was declared and the King 
issued a manifesto to his people which 
was everything that could be wished. All 
the rest was in the hands of the God of 
Battles.” 


Victory, not Triumph. 

Then a pause, and a piercing glance ; 
then on he went : 

“After Koniggratz there were the 
same difficulties. ‘The King could not at 
first understand why his career of victory 
was to be interrupted. He was King no 
longer. He was Field-Marshal command- 
ing the forces of Prussia. He had wona 
great battle. The power of Austria was 
broken. Vienna lay at his mercy. Ger- 
many was waiting to know whether 
Austria or Prussia. was to be her future 
master—well, no, not master, but which of 
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the two was to be the chief State in Ger- 
many, and the true leader of the German 
people. 

“* What other sign of supremacy could 
be so visible, so convincing, as the 
Prussian armies in Vienna, Prussian 
troops encamped in the Prater, the 
Danube bridled and bridged by us Prus- 
sians? When an enemy’s capital lay at 
the victor’s mercy, why should he not enter 
it? What great soldier ever refrained ?’ 

“Thus,” said Bismarck, “spoke the 
King. I ventured to remind his Majesty 
of his reluctance to make war on the Em- 
peror of Austria, and to ask whether, now 
that he was vanquished, he wished him to 
be humiliated also. That seemed to 
touch him. We talked long. He was 
surrounded by generals and princes who 
urged him on, but in the end he came 
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round to my view, which had been his 
own view before the war. So here we 
are in Berlin, and not in Vienna, and, 
please God, we shall all be friends again, 


and some day there will be one Germany, . 


and not two, or twenty, or fifty, as in times 
past and to-day. The fruits of our 
triumph are yet to gather.” 

Twice during this discourse I had risen 
to go, but Bismarck said, “ No, I have not 
finished.” The third time it was long 
past one o’clock, and I said, “If I don’t 
go now Countess Bismarck will never let 
me see you again.” ‘This amused him, 
and he remarked, “I suppose you think I 
am getting sleepy!” But sleepy he was 
not. He had talked for near two hours 
with unquenchable energy and freshness ; 
and with a force of speech in which no 
man was his rival. 


The illustrations for this article are from the Rischgits collection, with the exception of the author's 
portrait, which was specially taken for THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE dy Reginald Haines. 













THE NECKLACE. 


HAD a necklace poor, 
| Tis all unwound, 
And the dull, tarnished beads 
Fall to the ground. 


I had my songs to sing, 
But ah! not here, 

Where dark skies cloud the heart 
With doubt and fear— 


But in that fairy-land, 
Where wondrous light 
Shines on the blindest eyes 
And gives them sight— 


There, with a quickened sense 
My soul to aid, 

I'll reach to higher things 
Than those I’ve said. 


And so, farewell, dear love, 
Till I can lay 

Down at thy feet, my gold, 
That now is clay. 
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fire started. By the time the 

alarm was raised, two or three 
ramshackle outbuildings of the farm 
behind The Fortune of War were 
alight, and haystacks and the hotel itself 
in danger. ‘lhere were the usual inci- 
dents. ‘The Volunteer Fire Brigade, a little 
bothered by. their uniforms and an admir- 
able routine that presupposed a proper 
water supply that wasn’t there, wrangled 
over dribbling hose and got in the way of 
rude but practical persons with milking 
pails. The hand-engine received then 
and there its permanent title of ‘“‘the 
chipped-potato cart.” Somebody mistook 
a bucket of tar fora bucket of water, with 
widespread damage to clothing and risk 
to life that was only averted by imperfect 
aim. The landlord of The Fortune of 
War got kicked by a frightened horse, 
some poultry disappeared-—uncooked — 
and the Vicar, the insurance agent, and 
three industrious maidservants removed 
the greater part of a haystack out of 
danger. ‘Ihe whole thing was over so 
quickly that the spectators, who were also 
confused and excited actors, did not 
realise until afterwards that they had 
witnessed a Great Deed. 

It was young Mr. Beckerleg the chemist, 
who also wrote poetry, who, so to speak, 
put capitals upon it on the spot. But for 
him it is probable that those people who 
retained any definite impressions of the 
frantic scene would have remembered only 
the comical figures made by the two men 
as they staggered out of the blazing stable. 
‘True it is that the events of history depend 
upon the seeing eye and the ready tongue. 

After the fire had been put out, Mr. 

3eckerleg stumbled over the larger of the 

two men as he lay forgotten, coughing, 
over a barrow behind a pigstye. Recog- 
nising him, he said: 

“You're a hero!” 

“T on’y, I on’y ” the man strove to 
say in a whimpering tone. 

“J say you’re a hero!” repeated Mr. 
Beckerleg, with a hand on his shoulder. 
A crowd surrounded them, a lantern was 
Drought, and the large man, wincing from 
the light, was seen to be Bill Tucker. 
Shielding his face with his crook’d arm he 
continued to say, between fits of coughing. 


N OBODY knew how or when the 
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“ T on’y—— ” until the Vicar’s wife, who 
had brought a sweater for her husband, 
came to his assistance. 

“Don’t you see what the poor man’s 
trying to say?” she cried, turning to the 
half-circle of faces that upon recognition 
of Bill betrayed only a suspended en- 
thusiasm. ‘“ He only did his duty!” 

Bill looked grateful though surprised. 
Somebody said, ‘ What, Bill?” incredu- 
lously ; and then, as if in reproof, there was 
a ragged cheer led by Mr. Beckerleg. 

“ But where’s the man he saved ?” said 
the Vicar’s wife. There was a quite 
horrible moment, and then oné of the 
dairymaids, a pretty girl with a smutted 
face, was understood to say that the 
gentleman had gone to catch his train. 
He was a commercial gentleman. That 
brought relief and recollection. Of course, 
the second comical figure emerging from 
the stable had been that of Mr. Parslow, 
the little ginger-whiskered Birmingham 
traveller. Everybody knew Mr. Parslow, 
and now the hotel people remembered, as 
if from a week ago, his intention of catch- 
ing the nine-forty. By this time Bill had 
been got upon his legs, and mutely showed 
a half-crown in his grimy paw. ‘lhe crowd 
cried “Shame!” and somebody advised 
him to spurn the coin. Bill spat upon it, 
but did not throw it away. Then they 
told him what he had done and the way 
he did it. Lye-witnesses multiplied, and 
argued, and appealed for confirmation of 
their statements to Bill, who kept repeating 
defensively, “I on’y done my duty.” 

A thoughtful draper wondered what on 
earth a commercial gentleman was doing 
in the farm stable at that time of night, 
but Mr. Beckerleg told him to keep to 
the ‘‘broad facts of the case,” and then 
the Vicar suggested that Bill had better 
be taken home to his wife. 

Bill’s home was at the other end of the 
town, near—too near, in the opinion of 
gamekeepers—the Hall plantation. With 
the modesty of a true hero he wanted to 
go home alone, but that wasn’t allowed, 
and a little excited group led by Mr. 

3eckerleg gave him varied and unnecessary 
support. 

Mrs. ‘Tucker, a peak-faced, worried- 
looking woman with sandy hair tied in 
a skimpy knot, peered under her hand 
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through the half-opened door in a 
frightened way, and said sharply, ‘“‘ What’s 
’e done ?” 

Mr. Beckerleg went forward and said, 
* Your husband’s a hero.” 

“No ’e isn’t, ’e’s a labourer,” she said 
with the nervous alacrity of a person 
who sometimes found the definition 
convenient, and made a_ half-hearted 
attempt to shut the door. Mr. Beckerleg 
prevented her. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “ but he’s a hero 
for all that. He’s saved a man’s life.” 

“What he do that for?” she said 
suspiciously, and, on the matter being 
explained, added with resignation, “ Well, 
I suppose you’d better bring ’im along in.” 

Three or four men hustled for the 
honour and led Bill tenderly to a chair. 
His wife, seeing that he was sober, began 
to cry. 

“Ym sure I dunno what’s goin’ to 
become of us,” she said weakly. 

Mr. Beckerleg, who in the light was a 
thin, fair young man with a cut-away chin, 
reassured her. England, and he might 
say Amblehurst, did not forget its heroes. 
He made a little speech which the others 
applauded. Mrs. ‘Tucker muttered some- 
thing about its being her own house, and 
asked them not to wake the children. 
Mr. Beckerleg, lowering his voice, said 
that the dear little things would wake 
up with a father to be proud of. Mrs, 
Tucker sniffed, and Mr. Beckerleg, turning 
to his companions, suggested that they 
withdrew from the touching family re- 
union, As husbands they would under- 
stand. So they all shook hands with 
Bill, who remained sitting in a dazed sort 
of way, and tip-toed out of the cottage, 

Mrs. ‘Tucker bolted the door and, 
coming over to Bill, said in a tone and 
with a gesture that was half scared 
and half menacing, ‘‘ Look ’ere, what you 
bin doin’ ?” 

“T dunno,” said Bill stupidly, “ ’eroin’, 
I s’pose.” 

Whereat she began to cry bitterly. 
There was always something, she said. 
First he must go and get the sack from 
a navvying job on the railway, then there 
was the hare he found, and now, and 
now—the rest was in her apron. 

“Oh, shut it,” said Bill, “I on’y done 
my duty.” 

“Duty?” she said, looking up in 
gloomy astonishment, “’oo says so?” 

*“ Parson’s wife says so.” 
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“ What she know about it?” said Mrs, 
Tucker, still unconvinced. 

Bill, as if admitting the weakness of 
the evidence, said that it wasn’t only the 
parson’s wife. He went over half a dozen 
names, adding, ‘‘They all saw it done. 
They all says I’m an ’ero.” 

She hoped it would be a lesson to him. 

Then Bill got angry, and with many 
adjectives explained to her what a hero 
was. ‘‘Same as Capting Webb, an’-— 
an’—Jack the Giant Killer.” 

She told him not to talk silly. With 
a happy thought he produced the _half- 
crown. She took it, but only said that 
she never did trust them tallymen. 

“T tell you straight,” said Bill, with 
almost tearful earnestness, “I saved the 
bloke’s life.” 

* You never!” she said scornfully, and 
put the half-crown in a cracked teapot on 
the dresser. 

He was reduced to saying, ‘‘ Well, you 
wait till mornin’.” She opined that 
they'd have the ‘‘p’leece” round in the 
morning, and Bill triumphantly agreed. 

“P’leece an’ parson an’ Mayor and 
Corporation,” he said, “with bands an’ 
illuminated addresses.” In his enthusiasm 
he thrust his hand into his jacket pocket 
and withdrew it hastily—and apparently 
gory. 

“Oh, Bill!” whimpered his wife, with 
a hand at her breast; and then, seeing 
that the mess was not blood, she turned 
away with, “I know your ’eroin’.” 

Bill wiped his hand on his trousers 
and said rather sheepishly—‘‘ What d’you 
expect when a man done what I done? 
‘There was eggs, an’ chicken, too, flyin’ 
around like—like hailstones. Fair cut 
my way through ’em.” 

His wife glanced at the door and then 
at the window, and pulled the curtains 
closer. ‘‘Gimme your jacket an’ go to 
bed,” she said patiently. 

Bill nursed his heroism in the morning, 
and the children got a holiday from 
school on the strength of it. ‘They were 
more sympathetic than their mother, 
though they did not get a very clear idea 
of what had happened. After Bill had 
told the story three times, each time with 
more picturesque details, the youngest 
boy said, “ Where you ’it ’im, farver?” 

Bill got up to dinner, and afterwards 
the Vicar looked in. ‘The Vicar’s manner 
was all the more effusive for delay. He 
had not seen the incident, being busy 
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with the haystack, but he knew Bill. He 
thought it wise to reserve his congratula- 
tions until he had made inquiries ; every- 
body, including his wife, had been a little 
excited last night, and heroism was in the 
air. Apparently, however, the story was 
quite genuine; there were any number 
of eye-witnesses, and, for the sequel, 
Mr. Parslow had undoubtedly dashed 
into the hotel, singed and agitated, with 
an imperfect explanation, and only time 
enough to make a hasty toilet and catch 
his train, 

Bill, who by this time had got the 
sense of his position, did not fail to see 
that the Vicar was a little ashamed of his 
incredulity. ‘The hero did not press his 
advantage, but showed himself willing 
to let bygones—which he named—be 
bygones to a quite embarrassing extent. 
The Vicar, being young, winced at being 
reminded of his past severities of judg- 
ment upon a man who had proved a hero, 
and hastily turned the conversation upon 
the future. Something public would have 
to be done, he said, to mark Amblehurst’s 
appreciation of her son. Bill’s eyes plainly 
asked ‘How much?” and a moistening 
of his lips suggested that he understood 
the word “public” in too narrow and 
technical a sense. The Vicar hastened 
to say that he was reporting the matter 
to the proper authorities, and there would 
be, if not a medal, at least a certificate. 
He would talk to the Mayor about the 
presentation. 

Mrs. Tucker, as one with a gloomy 
view of authorities in general and the 
Mayor in particular in relation to Bill, 
said that quite enough fuss had been 
made as it was. She didn’t want to ’ear 
no more about it. ‘The Vicar withdrew, 
with something jocular about no man 
being a hero to his wife, and an uncom- 
fortable feeling of reserve behind his 
generous desire to take no account of 
persons, 

‘The “something public”—except in 
the limited sense understood by Bill—set 
Amblehurst by the ears. Popular feeling, 
already made sensitive by the neglect of 
the London papers, which merely touched 
on Bills exploit in three- or four-line 
paragraphs in the Country News column, 
demanded an important function. Nobody 
agreed upon the form of it, and two 
factions quickly emerged; one, led by 
the Vicar, would emphasise the moral 
recognition of great deeds as an example 
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under Mr. Beckerleg, wanted something 
more solid. 

Mr. Beckerleg, besides being a poet, 
was “advanced” in his religious and 
social opinions, and he made this an 
opportunity to talk about bigotry and 
narrowness, and the premium set by the 
Church upon the meaner virtues of 
sobriety and “respectability” (save the 
mark !) and cringing to superiors. Words 
like ‘‘impertinent” and “ pharisaical” 
were exchanged in the local paper, where 
Mr. Beckerleg had already enshrined the 
incident in verse under the title ‘‘ A Man’s 
a Man for a’ that.” On the whole, the 
Beckerleg faction had it, and there was a 
Committee formed to start a subscription 
list; but at the first meeting the thoughtful 
draper said, ‘What about Mr. Parslow?” 
When it came to talking about subscrip- 
tions, Mr. Parslow—from whom nothing 
had been heard—ought to be given the 
honour. Mr. Beckerleg proposed that 
Mr. Parslow be left to stew in his own 
meanness. ‘The draper said yes, that was 
all right, but every man ought to be given 
a chance to tell his own story his own 
way. He said this rather meaningly, and 
Mr. Beckerleg took it as a personal matter. 
Did they mean to say that he didn’t know 
an act of heroism when he saw one? 
Mr. Jarvis, the Mayor, as Chairman, said 
there was much to be said on both sides, 
Whatever was done, he was willing to 
preside. 

Meanwhile the Vicar’s faction held 
their meeting, and decided that Lady 
Littlewood, of the Hall, should be asked 
to present Bill with the medal or the 
certificate, as the case might be, at the 
approaching Flower Show. 

Amongst all these discussions involving 
the honour of Amblehurst, Bill was 
temporarily left in the background. It 
cannot be said that his private efforts to 


remind Amblehurst of his existence 
increased his popularity. The landlord 
of ‘the Fortune of War didn’t so 


much mind keeping his promise, made in 
the heat of the moment, to stand Bill a 
pint every evening for the rest of his life, 
but found the hero’s willingness to be 
similarly dealt with by anybody that 
liked prejudicial to what the police 
called the “ conduct of his house.” ‘The 
farmer who gave Bill a regular job found 
it necessary to remind him that he didn’t 
exactly pay him for being a hero. 
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Amblehurst was getting a bit “ fed up” 
with Bill—as somebody put it—when 
Mr. Parslow came round again. As was 
his custom, he reached The Fortune of 
War late in the evening. He was not 
a sensitive man, but when he made his 
usual cheery entrance into the full smoke- 
room he could not help noticing that his 
reception might be described as cold. 
Almost his first words were, ‘“ What 
about that chap who nearly got roasted ?” 

There was a dead silence, and then 
somebody said meaningly, “Yes, what 
about him ?” 

“Give it up,” said Mr. Parslow flip- 
pantly. 

Mr. Jarvis coughed and asked Mr. 
Parslow if he didn’t read the papers. He 
said rather tactlessly that up in Brum 
they didn’t have time to spell out all the 
agricultural news. This made the worst 
impression, and the Mayor observed with 
dignity that Amblehurst might be a small 
place, but saving a man’s life was saving 
a man’s life all the world over, and the 
others said, “‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. Parslow looked startled at the 
unanimous applause, but said carelessly, 
** So far as I’m aware, nobody saved any- 
body.” 

The company exchanged glances, and 
then the thoughtful draper, who hadn’t 
spoken yet, said might they make so bold 
as to ask Mr. Parslow what he was doing 
at the farm when the fire broke out ? 

Mr. Parslow hesitated for a moment, 
and then said with some embarrassment, 
“Well, I don’t know as I need mind 
telling you. There’s a little girl, you 
know, who’s going to be Mrs. Parslow, 
but I don’t see what that’s got to do with 
it.” And then, as nobody spoke, he 
went on rather truculently, ‘“‘ What are 
you chaps getting at? Anybody would 
think I set fire to the place.” 

““No, no,” said the draper, ‘we don’t 
say that. All we want is to give credit 
where credit is due.” 

Mr. Parslow said it was very kind of 
them, but there was really nothing to 
brag about. He was just going off to 
catch his train when he heard a little dog 
yapping, and being fond of little dogs he 
looked about for the place where it was 
shut up. “I found this long chap lying 
on a heap of straw,” he said. “He 
seemed confused. I should say he’d got 
some beer to sleep off. So I shook him 
up and told him to look slippy, and as 
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I’d handled him rather roughly I gave 
him half a crown to soothe his feelings.” 

The tale sounded convincing, and 
those of the company who had been eye- 
witnesses looked to Mr, Beckerleg for an 
explanation. iverybody remembered, 
now, that Mr. Beckerleg didn’t like Mr. 
Parslow because he “ wiped his eye” at 
billiards, 

“Do you mean to say you saved his 
life?” said Mr. Beckerleg faintly but 
derisively. 

“Well, if you like to put it that way,” 
said Mr. Parslow. “I don’t know how 
he’d have got out of it, if it hadn’t been 
for me.” He ought to have left it there, 
but being a bit sore at Mr. Beckerleg’s 
tone, he added, ‘‘ It seems to me you all 
lost your heads.” 

That, of course, turned sympathy the 
other way, and then Mr. Parslow lost his 
temper. He said they were a “set of 
mugs,” and that evidently Bill Tucker 
had “‘ got them on toast.” After that the 
question of who saved whom became a 
matter of little moment, and things were 
beginning to look ugly when Mr. Jarvis, 
as Mayor and magistrate, hammered on 
the table with his glass and called for 
order. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “there’s no 
need for quarrelling. Mr. Beckerleg 
may have been a bit hasty in his con- 
clusions, but we’re all liable to make 
mistakes at the best of times. An act 
of heroism has undoubtedly been com- 
mitted, or perhaps I should say done; 
and a medal or certificate, as the case may 
be, will have to be presented. We have 
Mr. Parslow’s word for it that he didn’t 
save anybody’s life, so there’s no injustice 
to him. We all know Messrs. Peake and 
Fildew, and, speaking for myself, we’ve 
always found them pleasant and straight- 
forward in business, and it would be a 
pity at this time of day to ask them to 
send round another representative. Am- 
blehurst may not be as big as Birming- 
ham, but what I say is that if it is worth 
while for Birmingham to send to Amble- 
hurst, there’s no call why Ambleburst 
should not be treated with proper re- 
spect.” 

There was a loud chorus of “ Hear, 
hear!” As Mr. Jarvis, besides being 
Mayor, was also the biggest ironmonger 
in Amblehurst, Mr. Parslow expressed 
himself completely satisfied, and the 
evening ended in harmony. 
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JOAN AND THE WHALE. 





BY JESSIE POPE. 


[LLUSTRATED BY JOHN HASSALL. 


when he got his steam yacht 
Joan should be his first passenger, 
though of course when the time came 
Mrs. Grundy decreed she must not be 
the only one. Asa matter of fact it was 
the chaperon, or chaperons, that spoilt the 
trip and caused the trouble. Without 
them, such good friends as Joan and 
Tony could never have got on strained 
terms ; but, as convention comes before 
comfort nowadays, Mrs. Latimer and 
Major Ponderbury were asked to make 
up the small and select party on board 
the Cygnet, bound for a summer cruise on 
the east coast of Scotland. Mrs. Latimer’s 
husband was tea-planting in Ceylon, and 
she had come over to England for her 
health, and incidentally her enjoyment. 
She certainly looked very fit and un- 
usually smart and good-looking for a 
chaperon, and Joan, who, though twenty 
years younger, had very decided opinions, 
thought she laughed too heartily and too 
often for a woman who was thousands of 
miles from her husband and _ should, 
therefore, have been inconsolable. Joan 
was a young person of character: you 
could see that by her face, her grave grey 
eyes, and thick, dark, expressive eyebrows, 
and that big chin of hers, which not only 
showed resolution but also betrayed a 
tendency to obstinacy. Her figure was 
lithe and supple as a boy’s, and her 
recklessness had led the more cautious 
Tony into many a scrape in the days when 
they ran wild together, and the steam- 
yacht was only a dream of the future. 
Tony had asked Major Ponderbury to 
come for the cruise because he naturally 
thought the elder couple would pair off 
together ; and, as he and Joan had never 
yet had enough of each other’s society, 
they both thought this an excellent arrange- 
ment. And so it would have been but 
for the fact that the elderly major was 
tired of grass-widows, and the grass- 
widow had no use at all for elderly 
majors, and Mrs, Latimer very soon 
decided that this particular one was a 
bore of the first water. But the Major 
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took a fancy to Joan the first moment he 
saw her on the deck of the Cygne, and, 
bore-like, he marked her down as his 
prey. This was bad luck for Joan, for 
from that time forth till the final catas- 
trophe, he chased her deck chair round 
the yacht with his own, stood beside her 
when she leaned against the railing, sat 
next to her at meais, all the while pouring 
into her ear the unending stream of his 
reminiscences, opinions, and _ general 
knowledge, and requiring only such re- 
marks as “ Oh,” “ Dear me,” “ Just fancy,” 
and “ Good gracious” in return. 

At the same time her chaperon took a 
fancy to Tony, which was bad luck for 
Joan too, though Tony didn’t seem to 
mind, for Mrs, Latimer was good fun as 
well as good-looking. In fact, they got 
quite friendly the first evening, as they 
stood watching the sharp bows of the 
Cygnet crisply cutting the grey-green 
water as she steamed northward, while 
the Major talked to Joan about conscrip- 
tion, in the lee of an awning. ‘The Major 
had seen very little active service, and 
his upturned grey moustaches were the 
fiercest part about him ; and Joan thought 
what a pity it was his cap did not quite 
cover the bald place on the back of his 
head, as she tried to listen politely, though 
her attention was a good deal distracted 
by the merry laughter from the bow. 

“T think I shall like your Tony,” said 
Mrs. Latimer to Joan the next day, 
which she had spent in cultivating his 
acquaintance. 

“Do you? I’m so glad,” said Joan, who 
had watched the growing friendliness with 
disfavour. 

“‘ Big, sandy-haired men always appeal 
to me somehow,” continued the chaperon, 
“especially when they have yellowy-green 
eyes.” 

“Tony’s hair is golden, and his eyes 
are hazel,” remarked Joan simply. 

Mrs. Latimer laughed. 

** Anyhow,” she said, “‘ he’s quite nice— 
in fact, perfectly delightful after the young 
men who are all one has to flirt with out 
there.” 
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“** Oh,’ ‘Dear me,’ 


Joan maintained a grim silence, and 
Mrs. Latimer narrowed her big dark eyes 
and looked at her with amusement. 

‘* All the same, dear,” she said, “if I 
should happen to flirt with your Tony by 


accident, you must pull me up. I don’t 
want to make you jealous.” 

“He isn’t my ‘Tony at all,” remarked 
Joan; then she added sweetly, ‘and 
I’m not likely to be jealous of you in any 
case.” 

Having launched her shaft, she walked 
away up the deck, and felt sorry she’d 
been spiteful, but her nerves were on 
edge. She was sick of the Major, angry 
with Tony, and disappointed altogether 
that the cruise she had looked forward to 
so madly wasn’t being a bit nice after all. 

“How do you like the Major?” said 
Tony, coming up behind her. 

“Oh, he’s a dear!” said Joan quickly, 
‘and so interesting !” 

“I thought perhaps he worried you,” 
said Tony, who, though he would never 
have guessed she was jealous of her 
chaperon, knew she was upset about 
something from the way she had been 
snubbing him lately. “If he does, let 
me know and I'll come to the rescue.” 
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and ‘Just fancy.’” 


The prospect was inviting, and Joan 
softened. Then Mrs. Latimer’s voice 
was heard calling Tony to bring her her 
book, and Joan’s face stiffened. 

“Oh no, I don’t want rescuing,” she 
said ; ‘‘ it’s a pleasure to hear all about his 
travels and ideas and that sort of thing.” 

“Well, you’re awfully good to the old 
boy,” said Tony. ‘‘He hasn’t had such 
a listener for years. He’s thoroughly 
enjoying himself.” 

“So am I,” said Joan brightly, as Tony 
went off to answer the summons; and if 
she had half a dozen tarradiddles on her 
conscience that night when she retired 
to rest, she felt she had a good deal of 
excuse for them. So as the days passed, 
and the Major prosed to his heart’s 
content, Mrs. Latimer punished Joan’s 
innuendo by giving her an object-lesson of 
the power of a chaperon’s charms, and 
kept Tony at her side fetching and 
carrying for her and listening to her 
amusing chatter, while Joan, on the other 
hand, had -hardly a word to say to him, 
and the disdainful dimple in her chin 
looked like becoming a_ permanent 
pucker. 

It was when they steamed into Salte- 
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burgh Bay to get stores that the weather 
broke up and the engine went wrong. A 
cylinder-head cracked, and they were 
obliged to lie at anchor till a new one was 
sent down from Glasgow, while the rain 
obliterated the cliffs and the town in a 
bank of grey mist. Rain is always bad 
luck on a holiday, but it comes hardest of 
all on a yachting party, especially when a 
crippled engine prevents them steaming 
off in search of fine weather. So as a 
natural consequence of their misfortunes, 
the quartette on board the Cygnet were 
reduced to bridge, morning, noon, and 
night, and they played for high stakes to 
keep ennui at bay. Tony demurred at 
first, but when Joan, herself a_ brilliant 
player, taunted him with being afraid to 
lose, he shrugged his shoulders and gave 
way. Asa matter of fact it was Joan 
who lost—the luck seemed dead against 
her ; but she treated her losses with indif- 
ference, in fact they seemed to make her 
keener, and she played day after day with 
a reckless indifference to her financial 
position, and a sort of malicious spite 
against the fate that had dogged her 
footsteps since she first stepped aboard 
the Cygnet. 

The day the new cylinder-head arrived 
the weather cleared, and in the evening 
there was quite a good attempt at a 
sunset. Joan, who had dressed early 
for dinner, threw a scarf over her shoulders 
and stood alone leaning against the taffrail 
and gazing down into the calm shimmer- 
ing water. The radiant colours of the 
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broken clouds were reflected in rosy 
gleams on the sea, which lay for all the 
world like a sheet of grey watered silk 
shot with pink and amber; but Joan was 
too much occupied with her thoughts to 
admire sky and sea effects. Her financial 
position had suddenly sobered her, for 
she owed thirty pounds, and had not the 
least idea how she was going to pay it. 
She could not ask her people, for they 
objected to her bridge-playing propensities, 
and she had overdrawn her allowance, as 
it was, in buying smart clothes for the 
cruise. Her recklessness for the moment 
seemed to have spent itself, and she 
drooped dejectedly forward against the 
railing, trying without success to find a 
way out of her difficulties; when— 

“Aha, Miss Joan!” said the Major’s 
voice at her side, “what do you see 
down there? Were you looking for the 
sea serpent to rise up from the bottom of 
the sea?” 

Joan gave an inward groan. 
she said listlessly ; ‘‘ I wasn’t.” 

“But I am not so sure they do not 
exist,” said the Major. “I myself have 
seen strange sights afloat. In 1877, for 
instance, when I was not much more than 
fifty miles farther north than at present, I 
saw a whale spouting half a mile away, 
and it is no unusual thing to come across 
a dead whale floating in these very 
waters.” 

“ Really,” said Joan, becoming con- 
scious that Tony was approaching. 

Joan,” he said in a low, rather troubled 


“ No,” 





“Bridge, morning, noon, and night,” 
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voice, stooping over the railing so that the 
Major could not hear, ‘‘come along 
forward ; I want to talk to you.” 

“But the Major is telling me about 
whales,” said Joan aloud, hardening her 
heart. 

‘* Yes,” said the rasping voice the other 
side: ‘I was telling her it was no 
unusual thing. . .” And he repeated his 
last sentence and launched forth into a 
long continuation of it. 

“Oh, come away—do,” pleaded ‘Tony 
softly. ‘I’ve got a lot to say to you.” 

“What about ?” murmured Joan. 

“Well, for one thing I want to ask you 
where we shall go to-morrow. Now they 
are fixing the cylinder-head we needn't 
stick here any longer.” 

“Oh, don’t ask me,” said Joan icily, 
“Settle it with Mrs. Latimer. I don’t 





“*Ha, hal’ said Joan.” 


care a rap where we go.” And she 
deliberately turned from him to the 
Major. ‘I didn’t catch that last sentence, 
Major,” she said. 

“Oh, I was saying that a dead whale,” 
continued the conversationalist, “‘ is a great 
prize to the fishermen who find it; in 
fact, they tumble over each other to make 
first claim ; simply tumble over each other 
—ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha!” said Joan, with a heart 
like lead, for Tony, naturally enough, had 
turned away and left her. 

“ A dead whale contains 275 barrels of 
blubber,” remarked the Major. 

* Fancy !” said Joan. 

“And a ton and a half of whale- 
bone. Even the whale-skin is valuable, 
and much in request as a substitute for 
leather.” 

“ Really,” said Joan, noting with a sort 
of gloomy triumph the dejected droop of 
Tony’s broad shoulders, Then, as he 
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walked away, she heard a rustle of silk 
skirts, and a voice—‘‘ Tony, where’s my 
chair?” The shoulders looked less de- 
jected as their owner went to meet Mrs, 
Latimer, who appeared on deck elegant 
and cheery ina smart dinner dress, and 
settled their chairs forward where they 
could watch the sunset. 

**Whalebone, as I suppose you know,” 
continued the Major, “ is used for a great 
many purposes, and the conversion of this 
material into dristles for hairbrushes has 
become quite an industry. I use them 
myself, and I consider them much superior 
to ” He paused, for he found that he 
was alone, Joan having silently fled to her 
cabin to remove the traces of the hot tears 
that rose unbidden, with cold water and 
eau-de-Cologne. Whether she quite suc- 
ceeded in doing so is open to question, for 
Tony was very quiet 
andobservant of her 
at dinner, and when 
she retired for the 
night she found on 
her dressing-table 
a letter in his hand- 
writing. Something 
told her it was a 
proposal, and her 
heart beat fast. 
The cabin stifled 
her, and she went 
up to the deserted 





deck to read her 
letter by the light 
of the binnacle lamp. It said: 


“ DEAR JOAN, 

“Don’t be angry with me and think 
I’m a blundering fool, though I dare say I 
am one, but I believe you’re hard up, and 
I can’t bear to think you’ve lost so much 
money at bridge. You are my guest, and 
I consider your debts are mine, so please 
accept enclosed, and don’t say anything 
about it. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“A, WYKEHAM.” 


Joan’s first feeling was keen disappoint- 
ment, her second—anger. He had made 
her miserable all the cruise, and had 
apparently never guessed why, and now 
he dared to offer her money, for enclosed 
‘in the letter were three £10 bank-notes, 
and, in a fit of impetuous resentment 
she flung them from her. A light breeze 
caught the crisp white papers and sent 
them fluttering along the deck; they 
eddied in the air a moment and then 


























whisked through the railing and dropped 
overboard. Fora moment Joan watched 
them float by on the tide—with dismay 
and horror, for by her foolish action she 
had merely doubled her debt. Then all 
at once she remembered the dinghy, and 
kicking off her slippers ran noiselessly 
tothe stern. Accustomed from childhood 
to make herself useful on a boat, with 
the ease of long habit she dropped into 
the dinghy—let go the painter, and with 
a few noiseless strokes of the sculls began 
to search the dark face of the water for 
those white bits of paper. But she 
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humanity as she was, ina saxe-blue chiffon 
dinner gown, alone on the sea in an open 
boat, with a winding-sheet of fog all 
around her. But she was no coward, and 
calmly tried to remember the yacht’s 
direction and row -back to it. But, row 
where she would, there was nothing but 
mist, mist, mist, whichever way she turned. 
Yet she drove back her fears with the 
thought that, after all, there was no danger: 
all she had to do was to wait about till the 
mist cleared, when she could row back to 
the yacht and, with luck, get back again with 
no one being any the wiser. With uc, 





“She was envelopea in a dense rolling mass of sea fog.” 


searched in vain, and, concluding they 
must have drifted even farther, she 
widened the distance between herself and 
the yacht, and paddled here and there. 
her eyes anxiously watching the glassy 
surface—for the sea was calm as a mill- 
pond—and never noticing an ominous 
bank of mist rolling along the water be- 
hind her, till she rowed round to return 
to the yacht, and found, to her amazement 
and consternation, it had disappeared from 
view. An advance-guard of white shreds 
of mist had already reached her, and in a 
few seconds she was enveloped in a dense 
rolling mass of sea fog. 

What followed was more or less of a 
nightmare to Joan, poor little atom of 





if only her luck would turn, and she really 
thought it had, when suddenly a strong light 
pierced the mist, and, thinking it was the 
yacht, she rowed some strokes towards it 
before she realised the light was moving, 
and next moment she was pulling round 
with a frantic effort and rowing for dear 
life, away from a cargo boat that came 
silently gliding upon her through the fog. 

It missed her by a miracle, but before 
she had time to recover her breath, and 
while she sat for a moment with her head 
dropped forward on her knees, the sea, 
that had been like glass, suddenly leaped 
up into angry waves which began to break 
over broadside-on into the dinghy. It was 
only the wash of the cargo boat, but it was 
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* The engineer had risen at dawn.” 


almost enough to swamp her, and when, 
with heaving bosom and arms that ached 
to breaking-point, she had ploughed her 
way to smooth water, her boat was half 
full and her last grain of courage had ebbed 
away. She thought of Tony and longed 
for him. Her anger was all gone, but not 
her determination to pay back the notes 
she had thrown away, although her heart 
was cold with the fear that she would 
never be able to tell him so. 

The mist seemed to have clogged her 
brain, and she lost sense of time, as she 
sat trying to bale out the water with her 
hands, when all at once the bow of the 
water-logged dinghy bumped against a 
rock. A rock! That meant salvation; 
and, with a broken cry of gratitude, Joan 
clambered up its smooth wet side, which 
gave little foothold to her stockinged feet; 
but death was behind her, and she struggled 
up with the vigour of hope renewed, 
till she was safely out of reach of the full 
dark sea, for it was high tide. Then her 
strength left her, and she collapsed, and 
lay exhausted, conscious only that her 
luck Aad turned, and she wasn’t going 
to be drowned after all. 

She must have slept for some hours, 
for when she woke the mist had cleared, 
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the sun was 
up, the sky 
was clear, and 
the sea blue 
and dancing. 
Raising _ her- 
self on her 
elbow, she 
looked round, 
at a loss to 
know’ why 
she was on 
a smooth 
rounded rock 
half a mile 
out to sea, 
with the point 
of the bay 
between her 
and Salte- 
burgh. Then 
it all came 
back in a 
flash, and 
though she 
shuddered at 
the remem- 
brance, she 
looked at the 
smooth grey rock with gratitude, but also 
with perplexity, for in the first place it 
seemed queer there should: be a single 
rock like this sticking out of the sea, 
and no more of it showing now than at 
high tide some hours ago, and then, what 
a curious, yielding, unrocklike surface it 
had! While she pondered this, with her 
eyes fixed on the rugged cliff of the point 
half a mile away, she found, with a shock 
of horror, that her rock was moving, slowly 
but appreciably drifting with the tide. 
Then, like an inspiration, the Major’s 
last conversation came back to her, and 
Joan understood the wonderful thing that 
had happened—for the rock she had 
climbed upon, out of the fog-covered sea 
last night, was no rock at all, but a dead 
whale, and she knew it was dead, because 
no one can be on the back of a dead 
whale without being certain of the fact. 

At first Joan felt not a little scared; 
then, as unheeded scraps of the Major’s 
conversation returned to her, she began 
to get keenly excited, for her whale—and 
it was hers, for she had been the first to 
find it—might be the means not only of 
saving her life, but her financial reputa- 
tion. Joan’s spirits rose; her luck had 
turned at last, and, if only the sea kept 
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calm, and the Cygnet soon came and found 
her, she would come out on top after all. 

The engineer on the Cygnet, who had 
risen at dawn to put the finishing touches 
to the cylinder, discovered the loss of 
the dinghy, and the young lady’s slippers 
and scarf on the deck. The passengers 
were roused, and soon found that Joan 
had gone, and her bed had not been 
slept in. Tony grew white and haggard 
at the news. Mrs. Latimer, believing 
her “object-lesson” flirtation with ‘Tony 
had driven her pupil to suicide, was 
beside herself with horror and remorse ; 
while the Major, for at least an hour 
and a half, was absolutely shocked into 
silence. ‘They got up steam. without 
delay, and the first result of their search 
was the water-logged dinghy. ‘This 
seemed to confirm their worst fears, and 
Mrs. Latimer was just on the point of 
giving way to violent hysterics when the 
Cygnet steamed round the headland, and 
instantly all eyes and glasses were 
levelled at a dark object on the sea, on 
the windward bow—a dark, low-lying 
object, with a small saxe-blue figure 
sitting upon it, with its arms clasped 
round its knees—a small saxe-blue figure 
that sprang to its feet and waved ener- 
getically as the Cygnet steamed up at 
full speed. 

‘“My whale!” cried Joan, as soon as 
they were within earshot; and, though 
all souls on board uttered ejaculations 
of amazement in the natural language of 
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their sex and social station, no one dis- 
puted her claim. 

But it was a very white and tremulous 
Joan who came on deck with Tony’s arm 
supporting her, and she was a little em- 
barrassed as well, for everybody had seen 
her folded in his embrace. Still she was 
quite happy, and returned Mrs. Latimer’s 
kisses with a heartiness that showed all 
was forgiven and forgotten. She did not 
kiss the Major, however, though he really 
deserved some slight attention of the sort, 
for it was the Major who superintended 
the towing of the whale into the bay, and 
afterwards sold it for Joan to an enter- 
prising Salteburgh merchant for £ 100. 

“T’m sorry I lost those bank-notes,” 
said Joan, when later on, rested and 
recovered from her adventures, she stood 
with Tony at the taffrail as they steamed 
away from Salteburgh, while the grass- 
widow was doing penance by keeping 
the Major away from them—a penance 
which lasted for the rest of the cruise. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Tony: “I’ve 
got the numbers.” 

Joan’s expressive eyebrows drew 
together in a little frown. ‘“ How an- 
noying !” she said. “ ‘Then I’ve got £70 
left. What shall I buy with it ?” 

Tony pressed the hand he had been 
holding in his for a long time. “ Your 
trousseau, of course,” he said simply. 

And though Joan blushed a little and 
did not answer, she thought it was rather 
a good idea, all the same. 
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HERE she sat, dirty and yellow 
and old—yellow with that 


beautiful ivory tint of great age, 
like some ancient parchment which holds 
the secrets of a past. 

A little old lady with a past, she was 
undoubtedly ! 

There was a humorous tolerance about 
the half-closed eyes, a majesty about the 
well-poised head, and with a cynical 
indifference to the laws of anatomy the 
foot which was crossed over her other 
knee turned its sole to heaven. 

From a shelf below, the jovial grin of 
a bottle-nosed old Toby jug leered up 
at her, while to the left a Chelsea priest, 
with questionable altruism, magnanimously 
refused a tithe—the farmer’s newly-arrived 
tenth olive branch. 

But it was the little old lady who 
attracted them. Her charm was irresistible, 
and she drew these treasure-seekers in. 

They were a childless couple, who 
lavished all their love on rare and beautiful 
china figures, which they cherished as 
they might have cherished children of 
their own. 

Theirs was a silent house. No baby 
voices broke the stillness, no fairy whispers 
breathed upon the air; but dead and 
cold the china figures one by one crept 
in to fill the gap, as the treasure-lovers 
brought them home from far and near. 
The eight Immortals stood upon the 
mantelshelf. ‘The God of Mirth laughed 
in derision from a corner near by. Cheou- 
lao, the Giver of Longevity, smiled vener- 
ably upon them all. 

But what were these? They never 
changed: they never grew as children. 
There was a sameness and a silence and 
a sadness in it all. 

To-day the treasure-lovers seemed 
launched upon the unexpected. The 
little old lady was no bourgeoise—and 
her abode proved to be no ordinary shop, 
for the door was shut and customers must 
ring. 

This certainly gainsaid the open-armed 
welcome of the eager alien dealer, who, 
being always of the sticky leech type, 
soon grows uninteresting. It suggested 
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rather, that the little lady and her owner 
and her house were really curiosities. 

The treasure-lovers had not long to 
wait. 

Soon a_ bright-eyed dwarf appeared. 
His back was round. His hair was curly 
and grey. His face was lined with many 
furrows, and as he looked up, he smiled 
the patient smile of the enthusiast with- 
out enterprise. In front of his chest 
he wore a small and much pocked steel- 
plate, strapped above the shoulders and 
round the waist. ‘“‘The shop is my 
work-room,” he explained, as he led them 
along a narrow passage and round into 
a little cubicle, which was protected from 
the public eye of the shop window by 
frosted glass. 

A bench and chair composed the 
furniture, while littered all around were 
his “ bits of things ”—those bits of things 
which made his life. There were bottles 
of powder, green and blue and gold. 
There were jars of felspar, and flint, and 
calcined bone. At the side stood boxes 
piled up high. And all about were 
crucibles, brushes, instruments—a thousand 
odds and ends. 

And while the treasure-lovers watched, 
the mystery of the pock-marked steel 
plate was explained. The bright-eyed 
dwarf fitted the end of a drill into one 
of the pocks, reached down a bow with 
leather string from the wall, and having 
looped the string and slipped it over the 
drill, by rapidly drawing the bow back- 
wards and forwards he rotated his drill 
and bored a hole in the porcelain he 
was mending. It was the _ bow-string 
drill of the ancients, nothing more or less. 
The treasure-lovers had seen Asiatics use 
it as they travelled in the East. They 
had read “how primitive man employed 
it to bore holes in stone and ivory. But 
never in all their wanderings through 
modern or ancient London had they 
chanced before upon a porcelain worker 
who used this simple tool. 

“Oh yes, machinery is everything now- 
adays,” Mingson the dwarf explained. 
“ But I still use the drill. Did you want 
anything repairing ?” he asked, still work- 
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ing away at the broken Dresden plate 
before him. 

“No. It was the ivory goddess in 
your window who attracted us,” replied 
the china connoisseur. 

The lady looked surprised. Her 
husband was a man of the world and 
discernment, 


else. But finally, of course under pro- 
testations from the dealer as to its genuine- 
ness, and expressing great incredulity 
himself, he would condescend to buy the 

much-desired antique. 
But to-day everything was different. 
The Buddhist goddess and the ancient 
bow-string drill 





and he never 
told the dealer 
what he wished 
to buy. 

The moment 
the antique 
dealer knows 
what you want, 
it becomes the 
most valuable 
possession in 
hisshop. Fixed 
prices and 
moderate profits 
never hamper 
him. So the 
man of discern- 
ment would 
feign interest in 
all but his quest. 
He would in- 
quire about 
everything, 
from the really 
antique dustand 
cobwebs to the 
would - be an- 
tique fumed 
deal from 
Whitechapel 
sold as Jaco- 
bean oak, and 
the would - be 
antique worm- 
eaten mahogany 
which as the 
reader knows 
never generates 
worms except in 
curio shops, and 








belonged to a 
simpler age. 

“She is not 
quite perfect,” 
said the dwarf 
as he drew the 
little lady care- 
fully from the 
window. 

“Is he mad, 
oronly honest?” 
mused the man 
of the world and 
discernment. 
‘Does he love 
his china so that 
he cannot bear 
to part with it?” 
mused the 
mother of china 
children, as she 
took the Bud- 
dhist goddess 
tenderly into 
her hands. 

Reverently 
the treasure- 
seekers lifted 
her. Their 
fingers thrilled 
at the cool, pure 
touch of her 
blanc de chine. 
No doubt re- 
mained— none. 
It was Kwan- 
yin, with the 
rosary around 
her neck, the 
graceful drapery 








the spurious 
Wedgwood 
willow china 
marked “ Wedgewood” with a second E. 
And by many a wily path the man of dis- 
cernment would lead the dealer, until un- 
Wittingly the coveted treasure was shown. 
Then he would affect disinterest, and 
grow disparaging. Ironically he would 
ask its pedigree. With a shrug of the 
Shoulders he would turn to something 


The Goddess Kwan-yin. 


abouther stately 
head, the baby 
boy upon her 
knee. No doubt was possible. They 
were in the presence of Kwan-yin, the 
Buddhist Queen of Heaven. 

Six hundred years ago some pre-Ming 
Chinese artist had fashioned her in dewy 
blanc de chine. Six hundred years ago 
she had lived and breathed among the 
lotus flowers of the Celestial Land. She 
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had heard the cries of childless women, 
and of mothers whose babes were dead. 
She had guarded the little spirits in 
Nirvana and wafted them back to their 
mothers in their dreams. And in the 
cloudy hours of apparitions at the shrine 
of old Kwan-yin, hungry hearts were 
soothed by baby whispers, and lonely 
mothers felt the soft round arms about 
their necks again, and childless women 
hoped afresh, cheered by the sunshine of 
some infant’s smile. 

At the feet of the goddess the five- 
clawed dragons breathed Imperial fire. 
At her side two acolytes stood in adora- 
tion. And so she had travelled down 
the ages. From some majestic palace of 
Cathay she had come, after many years 
of wandering, to this little shop-window 
in a back street of London. Her d/anc 
de chine had grown a little more ivory-like, 
perhaps, giving her that fragile delicacy 
one sees in beautiful old age. The grime 
of London had deeply lined her face. 
But on the whole the hand of Time had 
dealt very gently with her, giving her only 
the beauty which comes with wisdom and 
age and experience. 

“Slightly imperfect!” the lady re- 
peated, thinking her more wonderful than 
anything she had ever seen. 

“Yes; the ‘locust’ flower in the little 
boy’s hand is broke,” explained Mingson, 
in his patient, pathetic monotone. 

“ What, the Sacred Lotus, the symbol 
of her creative power?” said the man of 
discernment sadly ; and the other treasure- 
lover read his thought. 

“Oh, I can easily put that right for 
you, milady,” Mingson reassured them, 
appealing instinctively to the weaker sex, 
that sex which symbolises Charity. 

“Til be glad to put that right for you, 
milady,” he repeated, afraid, perhaps, lest 
they should not buy his china. ‘“ Life is 
very hard. I’ve six of a family, and the 
eldest is a bad boy. He ran away from 
home when he was seventeen, and we’ve 
never heerd on him since !” 

“Ah, Mingson!” counselled the man 
of the world, “ you should have brought 
your parents up better. In these Men- 
delian days, the proverb runs, ‘Like 
grandfather, like grandson,’ you know. 
And it saves the parents a whole lot of 
responsibility. And so you can 
mend the ‘locust’ flower, can you?” 

“Yes, now that I know how to get the 
ivory tint,” the dwarf replied. “My 
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second girl she helps me. We wus two 
years afore we got that ivory tint. We 
tried everything, and the firing spoiled it 
all. I nearly sweated the missis out of 
the kitchen with my ‘kilm.’” (He called 
it kilm.) “Then one night I wus a’most 
a-giving it up. I had made two hands. 
They were bright red in colour, but the 
firing changes that to white. I fired them 
till the clock struck twelve. ‘Then I giv’ 
it up. I says to my daughter, ‘ We'll 
leave the kilm on the fire.” And I went 
to bed. Well, that done it. It was the 
gradual coolin’ as done it. The fire burnt 
out, the kilm cooled down; and there, 
in the mornin’, wus two hands as like 
ivory as this ’ere figure !” 

“ Surely you would not fake ?” 
lady in mild surprise. 

“IT never fake,” replied the dwarf, 
deeply hurt. ‘‘I couldn’t do it. Some 
of these antiquers, they buy up new stuff; 
they rub it all over with sand; they 
brown it and burn it, and sell it as old. 
How they can do it beats me. They 
can’t have no conscience. I can make a 
living, but. . . . No.” And he smiled his 
patient smile, the smile of the enthusiast 
without enterprise. 

“Well, Mingson, take it from me, 
‘Rich though honest’ is an impossible 
motto,” the connoisseur said. 

So they bought the Buddhist Queen 
Kwan-yin. She was labelled “ Japanese 
figure, £1.” 

Carefully they wrapped her up Honour- 
ably they carried her home. 

The lady put her in a potash bath, and 
tenderly removed the grime. 

But the man of discernment held that 
a woman’s thoroughness is characteristic 
of this world of sin: it leaves much to 
be desired. So when Kwan-yin was clean, 
he finished her. 

Then, gleaming white, they set her in a 
Buddhist shrine, and placed an old Kylin 
on guard. 

After six hundred years the Buddhist 
Queen has come into her own again. 
And who knows what hopes and aspira- 
tions will be awakened in this childless 
home? The patter of little feet seems 
almost heard, the ghosts of blue-eyed 
children hover around. There is a 
fairy whisper quivering through the china 
room. ‘ But don’t hope too much,” the 
cynical man of discernment says, as he 
sees that wistful look of yearning come 
into the eyes of his childless wife. 


said the 

















PRAIRIE RALPH. 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO, 


BROTHERS. 


I, 


ATTLEFORD, Saskatchewan, lay 
B glaringly new in the August 
sunlight. Its only substantial 
building was the R.N.W.M. Police post. 
That was white, and stood out sharply in 
contrast to the rough unplaned boards 
and uneven shingles of a score of 
“shacks.” The ‘‘town” had almost 
sprung up in a night; with it had come 
the inevitable bar and the roulette-wheel. 
Wooded hillsides and stretches of 
: green rose and rolled away into the 
distance until they joined the space of 
the prairies beyond. 

Noon, and everything quiet. 

The clack-clack of hammers had ceased. 
Scarcely a sound, save for that of tin 
dishes rattling and the murmur of voices 
somewhere, 

Buzzards wheeled solemnly overhead, 
mere specks against the clear blue, and 
the horses tied before the smithy’s roof- 
less anvil munched slowly, now and then 
whisking away the great green flies. 

Prairie Ralph and Corporal Dickson 
were having dinner together in the tiny 
cook-room behind police quarters. 

“Lord, it’s hot, Terry !” 

The other looked up from his job of 
opening a tin of beef. 

“Nearly as bad as the drought, 
Prairie ?” 

“My stars, no!” The big man 
chuckled.—“ But, ‘lerry, it’s a strange 
thing that in life the unpleasant things 
fade away ; only happy memories remain 
always.” 

“* There, darn you!”—with a wrench 
the policeman yanked the cover from the 
tin. “Yes, that’s so; but I’ll bet it'll be 
a long day before that hour we had 
together when Inspector Gibbs came 
“fades away’! ” 

The ranchman said nothing. 

While Dickson put the kettle on the 
small shiny-clean stove, his mind’s eye 
Saw that scene vividly. 


“Terry ?” he said abruptly. 

** What?” 

‘*T want to ask you a question, and I 
want ”—the big man stood up, huge in 
his riding-boots—‘ 1—want—a—straight 
—answer,” he finished slowly. 

Dickson turned. ‘Good Lord, man! 
what’s on your chest now?” 

His eyes set on the clearing across the 
valley, Prairie walked to the door. 

“Last night I went into Slack Jim’s ; 
there was a man there drinking and 
playing hard. I’ve never seen him 
before, but Slack called him Vannie.” 

He did not see the expression that 
crossed the policeman’s face. 

“This man Vannie,” he continued, 
“got drunk, and began to talk about Bill 
Ellis and—and Elsie.” His voice became 
hard and cold. ‘Said that Ellis had 
been in love with her all the time he was 
my foreman, and that the only reason 
the herders didn’t drive across me was 
because ” He stopped and swung 
his head until his eyes met those of the 
constable. 

Neither spoke. 

“You understand me, Terry?” 

** What did you do?” 

“Nothing; nobody knew me, and I 
kept my mouth shut! What I want to 
ask you is this.” He put both hands on 
the smaller man’s shoulder. ‘ You have 
often stayed with us before Ellis left. 
Did you ever think anything of the 
sort P” 

““You want an answer, no matter how 
it hits ?” 

“T do!” 

“Yes, I did think it, and more than 
once.” 

Prairie Ralph’s face went very white. 
His hands slid limply to his sides, but the 
deep eyes narrowed, and their pupils 
dilated strangely. 

“ But, mind you, Prairie, I think it was 
all on his side ; I mean : 

“Great God! you don’t have to tell 
me that! All I wish for now is to find 
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Ellis, and”--a long pause —“ talk —to— 
him.” 

“Come, come, Prairie, it’s all done 
with, Ellis is heaven knows where, and 
you. said yourself that only happy 
memories remain always.” 

‘“My memories were happy ones till 
last night. Who’s Vannie ?” 

“Comes from Edmonton way,” Dickson 
answered, simulating carelessness. 

“That’s a lie, ‘Terry! I know you too 
well. Who is he?” 

The other's hand shook as he poured 
tea into the boiling water. ‘‘ He is—oh, 
he’s Ellis’s brother ! ” 

Prairie Ralph stared in amazement. 
“Why, 47s name was ”—he thought for a 
moment—‘“ can’t remember it now ; but [ 
met him years ago, and we didn’t get on. 
Tall slim chap, deaf, great card and pool 
player. So-o-o”—he drawled quietly— 
“this is my old friend again, eh?” 

The constable said nothing. 

Outside, the full heat bore down 
scorchingly. Not a human being moved 
on the “main street”; only the same 
confused murmur of voices in the humid 
air. 

“Two brothers and a sister”—the 
ranchman went on ruminatingly—“ yes, 
that’s it. I remember it all. She married 
a chap from the East, a broker, and 
lives there yet. Well”—he squared his 
shoulders—“‘ let’s eat. I'll see Vannie 
later!” 

“ Hello, daddy!” 

With a whoop Tommie ran in and 
stood by his father, whose eyes instantly 
lost their hard, bitter look. 

“ There's a boy, if you like, Terry! 
Rode all the sixty miles on his new 
cayuse.” 

“ And didn’t get a bit tired,” the sturdy 
lad added. ‘ 

“We'll have you in the Service yet 
Dickson laughed. 

“He might do worse—a lot worse,” 
Prairie Ralph said in a low tone. 

“Oh, an’ wear revolvers like Terry’s, 
an’ catch ‘bad’ men? What fun!” 

Both men laughed. 

The boy’s fresh young presence seemed 
to clear the atmosphere of everything 
unclean. He helped himself to bread- 
and-butter, tea and beef. 

“Dad!” 

** Well?” 

‘See what a man gave me this morning 
for holding his pony!” From his treasure 
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pocket under the little goatskin shaps he 
tugged a small medallion. 
With an oath the ranchman seized it. 


“TI only 


The 
held— 

“ That’s all right, Tommie.” 

By a tremendous effort Prairie Ralph 
got control of himself. “ Now run along, 
but don’t go far, in case I should need 
you.—Hers, ‘Terry! //ers/ I gave it to 
her when—when -” His voice broke. 

“Ellis stole it, no doubt, and his 
brother has got hold of it. There’s nothing 
in that!” Dickson clapped the other on 
the shoulder. 

The muscles in the ranchman’s face 
stood out as cords along his jaws. “T'll 
go and see Vannie,” he muttered. 

**Steady’s the word, Prairie !” 

The other’s eyes blazed. 
steady’s the word !” 

He started for the door. 

‘** Where the hell’s the constable ?” 

Half-drunk and “ fighting mad,” Vannie 

fllis strode in. Catching sight of Dick- 
son, he collected himself. ‘I’ve been 
robbed of a gold medal, a little thing; 
but it isn’t mine, and my brother—— 
Ha!” he laughed discordantly; ‘‘my 
brother has what he calls ‘ rec’lections’ 
that go with it! He’d have a fit if I lost 
it. And ”—searching his pockets again— 
“IT haven’t lost it neither! Not by a 
sight !” 

Prairie Ralph waited and listened ; the 
constable watched him. 

“How do you account for its disap- 
pearance ?” the latter asked. 

“ Haven’t I told you ?—rodbed |” 

Whom do you suspect ?” 

Methodically, Dickson took down his 
complaint-book to make the entry. 

Sull fumbling about his clothes, the 
man looked round the small interior and 
saw Prairie Ralph by the ddor. ‘“ Who 
the hell are you ?” 

The ranchman put his hand to his belt 
side, so did Vannie; Dickson had his 
weapon on his knee under the table. 

** None of your cursed business ?” 

Zach man thought that the others 
could hear the thumping of his heart. 

“ Don’t know that it is, stranger. No 
offence ! ” 

Hands dropped to sides. 

“ You see,” the newcomer began again 
“T got some kid to hold my pony this 
morning, and he must have picked 
my—— TZv%ere he goes now!” he 


lad 


” 


was frightened. 


“ Aye, 





“‘tt'e all right, Mre. Ralph. [ve had the luck to be able to help him again.'” 








shouted, as Tommie passed with another 
boy. 
“Tl break his——” 
for tne door. 

The ranchman filled the space. 
on a minute!” 

Dickson did not like the metallic ring 
in Prairie’s voice. 

“Get out of my way ! 
that stole——” 

“This ?” the big man asked, holding 
out the medallion. 

The other stared into the hollow of the 
ranchman’s hand. 

“Ves, by God! How did you get it?” 
He leered cunningly at the constable. 
“T see! share and share alike, eh? Well, 
I'll give you a hundred dollars for it! 
But I’d like to break that kid’s neck, just 
the same !” 

So pleased was he to think that the 
stolen medallion was found, that he 
became confidential, counting out money 
as he talked. 

“My brother was foreman on Prairie 
Ralph’s ranch years ago. I believe that 
it is somewhere about seventy miles from 
here ? ”—looking up. 

Prairie Ralph nodded. “TI know him.” 

* And my brother told me—he didn’t 
exactly ¢e// me, but I inferred—that he 
and Prairie Ralph’s wife understood each 
other ; so I put two and two together and 
did not make szx out of it; neither could 
any one else. He, Bill Ellis, kept the 
herders away, and performed some kind 
of an operation that saved their child’s 
life. — Eighty-six, eighty-seven, eighty- 
eight—yes ”—the table was covered with 
money—‘ yes—eighty-nine, ninety; and 
you don’t suppose that Bill did it for fun ? 
Oh, no! Ninety-two—four—six—eight— 
one hundred. . 


Vannie rushed 


“ Hold 


That’s the brat 


There! 

He gathered the money together, held 
it in one hand, and reached for the 
medallion with the other. 

Something in Prairie Ralph’s eyes 
stopped him. 

“To you want more ?” he whispered. 

The ranchman said nothing for an 
instant. 

“Do you know who I am?” he asked 
then. 

By this time Vannie had recovered, 
“No, and I don’t care! Set your price, 
you son of af 

“Well, I go by the name of Prairie 
Ralph, if that is of any use to you?” 

The constable was ready. 
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“Yes,” the ranchman went on; “and 
all that you have said does you credit.” 
He put the medallion back in his pocket, 
What I want to say is tis!” 

One bound, and, before Dickson could 
move, Vannie was an inert heap on the 
floor, so tremendous had been Prairie 
Ralph’s blow. 

“Good-bye, Terry! the boy and I will 
start for home. If I’m ‘wanted’ for 
this, you know where to find me.” 

Side by side, father and son loped out 
of Battleford just as the sun was sinking 
behind a breastwork of massive clouds. 
Its light was lurid, and the heavy scarlet 
of the skies promised a storm. 

The constable saw their figures out of 
sight in the distance. 

“Flames of hell! MI’ll get square 
with him!” Vannie struggled to his 
feet. ‘‘And with you too!” he flung 
back at Dickson, with another curse, as 
he lurched away. 


IT. 


The moon rose slowly over the north- 
west, its first cold rays falling on ‘l'umble- 
side Mountain, causing the ravines and 
arroyos to seem as black, unfathomable 
things. Here and there stars’ light came, 
but the chill sheen of the moon’s splendour 
dimmed their radiance. 

Scarcely a sound on the prairie, save 
that of the jzngle-jingle of bits and the 
soft noise of horses’ feet loping onward, 
as Prairie Ralph and Tommie went 
steadily towards home. 

“ Tired, laddie ?” 

“Not a bit, dad!” 

Foxes barked and fled, bats fluttered 
about their heads as they passed down 
into the darknesses between hills where 
the echo of clinking stones was magnified, 
and from whence came the long, melan- 
choly calls of owls. 

Whip-poor-Will. Whip-poor-Will. 

The bird’s night-song was the only 
cheerful sound. 

“Would you remember that man’s 
face? The one that gave r 

Cra-a-ng / 

All echoes woke, vying with one another, 
and the rifle report carried far beyond 
the glen, until it was lost on the distant 
heights that loomed ugly, and far above. 

Prairie Ralph felt himself slipping— 
slipping from the saddle. A sense of 
numbness seized his brain. 




















































Going—going—“Is this death?” he 
wondered. It seemed so easy. 

“Dad? Dad?” 

His senses fought for existence at the 
boy’s voice. “I’m badly hurt, Tommie. 
Can you find your way home, lad? I 
want to see mother before I—before 
morning. Can you do it, lad?” His 
voice was getting weak fast. 

The child nodded bravely, swallowing 
hard. ‘“ Which is—is the way, daddy ?” 

“Brave lad, dad’s own. Listen care- 
fully. You see that star just over the 
peak of the hill?” 

“The one that shines so big?” 

“Yes. Keep it on your right till you 
come to the first river. You remember 
where dad showed you how to cross ?” 

“Ye-yes.” 

“Then—then”—the ranchman coughed, 
and turned his head away, so that the boy 
should not see what came—“then keep 
the ‘big’ star straight ahead, and let 
Pansy do—do the rest. You're not afraid 
—for mother’s sake ?” 

“No, dad.” 

“Go on, then, and God bless you! 
Tell mother that dad wants to see her at 
once in Hope Valley, and give her the 
thing that the man gave you. Here 
it is.” 

He heard the boy mount, heard the 
choked sobbing in his throat, got himself 
on an elbow, and listened eagerly to the 
dwindling sound of Pansy’s feet, going up 
the glen. 

“Vannie did me,” he groaned. ‘I 
saw him leave just after us; something 
warned me to go back. Thank God it 
was I and not Tommie!” 

He lay back on the rough fern and 
grasses, listlessly thinking of how short a 
thing life is. 

His horse nibbled close by, now and 
then snuffling suspiciously when the taint 
of fresh blood came to its nostrils. 

“ Bless the girl! I hope that—she—gets 
—here—in—time. It—seems—hard— 
to—die—alone, all—alone; and yet I 
seem to—hear—to—see”—his mind 
wandered—‘“‘ a light somewhere ! a bright 
—light !—yes—a—very—white light! I 
wonder if e 

He was unconscious. 

Hour after hour of darkness passed. 
Coyotes came, sniffed, recognised that the 
prone figure was still alive, and fled 
noiselessly. 

Prairie Ralph did not move. 
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The timid gleams of day broke over 
the eastern horizon then; their soft glow 
strengthened and broadened until the 
heavens were ablaze with light. The air 
was still with that peculiar early morning 
stillness. 

‘* Whose horse can that be ?” 

Two riders stopped on the up trail 
across the glen, looking down. 

Bill Ellis—for it was he—and Jack Sims, 
his companion, dismounted and led their 
horses down. At first they did not see 
Prairie Ralph. 

“Strange, this is? Well, we’re ‘in’ a 
horse, evidently. I wonder what Vannie 
will think of this! He likes mysteri— 
What the deuce is ? its Prairie 
Ralph” 

The two stared at each other and at the 








body. 
““Wounded, too, by God! and from 
behind! Hustle now, rip off that coat, 


but careful about it.” 

“ Maybe I’ll havea chance to save you, 
too, Ralph,” his old foreman whispered to 
himself. 

** S-s-s-s-s-s-t/” Sims gave the slight 
warning. “Somebody sneaking up the 
trail!” 

“Into the bushes! He won’t see our 
horses, and we’ll find out what this all 
means.” 

They hid themselves instantly. 

Vannie, well fortified with 
reached the fallen man. 

“Good shot for overa hundred yards in 
bad light !” 

He began searching the other’s pockets. 

“You won’t stand in Bills way much 
longer!” he muttered, then swore when 
he could not find the object of his search. 
“Bet that kid’s got it again! I’ll——” 
He started up as though he had seen 
a ghost. 

“*Didn’t think I was so near, did you, 
Brother Van?” The bushes closed 
behind Bill Ellis as he stepped forward. 

“So—this is more of your work, you 
skulking hound?” 

The other could not speak. 

“Jack!” the foreman called. 

Sims appeared as strangely as had Bill. 

“Watch that cur, and, if he attempts to 
skidaddle, ‘down’ him !” 

* Right-O !” 

Then, with deft fingers, Bill tore up 
strips of his own and Prairie Ralph’s 
undershirts, and bandaged the wound 
tightly. 


whisky, 











“Left lung touched a little, but bullet 
gone right through. He’s strong; there 
isn’t much danger. Give me a hand to 
lift him higher.” 

The instant Sims’s eyes were off him, 
Vannie turned and ran straight down the 
trail. 

‘Shoot, you fool!” Bill shouted. The 
other did not fire. The foreman grabbed 
the carbine; its sharp bellow woke the 
echoes again. 

“'That’s fratricide, Bill,” Sims said in 
awe, as the figure writhed, then was quiet. 

“ Fratri—devil! Good riddance! It 
would have come, anyway. I’ve long 
wanted the chance, because he’s been 
using a good woman’s name in connection 
with mine. That’s what I came up to 
see him about. He’s a thief, too.” 

The sun was high now, and Prairie 
Ralph moved slightly. Bill poured some 
whisky down his throat. ‘The wounded 
man opened his eyes. ‘“ What hap- 
pen sds 

“ Ralph—Ra/ph /” 

Elsie, dust-covered and exhausted, flung 
herself on her knees by her husband, 
scarce noticing Bill and Sims. 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Ralph. I’ve had 
the luck to be able to help him again.” 
In few words he told the story. 

** But your brother ? ” 

“Yonder,” he answered gravely. She 
followed his eyes, then covered her face 
to blot out the sight. 

“* Somebody else below !” Sims said. 

The clatter of a horse coming on fast 
reachedthem. Constable Dickson rounded 
the far turn of the trail, his horse covered 
with foam. It shied as it passed Vannie’s 
body. 

Before the constable could ask any 
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questions Bill surrendered himself, stating 
the facts and supported by Sims’s evi- 
dence. 

Dickson nodded. “I thought as much, 
but didn’t hear of Van’s leaving till early 
to-day, and here I am.” 

Prairie Ralph moved weakly. “ Elsie?” 

“Everything is all right, Ralph, and——” 

“The medallion ?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she answered  cheerily, 
“Tommie gave it to me. I missed it 
long ago, Boy, and thought that Yang 
must have stolen it.” 

The ranchman’s eyes glistened. “It 
gas stolen, but I—I got—it—back.” 

There was a pause. 

Dickson coughed awkwardly. ‘Of 
course, Bill,” he said, “I must take you 
into custody until you are heard by a 
magistrate ; but it will be all right.” 

Silently the ex-foreman handed over 
his weapons, the woman not understand- 
ing that it was because of her. 

It’s only twenty miles to Ralph’s. We 
can sling him between two of the horses 
comfortably enough. I'll bandage him 
there, and he’ll do with quiet,” Ellis 
suggested. 

Preparations were made. 

“Why did you kill—him?” pointing 
with a shudder to the clump of bushes 
beyond. ‘“ Ze// me/” she added, looking 
searchingly at him. 

Tall and gaunt, with great sadness in 
his eyes, he towered above her slight 
figure. 

“It was a matter between brothers,” he 
answered gravely. 

She turned away, then stopped. 
“There must be some other reason 
besides that of his wounding Ralph?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ None!” 








YESTERDAY. 


HE stands upon the summit of the hill, 
Waving her hand and smiling through 
her tears, 
Calling “ Farewell, Farewell!” 
grows chill — 
She goes the way of all the weary years. 


The air 


TO-DAY. 
oe holds me in the thrill of her em- 
. brace, 
Crying, her panting, passionate heart on 
mine, 


“Love me, for oh! the hour draws on apace; 
Love me—this moment only am I thine.” 


TO-MORROW. 


gene she comes toward me through the night, 
Clothed to the foot in maiden mystery. 

Veiled is her hair, hidden her eyes’ fair light : 

What is thy will of me? 


Who art thou, sweet? 





HELEN TAYLOR, 












































THE GREY WOLF OF THE FIRTH. 





BY VAUTIER GOLDING, 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIMON HARMON VEDDER. 


I. 


“ HAT is the matter, Weanie ? 
Are you hurt?” 
‘“* Matter is—is—is I’m not 


vewy happy, Mummie !” 

Mummie slipped into her pocket a 
telegram whose glad tidings had sent her 
into a joyous day-dream, whence this 
somewhat unusual clamour of woe had 
abruptly awakened her. 

“ Never mind, dearie,” she said cheerily, 
as she took up the child. ‘‘’Tell Mummie 
what this rumpus is all about.” 

“Iss wumpus is about my gee-gee-back 
to the salmon fiss-nets. Matter is—Jock 
says he’s ’fraid to go iss evening acause of 
a gweat gwey wolf tumming to gobble 
him up; so iss poor wee dear boy can’t 
have his gee-gee-back.” 

“Whoever heard such nonsense, dar- 
ling?” said Mummie, laughing half in 
sympathy, half in vexation, at the cause 
and effect of this pathetic tragedy. ‘‘ You 
only go sometimes for a treat, you know, 
and that’s only kind Jock’s funny way of 
saying he can’t go this evening.” 

“Den I go ’self and shoo away wolf 
wiv spade—for a treat, Mummie.” And 
the little fellow clambered down in dogged 
determination. 

“But it’s nearly peepie-time,” said 
Mummie, who could see through the 
lattice of their cottage lodgment the glow 
of an early autumn sunset beginning to 
kindle the purple hillsides, and to set the 
western sky aflame. 

“Please, Mummie, please !—I’ve said 
please twice, Mummie.” And thus the 
little fellow’s mother, nothing loth to 
enjoy the twilight hour in the open, com- 
pounded with him for a short scamper on 
the sands. 

Hatless, and with bare feet, they left 
the wicket, crossed the stretch of gréen- 
sward, passed the barren dunes, and 
came out upon the sweeping flat of naked 
sands. Widening out towards the south- 
west lay the great firth, whose troubled 
waters leapt before a freshening wind to 
swish and surge upon the low tide-line 
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away to the left. On their right the 
moorland foreshore, rough and treeless, 
curved inland in crumpled folds to form 
the broad V-shaped estuary of the Norrick 
Burn; and of this the farther margin 
fronted the wanderers with the range of 
hills that now fell from the crimson sky- 
line in heather-clad spurs to sheer cliff 
headlands, or dipped in wooded glens: to 
sandy creeks till the land was Jost between 
sea and cloud on the far horizon of the 
firth. The brisk air upon their faces, the 
tufts of cloud scudding like forerunners of 
a storm to come; the dipping terns, the 
shrill oyster-birds, the wheeling curlew’s 
haunting note, the treasure-trove of shell 
and salvage, the joy of their own hearts, 
all beguiled them te stray through the 
broken laws of bedtime farther than their 
first intention. And thus they came, 
almost ere they knew it, to the long row 
of deep-set, double-guyed stakes that held 
old Jock’s salmon-net. Weanie rushed 
forward to the seaward end of the net, 
now high and dry, and eagerly looked 
into the cunning pocket. 

“‘Nuffing!” he said indignantly, ‘‘ not 
even gwey wolf!” And once more the 
big blue eyes glistened with disappoint- 
ment, but quickly cleared again as they 
sighted something of interest farther out 
upon the sands. 

It was a group of cattle testing their 
horns upon some dark object in their 
homeward path, as they returned from 
the daily quest of their much-loved salt 
crystals in the sun-dried hollows. 

“What dat is dose cows are butting, 
Mummie? Is it gwey wolf?” 

Mummie laughed aloud, and began to 
talk again of bedtime; but in the end 
she yielded to entreaty, and was soon 
following the shock of golden curls and 
the quick pit-pat of sturdy little limbs 
toward the spot. 

The distance was more than the half- 
light made it appear, and some minutes 
passed before they were near enough 
to make out the skeleton keel and ribs 
of an old hulk partly imbedded in the 
sand. 
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“It must be the wrecked Mary Camp- 
bell that Jock was telling us about.” 

“Poor Marwy Campbell! Does she 
mind it, Mummie?” said Weanie; and 
then he added cheerfully, “Will my 
Daddie’s s’ip go topsy-turvy like A/arwy 
Campbell, Mumnmie ?” 

“T’ve got great news about Daddie,” 
she said, repressing a shudder at the 
child's words. ‘‘ His ship is coming home 
to-morrow, and perhaps to-night. Just 
think of it,—your dear Daddie, who has 
never seen you yet!” 

“Is my Daddie nice as Jock?” said 
Weanie doubtfully. 

“You'll see, darling,” she replied with 
a soft laugh, ‘and I wonder what he will 
think of you.” And she stooped to kiss 
his face and gaze at him fondly, not with 
the self-conceit that smothers its babe 
with finery, but with the lawful pride of 
one who has dared the path of dark 
shadows for the joy of giving God and 
man another true servant. 

“Look, Mummie, look—funny cows!” 
laughed Weanie, dancing with glee ; for, 
from. some common impulse, every tail 
stood erect, every front lowered, and every 
throat joined chorus, and the whole herd 
stampeded wildly along the back-track 
toward the sand-dunes of Salter’s Ness, 
whence the two wanderers had come. As 
the cattle swept past, each swung its head 
toward the child with redoubled clamour ; 
while one, an old cow of much experience 
as a nurse, wheeled round and halted 
dead to bellow aloud almost in Mummie’s 
face. 

““ What dat cow say, Mummie ?” 

*T don’t know, darling, but I’m sure 
it’s something uncomplimentary and un- 
pleasant.” 

Weanie sprang out to do battle; but 
twice again in angrier tones the old 
creature had her say ere she turned to 
gallop madly after her comrades. 

And watching this strange antic Mummie 
now became conscious of the failing light 
and deepening shadows. ‘The wind, too, 
rose higher, and came chill and _ brine- 
laden up the firth ; while the cloud tufts, 
no longer gilded, flitted like dark phantoms 
across the dimly peeping stars. She 
shivered slightly, for the feeling came 
upon her that the dusk was peopled with 
gazing spirits ; and, to add to the sense of 
eeriness, a solitary tern, the hen-bird, 


swished closely to and fro about her head 
with harsh and frantic screams, 
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“What dat bird say, Mummie ?” 
“The same as the cushie-cow, darling 
—time for wee boys to go to peepie.” 
And she took his hand to return. 

““What dat noise is, Mummie ?” came 
quickly from the child as he pointed down 
the firth toward the open sea. 

It might have been a distant train had 
not the nearest line been over the hills 
quite fifteen miles away. 

Mummie listened and looked ; and, far 
out under the shadow of the seaward cliff, 
the once still dark sands seemed now a 
moving surface of grey. She caught her 
breath as the truth of Jock’s nonsense 
about the grey wolf came home to her. 
“The tide-bore—I might have known 
it!” 


II. 


It was indeed the tide-bore,—the cattle 
had done their best to tell her that; and 
even now the tern was shrieking out the 
best advice. 

‘Fool, fool, follow the cow!” it strove 
to say. “The Dum Loof shoal is deep 
under ; the grey swirling rip brims and 
heaves inshore of the Barn Hoorie bank; 
and before the coming flood the con- 
quered ebb-slack crowds backward up the 
Gut, fathom: deep already. Follow the 
cattle !” 

Alas, poor Mummie did not seem to 
heed, but turned her back upon the great 
firth to look shoreward for the nearest 
way of safety. She stood facing the 
Norrick estuary, but away on the sands, 
outside its flanking points, at each of 
which she glanced in turn to gauge the 
better chance. On her right front the 
low sand-dunes, beyond which the home- 
lights of Salter’s Ness began to twinkle 
faintly, looked miles away. But rising 
into the sky on her left, the dark slopes 
of Dougal’s Hill cheated her eye in the 
dusk, and seemed close upon her. ‘Thus 
it was that she chose the latter with no 
second thought ; and, in lieu of the shorter 
race to the sand-dunes with the chase 
dead astern, her luckless choice left her a 
course, longer by the best of a mile, and 
slantwise across the grey wolf’s track. 

“Come, darling, we must run, run, 
run !” 

“ Ninna!” said the wee fellow, refusing 
to budge and pointing to the sand-dunes, 
“Iss way home, Muramie, iss way !” 

“Come along, darling, I’ll be grey wolf 
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“Hatless, and with bare feet, they left the wicket, crossed the stretch of greensward, passed the barren 
dunes, and came out upon the sweeping flat of naked sands,” 
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and you shall shoo me off to my den 
under the pines there in that gap through 
the cliff.” And Mummie set off at a good 
pace. 

Again the tern swooped down in a 
frenzy of screaming, flapping almost into 
her startled face: “‘ Fool, fool, the child 
is right—follow the cow!” And then in 
despair she left them to their fate. 

Now chasing each other by turns or 
walking between whiles for a rest, now 
racing abreast or running hand in hand, 
they covered a mile in marvellous time. 

But yet, for all their effort, the cliff 
seemed no whit the nearer, while the 
muttering wrath of the hungry wolf came 
angrier down the breeze. 

“Tso tired am, Mummie!” said Weanie, 
plumping himself down on the sand. “Iss 
poor dear wee boy wants peepie by-by.” 

Mummie had wondered how soon this 
would come, and, fully prepared, she 
picked him up in a moment. Slender, 
lithe, and shapely, active in most healthy 
doings of outdoor life, and still in her 
early twenties, she sped onward with her 
delighted burden ; and, holding him now 
on one arm, now on the other, now on 
both, she made good time for three-fourths 
of another mile. Here the dead weight 
of the drowsy child told hard upon her, 
and she set him down for a moment’s 
rest. ‘he cliff stood to her sight exactly 
as before ; but the growl of the wolf grew 
louder still as he gained upon his quarry. 

* Weanie have another run ?” she said, 
taking his hand. 

But tossed and holed by cross-current 
and vortex, the sand here was hard and 
ribbed ; and whole shells, imbedded edge- 
wise, made running a matter of pain. 

*“Weanie’s poor toeys say plenty 
’nough,” said the child mournfully ; then, 
with a sudden shout of glee, “ Funny 
Mummie! What dat is you are doing ?” 

For Mummie had already shed her jersey 
and homespun skirt and was hoisting him 
on her back. Thus she pressed on for 
an eternal half-mile, while the dull roar of 
the chase by sure degrees shut out of her 
ears the sounds of the bubbling sand- 
worms, the pad of her naked footsteps, 
and the sough of her laboured breath. 

‘*Water, Mummie, water! Big wave,— 
look at big wave!” 

It was indeed a big wave, spanning the 
firth from shore to shore like a moving 
rampart before a livid terrace of waters 
writhing, struggling and straining to over- 
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leap. its curved and fleecy coping, —not 
feeling its way with stealthy ebb and flow, 
but sweeping evenly onward at a pace no 
horse could hold for long. 

Mummie turned her eyes again to the 
shore. It seemed a little nearer, perhaps, 
but she was not sure. The wolf was 
some way off still and there might yet 
be a chance, and she forced herself 
forward again. But soon her limbs 
quivered and flagged beneath her, and 
her feet went aching and sore. The 
weight of her burden bent her shoulders 
and sank her chest, and her breath came 
laboured and short. ‘There was a tinge 
of blood upon her lip and nostril, and a 
searching pain in her breast; but the 
spirit of Motherhood—the Great Creator’s 
own spirit—was deep set in her soul, and 
she held on brave to the last. 

And now ear and eye began to fail; 
and she heard only the drowsy crooning 
of her child, and only saw one brilliant 
star hanging low in the heavens above 
the wooded glen that was her goal. She 
thought of those long days with the 
Leven beagles,—did the poor hare feel 
like this at the end? It all seemed so 
cruel now, and—was the slope of the 
sand rising against her, or was she stag- 
gered and spent? With set teeth she 
struggled a few more paces; and then 
into her blurred vision the cliff leapt 
suddenly forward out of the dusk to 
stand honest and square above her ; while, 
glimmering down through a clearing on 
its ‘wooded edge, the star seemed to 
welcome her to the foot of the track up 
the narrow glen not fifty yards away. New 
vigour braced her limbs to top the rounded 
sandbank that just a moment sooner had 
rebuffed her failing feet. 

‘Safe, darling, thank ” But her 
voice perished in her throat as a glinting 
reflex of the star showed a strip of foam- 
streaked current, all puckered and seamed 
and wrinkled,—sneaking backward from 
before the driving onset of the wolf,— 
stealthily, swiftly, flooding, brimming and 
spreading up the deep-ploughed channel 
of the Norrick burn, that closely hugged 
this hither shore and lay athwart her 
path. 

“Mummie take Weanie for a paddle?” 
she said as brightly as she could, shifting 
the child into her arms. 

The third step brought the water to 
her knees; but the fourth plunged her 
above the waist, and the fifth she could 
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feel was out of her depth. Thus, keeping 
her foothold with difficulty against the 
salt current, while the icy stream of the 
burn buried her feet with the shifting 
sand, she looked across the thirty feet of 
water that lay between her child and 
safety, and her heart turned to stone. It 
might as lief be thirty miles to one who 
could not swim. 

“What for you look like dat?” said 
Weanie uneasily, feeling at once her 
change of spirit. 

“‘ Because I’m not as brave as I ought 
to be, darling,” was the quiet reply, as she 
recovered herself instantly ; for she knew 
that, whoever else yields to confusion, 
motherhood must be true till death to 
the Madonna’s sacred calling. So she 
quietly bent her head and gave him the 
same look with which she always kissed 
him to his nightly peace of sleep; and 
the child, thrusting his little arms through 
the rich fall of dark brown hair about her 
neck, drew down the sweet heroic face 
toward his own. 

“ Bonnie Mummie !” he exclaimed,,. his 
blue eyes wide aglow with an emphasis of 
admiration, ‘* Weanie does love her so!” 


III. 


Then Mummie put forth the full power 
of her soul to keep all sense of danger 
out of his mind as long as might be ; and, 
partly in childish trust upon her calm and 
care, partly on the eve of slumber, Weanie 
seemed to take little notice of the nearing 
wolf. And, while bending thus to shield 
his eyes from the ugly visage that is the 
only terror of death, something hard and 
painful struck against her side. It was 
the corner of an old wine-case, thrown 
overboard perhaps a thousand miles away, 
drifting water-logged and derelict whither- 
soever the moving spirit of ocean should 
direct. 

Swiftly and in much peril from her 
scanty foothold, was this flotsam treasure 
seized, upheaved, overset, emptied and 
righted again by Mummie’s eager hand ; 
and next moment the child was cradled 
within it. 

_ “ Weanie have a nice boatie-row? Hold 
tight, darling !” 

Then with a strong but careful thrust 
she launched her treasure-laden argosy 
into mid-stream. ‘Three parts across, 
however, the precious venture lost way 
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and drifted with the current; then the 
hollow of a wicked-looking whirl suddenly 
made for it to draw it down; but, after 
twice spinning it round, the vortex, as if 
with swift change of mind, tossed the 
tiny craft aside shoreward to strand and 
capsize in the shallow. There was a 
startled howl of wrath and injured dignity, 
a splash, a scramble and a splutter, and 
Weanie stood half-crying, half-laughing, 
on the shelving slope of gravel that rose 
to the foot of the glen. 

“Funny Mummie!” he laughed, 
“ Weanie have cold barf!” 

“Run! Quickly, darling! Run right 
up the bank!” 4 

“Ninna,” was the stolid reply, “ Mum- 
mie’s turn next!” 

And wading in again, he relaunched 
the wine-case with much effort ; but the 
perverse and wayward thing would pay 
him no obedience, and drifted off to a 
tall stake-net that stemmed the channel 
of the burn some yards away. 

“ Mummie’s turn now! Go to Mummie! 
You toopid fing, do it at once when 
Weanie tells!” 

“Weanie run up the bank when 
Mummie tells,” she said pleadingly ; for, 
still within reach of the tide-bore, his 
danger wrung her heart. 

“Ninna. I want my Mummie,” he said 
resolutely ; and then, suddenly sighting 
the tidal wave sweeping round the shoulder 
of the cliff that flanked the glen to sea- 
ward, he waded in towards her, calling 
with outstretched arms: ‘“‘Huwwy up, 
Mummie! Big wave’s tumming; you 
det wet, Mummie — you zw///! Tum 
along to Weanie, Mummie ; iss poor dear 
wee boy wants Mummie! Please, please, 
—l’ve said please, Mummie.” 

It was a bitter thing to see and hear. 
Must he really die before her eyes but 
not in her arms, when a few stout strokes 
and a short run would have set him safe ? 

Unable to bear it, she turned her eyes 
from the child to the bright star over the 
bare cliff. ‘“‘God! God!” she cried in a 
low voice of pain, “if it be possible——” 

“Who dat is you calling, Mummie?” 
said Weanie, following her eyes with his 
own. 

Mummie was taken aback. How 
strangely real the question seemed, but 
yet how futile, for all that earth had ever 
told her toward its answer looked so 
little now ! 

‘“* Perhaps we shall see Him soon, dar- 
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He is the Spirit of all goodness— 


” 


ling. 
the almighty and all-merci--— 

And here she choked and tried to 
think how this bread-bringing tide would 
be a mercy to the half-fed children of the 
poorer fisherfolk. 

““T can’t know dat,” said the child 
dubiously. ‘ Tell Weanie ’gain.” 

“A sort of big Daddie in the sky, 
darling, who is good and kind to every- 
body, and helps wee boys and Mummies 
in their troubles.” 

**Kind as Jock, Mummie? Does he 
give gee-gee-backs to the salmon fiss- 
nets?” 

“Jock!” she echoed, as an inspiration 
came to her. “Run up the path and 
shout for him, darling !” 

Her ruse succeeded; and, as she 
watched the sturdy little limbs pattering 
up the bank of shell-gravel beyond high- 
water mark to the sandy track, a glow 
of gratitude filled her soul. What else 
mattered now? Some one would surely 
find him, and his father’s ship was due 
to-morrow—his father and her husband, 
who had not yet seen the child. She 
would not see the meeting, but—why did 
she say that? Might not the spirit per- 
ceive and know more clearly without the 
dull drag of the body and its five meagre 
senses? There was comfort in the 
thought for her, and with a sense of 
peace she turned to face the end. 

There was little suspense ; for, surging 
along the shore-line with a deafening 
roar, his swart breast upswelling, his 
curved lip white and foaming, the grey 
wolf came snarling, gurgling and hissing 
to fall upon his prey. And _ standing 
there calm and resolute in unconscious 
bravery, her sweet and gentle face showed 
for an instant to the stars an emblem 
unit of the vast power of Motherhood 
that has borne the human race ever up- 
ward to safety from all foul waves athirst 
to submerge it. ‘Then the moving wall 
of water overwhelmed and swept her 
toward the salmon-net. There was one 
wild moment of mortal turmoil, and then 
her head struck one of the heavy stakes 
with a thud, and the flashing of a myriad 
lights showed her wearied brain the 
merciful way of peace. 


IV. 


Meanwhile the uproar of the wolf's 
final onrush stayed Weanie’s step; and, 
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wheeling round at the foot of the glen, 
he stood spellbound at the wondrous 
presence of his mother’s face towards 
her coming foe, of whose dread power 
he knew nothing. The noise of the big 
wave startled and overawed him for a 
moment ; but, so swift and untrammelled 
is the stage-management of the childish 
mind, he quickly accepted the sudden 
engulfment of the sands as though it were 
merely the turning of a kaleidoscope or 
the switching of another slide upon the 
screen. 

“Funny Mummie!” he cried with 
expectant laughter. ‘“ Up again—peep- 
bo!” And he waited awhile; but, as 
no Mummie popped up into his vision, 
the sense of solitude began to steal upon 
him, and he ran to and fro uneasily by 
the water-line. ‘‘ Wh’are you, Mummie, 
wh’are you? Weanie wants to keep 
company!” 

Still no answer came. Had she gone 
after the box? He pattered along the 
gravel to the salmon-net, two of whose 
stakes, deep-set and guyed by no labour- 
shirking hand, were yet upon shore, 
while the others stood in the water 
at varying depths till they sank out 
of sight. Here the wine-case, freed by 
‘the lifting tide, was drifting clear; but a 
few feet inshore a long white something 
was rocking, plunging and tossing against 
the net. Yes, without a doubt it was 
Mummie who lay there, while the wash 
of the waves and the sweep of the current 
were weaving and twining the rich coils 
of her hair among the hempen meshwork. 

“Mummie, Mummie, tum out of dat 
quickly, else you go dead wiv all the 
fisses in the pocket!” 

He knew well enough what happened 
to the fishes; and, while her dead silence 
to his warning cry turned his vague dread 
to a definite grasp of evil already befallen 
her, his body shook, his brow grew white, 
and his eye glistened with grief too bitter 
for his clenched but moving lips to utter. 
For one moment he stood looking help- 
lessly around him and wringing his tiny 
hands; then a plan of action came into 
his head and helped bim to choke down 
his tears, 

‘“‘Mummie said to call Jock,” he 
muttered to himself, and next minute his 
little feet were speeding up the path, 
heedless of the pine-needles and prickly 
cones. 

‘Jock, Jock, my Mummie’s caught 
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“With a strong but careful thrust she launched her treasure-laden argosy into mid-stream.” 
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’self in the salmon fiss-nets! Quick, 
Jock, quick !” 

Thus, calling out again and again, he 
came panting to the high road where it 
dipped from the cliff-top across the glen 
along a contour. Here the trees shut 
out the starlight, and the deeper dusk, 
voiceless save for the soughing of the 
pine tops, began to oppress him. 

“Jock, Jock!” he shouted once 
more, but his voice was breathless and 
quavering. 

“ Hu-hoo!” hooted an owl, swooping 
over the trees with a light and silent 
wing. 

“Dat’s the howlie-owlie-bird,” said 
Weanie ; and then he raised his voice: 
“Please, dear old howlie-owlie-bird, call 
Jock to Mummie. I so puffed and tired !” 

‘* Hu-hu-hoo!” answered the owl, and 
his note came plaintive, mellow and soft ; 
for he, like all bird-life, made his best 
music to betoken love or bemoan its loss. 
Yet, as nothing else seemed to come 
of this sympathy, Weanie grew heart-sick 
and desperate, and returned to the shore 
with stifled sobs for his Mummie. 

The tide had lifted her limbs partly 
over the net, though her tangle of hair 
held her head firmly moored to the mesh- 
work. Weanie saw the change of position, 
lifeless and stiff, and he gave way to a 
wild and passionate outburst of despair. 

Suddenly a new hope dawned, and he 
stopped abruptly: ‘“‘Weanie cal! him. 
Mummie say he tum and help wee. boys 
and Mummies.” ‘Then, turning toward 
the cliff, he raised one bare arm to the 
bright star and pointed the other to the 
floating figure. ‘‘ Big Daddie in sky, my 
Mummie’s in salmon fiss-nets !” he called, 
feeling that the bare statement of his need 
should be sufficient. But as no answer 
came, thinking perhaps with the prophets 
of Baal that “ peradventure he sleepeth,” 
or perhaps hoping like many another 
suppliant that the louder noise should 
gain the quicker attention and the greater 
favour, the little fellow lifted up his voice 
in a shout that was almost peremptory. 


“Big Daddie in sky, I want my 
Mummie. | ’you hear?” 


He stood silent awhile, wondering why 
there was no reply and what he could do 
next. It is said that the child’s mind 
unfolds itself more or less on the lines of 
man’s evolution from barbarism. Perhaps 
that was the reason why Weanie tried 
bribery by sacrifice. 
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“Big Daddie in sky, please det my 
Mummie, and you s’all have my Noah’s 
ark and my jungle beasties, and-—-and— 
and my gee-gee.” 

He had almost withheld the latter part 
of the price, but Mummie had proved 
worth the whole of it. 

This was indeed a holocaust, and what 
had he done or left undone that it should 
pass unheeded? ‘Thus, worried at his 
failure, Weanie began to pace up and 
down, a prey to self-torture, his little lips 
wrestling to frame something aright, while 
his face wore the piteous look of a child 
doing its utmost to force memory for a 
teacher who will not believe in its attempt. 

** Mister—Missis—Miss,” he  mur- 
mured, going through all the titles known 
to him. ‘ Mummie not say any of dose! 
I can’t know dat name—I can’t—I can’t!” 
And he threw himself down on the 
sand in a passionate misery of tears. Yet 
even now, such was his concern for his 
mother, and such his inherited pluck from 
her, he hardly knew he was wearied, wet, 
hungry, and cold. 

Such, too, is childhood’s 
recovery, that a few seconds’ rest at full 
length brought him once more to his feet 
brimming with fresh action. He _ had 
found out a flaw in his ritual. Facing the 
bare cliff again, he stroked back the light 
curls from his open brow, and, with 
clasped hands uplifted, just like Mummie 
had done, turned his large blue, beseech- 
ing eyes upon the bright star to try his 
lot once more. 

* Please, Big Daddie in sky, I weally 
can’t know dat name, and my Mummie’s 
too ‘tiff to ‘peak it me ’gain. Please, 
please, please det my Mummie out of the 
salmon fiss-nets! I’ve said please fwee 
whole times, and iss poor dear wee boy 
only has one Mummie.” 

The last was in half-reproachful counter- 
point to the terms of his unanswered 
sacrifice, and for a while he stood 
motionless to await the result. Then in 
his new disappointment his whole de- 
meanour changed to a resolute look of 
self-reliance. 

“Very well den,” he said 
haughtily, ‘‘ Weanie do it ’self.” 

Next minute the sleeves of his light 
blue jersey were another fold or two 
above his elbows, the short grey pants 
were hitched a trifle higher under his 
belt; the little hands clutched the net, 
and the toes, never numbed by stockings 
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and almost prehensile as a monkey’s, 
found a grip in the meshwork ; and thus 
the determined wee fellow clambered 
along from stake to stake, till the lesser 
waves covered his feet and the larger 
broke over his shoulders. And there he 
found he was beaten and could not go 
further ; yet there he stayed, for he would 
not go back from his set purpose, much 
less desert that dear white figure whose 
need spoke so close to him now. Soon 
a bigger crest than usual swept right over 
him and nearly shook him from his grasp ; 
and now, child though he was, he knew 
his plight was desperate. Was there no 
chance? Would no one listen ? 

“Mummie say pw’aps we see him 
soon,” he gasped, clinging to his faith in 
his mother to the last. 


Courage, Weanie, and, whatever your . 


patience costs you, cling to that faith till 
death ; for surely ’tis a life-line from that 
Almighty and Universal Motherhood, who 
hears and heeds each least cry of neces- 
sary woe, and never forgets. 

Once more the boy turned his head till 
the brilliant star above the bare cliff lit 
up the full power of his earnest, childish 
face. “Please, Big Daddie in sky,” he said 
in a tone that might have drawn down 
the hurrying wings of angels, “please 
bwing my Mummie out of the salmon 
fiss-nets, and I’ll give you a big love and 
a kiss and help you with your jobs !” 


V. 


The coast road to Norrick was deserted 
that night save for a solitary cyclist, whose 
pace past the scattered lights of Dougal’s 
Hill and up the steep to the cliff be- 
tokened no lack of nerve and strength. 
Yet black care seemed upon his spirit ; 
and, as he topped the crest and ran 
through a stretch of deep shadow from 
the pines on either hand, his mood grew 
heavier. 

“What’s up, I wonder?” he growled 
half aloud ; “I felt like this the night 
that old devil Ntaka decoyed our 

“ Hu-hu-hoo!” hooted an owl, following 
up its call-note with a shriek so fierce 
and menacing, so close overhead, that 
the man sprang off his machine and 
listened intently. 

“That’s devilish uncanny!” he 
muttered ; for, on the very night that 
had just returned to his memory, the 
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counterfeit hoot of an owl had loosed 
a hail of bullets upor® himsélf and his 
comrades. ‘There was nothing to hear ; 
but still he walked quietly, on the alert, 
towards a brief and recent clearing in the 
narrow belt of timber that lay between 
him and the edge of the cliff. 

And here, seeing nothing of note, he 
was about to remount, when the owl 
again swooped close above him with the 
same hoot and shriek as before. 

“What a fool I am!” growled the 
man ; yet, instead of pursuing his way, 
something impelled him to lay his 
machine in the ditch and to pass through 
the open gap in the hedge. A loose end 
of rope, flung carelessly down and left 
by the woodmen, tripped his foot but 
failed to bring him to earth. 

“What lubbers these landsmen are!” 
he said; and almost as he spoke, the 
rope was deftly coiled and slung upon 
the gate ere he moved on towards a view 
of the sea. 

“She’s come in with a head on to- 
night,” he said, as the starlit tideway 
began to stretch out before him ; and, in 
a few more steps, the shore-line came 
out from the cliff beneath his feet and 
showed him the child clinging to the 
stake-net in the midst of the fleecy comb 
of a breaking roller. 

“ By George, but he’s a little A.B., 
whatever the fool’s trick he’s playing—the 
young monkey!” he exciaimed, in a 
burst of admiration at the boy’s pluck 
and tenacity ; but next moment his face 
set grave, as a few feet to seaward of the 
child a white figure rose on the wave and 
told him at once the main fact of the 
drama. 

He did not shout, lest he should startle 
the child from his grip ; but, with a quick 
glance to measure the depth of the cliff, 
he dashed back for the rope, whose 
length by force of habit he had already 
gauged to half a fathom. Back again in 
an instant, he was just in time to catch 
the white, upturned face and a part of 
the grief-laden cry : 

“‘ Please bwing my Mummie out of the 
salmon fiss-nets, and I’ll give you a big 
love and a kiss and help you with your 
jobs!” 

Thus it was that, to Weanie’s large, 
blue, beseeching eyes and piteous prayer, 
a big man came shimmering somehow 
out of the bright star to stand on the 
bare cliff-top and shout in a voice, whose 
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very tones were a_ reinforcement of 
legions: ‘‘That’sa bargain, Sonnie! I’m 
coming !” 

Already, almost as he spoke, a neat 
clove-hitch, swift and sure, seemed to 
twine itself about a well-rooted stump ; 
next there was a clean toss of the coil 
over the brink, a straightening of the 
serpent’s wriggling folds down the sheer, 
a spit on each palm and a rub, a quick 
slip to the end of the rope and a fifteen- 
foot drop, and then the dark figure was 
racing to the head of the stake-net, 
shedding garments as he went. Weanie 
clambered quickly ashore to greet him, 
for never before had he even imagined 
such magic obedience to his behest. 

“Mummie says p’waps you come 
soon.” 


“Did she really now, Sonnie? Well, . 


we'll soon bring her ashore,” he said 
cheerily, and his heart warmed up more 
and more towards this poor little waif ; 
but, as he plunged in to leeward of the 
net with his open knife between his teeth, 
he changed his tone. “ Poor little chap— 
poor little chap! P’w’aps I am just too 
late!” 

It was short work to reach the spot 
where Mummie lay moored face down- 
wards by a hopeless tangle of hair, but 
it was another matter to get her clear 
without being trammelled himself. ‘‘ Poor 
girl!” he muttered, as he felt the thick 
strands that drifted and twined through 
the meshwork like trails of seaweed. 
* And what a figure too!” 

Then, slicing the net down close to 
seaward of her, he let her drift gently 
through the gap till she hung well to 
leeward of the stakes and guys; and here 
her body righted itself slowly until she 
lay on her back. ‘Thus he saw her face, 
and the sight of it seemed to stab him to 
the quick and send him ashen grey ; but 
he uttered no sound, for there was work 
to be done. A few careful sweeps of the 
knife, a few vigorous strokes to the shore, 
and Mummie at last was lying at Weanie’s 
feet. 

“Mummie asleep ?” queried the child. 

“ Fast asleep, Sonnie. Run and bring 
her my clothes.” 

And, taking advantage of Weanie’s 
back, he hoisted her head downwards 
and ran the water from out of her lungs 
and throat. Then he laid her down 
gently and lifted up one of her lids, and 
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the sight seemed to lighten his own eyes - 


as he pressed the returning Weanie to his 
breast as no man had done before. A 
minute later, with Weanie on his back 
and Mummie in his arms, he was hastening 
up the glen and along the cliff road. 
As they passed the clearing, the owl 
hooted thrice, and his tone was~ cheery 
and hopeful. 

“Thank you, old fellow!” cried the 
stranger, “I think you have saved the 
situation this time.” 

“*Good-night, dear howlie-owlie-bird ! ” 
echoed Weanie sleepily, and thus they 
sped down the hill. 


VI. 


The first light that welcomed them 
proved to be from the manse ; and here 
the minister and his wife—a kindly old 
couple, thoroughly well trained by children 
and grandchildren of their own — put 
forth every resource to the work of succour. 
Weanie was carried to the kitchen ; where, 
chattering mixedly among the mouthfuls 
on subjects general and particular, he was 
at one and the same time warmed, dried, 
clothed and stuffed to the brink of 
disaster. Hot blankets and bottles seemed 
to marshal themselves by magic about 
the bed whereon, under the stranger’s 
aid and experience, poor Mummie’s spent 
breath was slowly wooed back to her 


breast. And just when the triumph of 
consciousness was coming, the village 


doctor appeared—heaven knows how !— 
already primed in the case; and he 
promptly ordered the man-of-the-star out 
of the room. 

“It’s touch and go with her still,” he 
added, “and I'll not be responsible for 
the shock till she has nourishment and 
sleep.” 

So the stranger retired to a room 
across the passage, and kept watch all 
night in a chair with the door ajar, alert 
to the least faint sound. It was the 
third night out of his bunk, but that was 
forgotten in gratitude for the gale that 
had blown his ship to port before her 
due. But Weanie had authority of his 
own in this matter>and would take 
neither command nor compromise till, 
garbed in his “combies,” as he called 
them, he nestled quietly and carefully 
in beside Mummie, and joined her in 
peaceful slumberland the moment his 
head touched the pillow. 

The child woke first in the morning, 
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and, rearing up his head and shoulders 
like a seal, he put a hand on each of 
Mummie’s cheeks and kissed her awake. 

“ Bonnie Mummie !” he crooned softly ; 
“you did look so booful at big wave ! ” 

She tried to raise her head and arms 
to embrace him; but, too weak and 
overwrought, she could only lie still and 
look at him with glistening eyes, while 
she murmured, ‘‘ Thank God, darling— 
thank God!” 

A sudden idea seemed to seize the 
child; for he wriggled quickly down to 
the floor and pattered out of the room 
with purpose all over his features and a 
mutter on his lips. So vigorously did he 
open the first door in his path that he 
brought down a whole avalanche of 
brooms, cans, brushes, and dusters, care- 
lessly drifted there by some domestic 
whirlwind. He treated the matter with 
merely a frown of disappointment and 
passed on with his muttering; yet still 
he took the precaution to stand clear 
while he threw the next door open. This 
time it was the minister lying in bed, and 
his wife already up and in act of removing 
her nightcap. 

“ My Mummie hasn’t a forehead a-hind 
her head, Mrs. Meenister !” he observed 
casually, and for a moment lost sight 
of his errand in a warm welcome of mirth 
from the kindly old couple. 

“Dear wee lammie, then!” beamed 
the good-wife, quickly adding in a tone 
of disappointment, “ What! is he awa’ 
already ?” 

For Weanie, with purpose doubly re- 
turned to his face, made straight across 
the landing for the door that had been 
ajar all night; and the wondering old 
folk heard him muttering on, as though 
in a ferment of fear lest he should forget, 
“God !— God !—God !—God!_ Weanie 


can know dat now.” Then, swinging 


back the door, he saw the stranger already 
out of his chair and called out to him in 











the clear-voiced simplicity of childhood’s 
spirit: “Tum along, God. Huwwy up, 
please. My Mummie wants to say ‘ fank 
you !”” 

“Gude sakes, Donald! can ye think 
his bonnie bit of a mither’s just a godless 
hizzy 2?” 

“Na, na, dearie. It’s just the wee 
laddie seein’ the Lord’s Crown in the 
lieutenant’s cap; and there’s a deal 0’ 
modern theologians couldna’ contradeect 
the proposeetion ! ” 

But the man-of-the-star, being a man 
of experience, kept his countenance 
neither grave nor gay; for he saw the 
whole-souled earnestness of Weanie’s 
face, and he knew that no form of faith 
in a child must ever be flouted until all 
effort has failed to guide it aright. 

So, with quick step and a throbbing 
breast, he followed the pattering bare 
feet into Mummie’s room and closed the 
door behind him; and thus their way 
of saying “fank you” remained sacred 
before heaven. 

Weanie, however, maintained his theo- 
logical views like a professional bigot ; 
but enlargement came through many 
special expeditions with his parents to 
thank the good spirit of the cow, the tern, 
the grey wolf, the stake-net, the owl, the 
rope, and the kindly old couple as all 
being efficient parts of a mighty mutual 
spirit ever ready, however ignorance 
may act, to forewarn, assist and recover. 
Even the old wine-case—Weanie’s ark of 
deliverance—turned up for its share of 
thanksgiving, and was found jetsam by 
old Jock near the sand-dunes. Dried, 
lidded, and painted, it is still used to 
store fora second generation the Noah’s 
Ark, the jungle beasts, and the gee-gee, 
thus making a veritable Ark of the 
Covenant whereby a full-grown Weanie 
now gives his kiss to a chosen few, his 
big love to all the world, and his humble 
help to its Maker’s jobs. 














BY H. M. 


HAT is the reason for the re- 
markable popularity of the Kent 


eleven? Simply this: The 
cricket-going public know that they “ play 


the game,” that they go out to win every 
time, and that they play in the sporting 
and not the prudential spirit. Kent’s way 
last summer was simplicity itself. They 
made runs as fast as they could ; then they 
bowled and fielded for all they were worth. 
‘The result was that a very large proportion 
of their successes were single-innings 
victories, and several of them were finished 
off in a couple of days. A two-day match 
means the loss of the ‘‘ gate” of the third 
day, and that again would upset some 
county managements ; but it does not dis- 
turb the Kent committee. ‘Their men are 
not out for “‘ gates” any more than they 
are out for ‘‘averages,” or “safety,” or any 
other of the objects which are exerting so 
blighting an influence on the county cricket 
of our day. ‘They are out to win, and 
whether they win in three days, two days, 
or one day matters not a straw. As a 
result of this disdain of “gates” they draw 
bigger “ gates ” than any other eleven. 
The Kent eleven in the summer now 
over have, in fact, proved that three days 
are a quite sufficient allowance for a 
county cricket match provided it is played 
in a sporting spirit of resolution and 
enterprise. It is not enough, of course, 
when the batsmen go slow, leave every 
off-ball severely alone, play with their 
pads almost as much as with their bats, 
and seem to cherish the idea that they 
are at the wickets merely to be there, 
and not for the purpose of making runs. 
One of the Sussex professionals this last 
summer took three and a half hours to 
compile a score of thirty-seven ; and, as 
a result of a good deal of that sort of 
batting on the Sussex side, the eleven 
played a quite unusual number of drawn 
matches, and did very little to stimulate, 
either in Sussex or anywhere else, the 
love of the finest game ever invented by 
mortal man. Sussex would often have 
wanted a week to win a match in, and 
the entertainment would have been about 
as cheerful as a walking funeral. Even 


Yorkshire, this summer, often played a 
similarly dreary and spiritless game ; and 
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the strong dashing cricket with which this 
great county has long been associated 
was often sadly to seek. Had this sort 
of play set either Yorkshire or Sussex at 
the top of the counties, it would have 
been a very bad thing indeed for the best 
interests of the game. 

So much has been written on the per- 
sonal achievements of the members of 
the Kent eleven during the past five 
months, that there is only room here for 
one or two generalities. Every one 
remembers the sensational re-entry of 
Mr. Mason late in the season, and how, 
with century after century, he promptly 
asserted himself as still one of the finest 
batsmen in England. He is, indeed, one 
of the “ masters,” of whom Dr. Grace 
was the greatest of all. There are not 
many of them now. Mr. Fry is one; 
Tom Hayward is another ; and one could 
mention a few more—men who can play 
any bowling on any wicket, and who do 
not know what ‘‘nerves” are on a great 
occasion. But of all the cricketers play- 
ing last summer, Mr. Mason stood first, 
for he is not only a great batsman but a 
fine bowler, a smart field, and a popular 
and able captain. It is a very great pity 
that he was not available for the Test 
matches with Australia. 

Mr. Kenneth Hutchings, after a rather 
poor season last year, reasserted himself 
in fine style, playing more steadily, yet 
hitting quite as hard as ever when the 
occasion allowed it, and generally making 
his runs at the rate of fifty an hour. He 
has, for the most part, a style of his own, 
though no one can watch him play a long 
innings without seeing something of the 
influence of Mr. Mason on his batting. 
His fielding has been as fine as ever ; and 
his popularity with the general public 
stands steadfast. Mr. A. P. Day and 
Mr. S. H. Day did brilliant things; Mr. 
Carr’s googly bowling sent a thrill through 
the whole English cricket world; and 
those fine sportsmen, Blythe, Woolley, 
Fairservice, Fielder, and Huish, all sus- 
tained their own reputation in sustaining 
the fame of their county—and, after all, 
what coyld one say of a county cricketer 
pleasanter and more honourable to him 
than that ? 
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BY CLAUDE E. BENSON. 


[ILLUSTRATED BY S. SEYMOUR LUCAs. 


“ UT the Cardinal——” 
“Now, the devil take the 


Cardinal,” broke in de Malines 
savagely. ‘“‘ His Majesty gave me my 
orders—to take this traitor de Mestre 
alive, if possible ; and I tell you, M. de 
Genlis, that we must make it our business, 
you and I, to see that it is impossible. 
Come, the quarry is fairly harboured. 
Let us spur on and sound the mort.” 

He gave rein to his horse as he spoke. 
De Genlis followed at a foot-pace, re- 
luctantly. He was thinking. 

De Mestre had been closely associated 
with Chalais; only, whereas Chalais had 
lost his head first metaphorically, then 
actually, de Mestre had kept his. 
Nevertheless, from that day, out of 
prudence or resentment, he had dis- 
sociated himself from the Court and had 
lived in the strictest seclusion on his own 
estates. Now, those estates were of great 
value, and, should anything happen to 
de Mestre, there was only one life 
between them and de Genlis—that of a 
certain de Malines, a profligate young 
ruffler of the camp. 

So far all was clear sailing. De Genlis 
for purposes of his own had succeeded 
in inducing de Malines to come to Paris, 
had introduced him to Court, supplied 
him with money—borrowed, had de 
Malines but known it, on his own fost- 
obit—and secured him a place in the 
King’s service. Also, for purposes of his 
own, he had succeeded in arousing the 
suspicions of Louis the Just—never a 
very difficult matter—against the absent 
de Mestre, and, again for purposes of 
his own, had secured that de Malines, in 
person, should be sent to arrest him with 
a troop of horse. 

But the Cardinal! When Chalais had 
been smitten down, Richelieu had held 
his hand. That he could have brought 
de Mestre to the scaffold was not to be 
doubted, but he had not done so, and 
Richelieu never acted —nor refrained from 
acting—without a reason. Moreover, he 
had twice given orders that de Mestre 
was to be taken alive. 
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De Genlis smote his hands together in 
his vexation. What a fool he had been 
to come! Left to himself, de Malines 
might well have disregarded his orders— 
and paid the forfeit. 

A jeering laugh interrupted his reflec- 
tions. De Malines had reined in his 
horse and was waiting for him. 

“Why this cloudy brow, my doughty 
conspirator ?” he sneered. ‘The affair 
is simplicity _ itself. 3y great good 
fortune I have never seen my fair cousin 
of de Mestre. When he is arrested, he 
will resist, and there will be an accident. 
Some one will be injured by mistake. 
No blame can attach to me, for, as I said, 
I have never seen him. And, mind you, 
M. de Genlis,” he ended gravely, ‘ this 
accident must happen, otherwise not one 
ounce of profit will come to either of us. 
Be very sure of that.” 

“Ah, quite possibly! But the Car- 
dinal——” 

“Ten thousand devils take the Car- 
dinal—and you too!” burst out de 
Malines. ‘‘ You would think he was a 
bogey, and I a baby to be scared by a 
nurse’s tale—and indeed you ave very 
little better than an old woman. ‘The 
Cardinal! Bah! he was twenty leagues 
away when we left him.” 

He spurred his horse and rode on 
impatiently. De Genlis waited a while, 
regarding the young man with extreme 
malevolence. Then, with an _ irritated 
shake of his head, he rode after him. 

“See here, de Malines,” he said, “I 

may be an old woman—TI let the offensive 
term pass, for the present—but you are 
a young fool. ‘The Cardinal, we know, 
is interested in this case. Very well. 
We are riding through the forest of de 
Mestre to the Chateau. His Eminence, 
you say, is twenty leagues away. Believe 
me, nothing would surprise me less than 
to find him at the Chateau awaiting 
us.” 
“He will have to be quick, then,” 
laughed the younger man_ scornfully, 
“for here we are at the edge of the 
timber, and—— feste/” 
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The trees cleared, and before them lay 
an open park, with smooth lawns, stately 
trees, and formal flower-plots, and in the 
midst a low grey building, the Chateau 
de Mestre. All round the building were 
straggling pickets; in front was a com- 
pany of soldiers, and near them a 
cowering cluster of men and women. 

But it was not this sight that broke so 
sharply into de Malines’ scornful speech, 
Close at hand, within the shadow of the 
trees, was a group of officers in brilliant 
uniform. It needed but a glance to 
recognise the leader. 

‘“* Peste !” repeated de Malines. ‘“ You 
are right. He is here. ‘This Cardinal is 
the devil himself.” 

“Well, M. de Malines,” cried the 
Cardinal, as the young man rode up and 
saluted, “you see me here. It was a 
heavy task for a young hand—besides, I 
should not have chosen you. I had for- 
gotten the man was your cousin; and 
blood is sometimes thicker than water, is 
it not so?” 

In spite of the apparent friendliness of 
this greeting, de Malines felt uncomfort- 
able, and more than uncomfortable. It 
was not only that his hopes of silencing 
his quarry were baffled: he could read 
distrust—and something more subtle, 
behind the Cardinal’s donhomie. 

“The King’s enemies are my enemies,” 
he stammered awkwardly. 

‘*A noble sentiment, monsieur. Ah, 
it is M. de Genlis?” with a lift of his 
brows, apparently noticing de Genlis 
for the first time. ‘You also, I believe, 
are connected with de Mestre. And 
what say you, monsieur ? ” 

De Genlis met the Cardinal’s eyes 
without wavering. ‘“M. de Malines has 
anticipated my words,” he replied coldly. 

“T can well believe you,” retorted 
Richelieu. “The King shall know of 
your devotion. I see,” with a scornful 
glance at the straggling soldiery, “ you 
have already taken steps to apprehend 
the King’s enemy. Perhaps you have 
already succeeded. Yonder,” pointing 
to the group of men and women, “is, 
I take it, the household of de Mestre. 
Come, let us see.” He turned his horse 
as he spoke and moved in the direction 
indicated. 

“By the way, M. de Malines,” he 
resumed, “I shall look to you to 
identify this gentleman. I never have 
had the honour of his acquaintance. He 
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was always,” he shrugged his shoulders, 
** of a modest disposition.” 

“Tt is unfortunate, monseigneur, but I 
have never methim. I did not arrive in 
Paris till after his—his ostracism.” 

‘*M. de Genlis, then ?” 

““T have scarcely seen him since he 
was a boy, but then.he was, as your 
Eminence has said, of a furtive dis- 
position.” 

** Nevertheless, question the people !” 

De Genlis dismounted and _ obeyed. 
After a cursory examination he returned. 

“He is not there, monseigneur. You 
can see for yourself that none of these are 
gentlemen. They say this de Mestre 
has fled more than a week, but I be- 
lieve they are lying. He is probably in 
hiding.” 

Richelieu shook his head. 

“JT think not. He has heard some- 
thing from some one with a long tongue 
—so much I have known some days— 
and you can guess, M. de Malines, from 
whose. Now listen to me!” he paused. 
De Malines bowed sullenly in his saddle. 
‘““T understand,” resumed _ Richelieu, 
“that M. de Mestre’s escape may in- 
convenience you seriously. I know you 
to be a daring soldier and a. fine blade, 
but you have not learnt to hold your 
tongue. Acquire that lesson, and you 
will not regret it. In the meantime— 
well, the meantime will be your punish- 
ment.” 

De Genlis advanced timidly. 

“ ] would submit to your Eminence ”— 
there was a trace of anxiety in his voice 
—‘that as M. de Mestre has fled, his 
estates are implicitly forfeit, and that M. de 
Malines might be allowed provisionally.” 

“IT have thought of that,” returned 
Richelieu shortly. ‘It depends on M. 
de Malines alone ; and now——” 

He rode forward slowly to the chateau. 
At the base of the steps leading to the 
main entrance he drew rein. 

“Ola, M. de Mestre!” he called jest- 
ingly. 

Upon the word the doors were thrown 
open and a young man came running 
down the steps and caught the Car- 
dinal’s horse by the bridle. There was 
a hurried pushing forward of the escort, 
a discord of exclamation, the rasping 
of steel on scabbard and glimmer of 
blades, but the new-comer remained quite 
unmoved. ‘Taking the stirrup in_his 
hand, he dexterously aided Richelieu, 
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who was as calm as himself, to dismount. 
He then stepped quietly to the head of 
the horse with the rein in his hand. 

The Cardinal looked at him attentively, 
then gave a little laugh. 

“] had thought fora moment. . .” he 
said; “but no! it is impossible. This is 
not our man.” 

He turned to his followers. De Malines 
laughed boisterously. His nerves had 
been on a strain and needed relief. 

“Vou, M. de Genlis.” 

De Genlis moved up his horse and 
scrutinised the stranger—tall, lithe, with 
clean-shaven face and close-cropped head, 
his sun-tanned throat showing strong and 
firm against the open collar of his jerkin 
—a man who had spent his life in hard 
work in the open; a pricker of the hunt 
by appearance. 

“No, monseigneur ;” then, looking 
keenly into the man’s eyes, ‘‘No, mon- 
seigneur.” 

Richelieu kicked the gravel discon- 
tentedly. 

“Too late,” he grumbled—“ too late ; 
and I wanted this de Mestre. Perhaps 
theservants...but no.” He snapped his 
fingers impatiently, then, turning suddenly 
full on the man, ‘‘ Come, fellow, where is 
your master ? ” 

“T have no master,’ 
sadly. 

“Chut ! 
Mestre ?” 

“M. de Mestre has escaped—in the 
guise of a servant.” 

Richelieu made an irritable gesture. 
“IT know he has escaped. I know that. 
I asked where he is now.” 

“T cannot say; but this much I can 
assure you, monseigneur, that, spur you 
never so hard, you will not overtake him.” 

“That we shall see,” snarled Richelieu. 
“M. de Malines, search the Chateau.” 

“Might I be permitted, monseig- 
neur ” began the new-comer defer- 
entially. 

“What ?” 

“To suggest that you should conduct 
the search? There may be papers you 
might wish to see that others might want 
you not to see. ‘There are trinkets and 
jewels that might find their way into 
troopers’ pockets —-—” 

Richelieu commenced to laugh. “ You 
are a strange fellow,” he said, ‘‘Is there 
anything more ? ” 

“Over the ingle-nook in the Great Hall 
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is a portrait of M.de Mestre. It may 
be of assistance— in identification.” 

“You are a strange fellow,” again 
commented the Cardinal, and strode off 
into the house. 

Opposite the fireplace in the hall he 
stopped. The portrait was there—a young 
man with long light hair falling over his 
shoulders, a short pointed beard, and 
deep, thoughtfuleyes. Richelieu laughed 
again. 

“But what an idea!” he muttered. 
Then aloud: “Continue the search, 
M. de Malines, but we shall find nothing. 
Come,” and he led the troopers from 
room to room, but perfunctorily, like one 
who knows that his work is labour in vain. 

De Genlis had not dismounted. He 
waited quietly till Richelieu had passed 
out of sight—quietly, but his horse’s 
mouth was chafed to foam, Then, bend- 
ing over his saddle, ‘‘ M. de Mestre,” he 
whispered. 

The stranger looked up calmly. 
were saying, monsieur ? ” 

De Genlis smote his gloved hand angrily 
on his thigh. 

““T was saying! I was saying! Pah! 
I was asking. This M. de Mestre was 
a mighty hunter, is it not so?” 


“ You 


‘““He was devoted to the chase, 
monsieur.” 
“Ah! yes, so I had heard. He was 


a fine sportsman, and—-and—he was a 
master swordsman, was he not ?” 

“He had few equals, monsieur.” 

“And you? You are a fine fellow. 
You say you have no master. What 
would you say to taking service under 
me?” 

“You honour me much, monsieur, 
but I have set my heart on the profession 
of arms. If the Lord Cardinal—that was 
his Eminence, was it not? See,” pointing 
to the entrance of the Chateau, “that is 
he, surely !” 

Richelieu was coming down the steps. 
De Genlis’ reply was a bitter oath, and 
silence. 

Richelieu mounted moodily, and re- 
mained for a while, a long while, without 
speaking. ‘Then suddenly : 

“And now, Sir Unknown, what of 
yourself? Who are you?” 

‘“* A gentleman, monsieur.” 

‘““Chut! I know that. Do not chop 
words, What is your name? Whence 
come you ?” 

“T am without name, without land, 
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almost without hope. Monsieur ” raising 
his expressive eyes, “‘ M. de Mestve’s case 
is no isolated one. I am telling you 
nothing new, monseigneur. During the 
last few years many and better men 
than I have been—submerged. ‘To 
remember their names is for them—un- 
wise ; to remember the.r former estate, 
torture.” 

“True. Very true, very true. 
after all, why are you here ?” 

“*T waited, monseigneur. When tongues 
are loose, news travels fast, and,” with a 
smile, “it did not require a vast amount 
of perspicacity to surmise that your 
Eminence might come in person.” 

* And so?” 

“T waited. When I recognised your 
Eminence, I decided to wait longer. 
Had it been yonder ruined gamester ”— 
he lifted an accusing hand towards de 
Malines—“ well, I should not have 
waited.” 

Richelieu checked, with a movement of 
his hand, speech and action on the part 
of de Malines. ‘‘ And had I not been 
here ?” 

“T should have escaped and sought 
service with your Eminence. Pah!” he 
went on contemptuously, with a compre- 
hensive sweep of his arm, “ they are fools, 
these soldiers—drunken fools. I passed 
their cordon twice last night. But, after 
all, why blame men who have a drunken 
fool for an officer ?” 

Richelieu looked at de Malines just 
once, then—“So you would serve me? 
Well! But one moment. How knew you 
we were coming ?” 

“How did M. de Mestre know, mon- 
seigneur ?” 

“Well answered. You are strong, I can 
see. A gentleman, I need not be told. 
You can handle a sword ?” 

“IT have never met my match, mon- 
seigneur.” 

“ Bravely spoken. 
serving in my Guard ?” 

There was a murmur among the escort. 
De Genlis leaned over in his saddle and 
whispered rapidly to de Malines. 

Richelieu turned fiercely. ‘“‘Pardieu! 
gentlemen, what is this? Am I to be 
dictated to as to how to recruit my own 
Guard ?” 

De Malines bowed respectfully. ‘‘ Far 
be it from me, monseigneur, to suggest 
such a thing; but,” he drew himself up, 
not without dignity, “it is too much to 
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expect me, and men like me, to ride side 
by side with any low-born knave.” 

“Knave in your teeth!” broke in the 
Unknown furiously, “and liar and coward 
to boot! Liar, to lie your cheating self 
into an honourable man’s estate— 

With a lightning movement the Cardinal 
wheeled his horse against de Malines. 
“Stay, monsieur,” he said icily, “or I 
shall incline to the opinion of M. the 
Unknown. What! draw on an unarmed 
man? For shame, M. de Malines !” 

“Give him a sword, then, and I 

“ You forget yourself, monsieur!” began 
Richelieu, when de Genlis interposed. 

“ Might I suggest, monseigneur? We 
all know and respect your Eminence’s 
edicts against duelling—we even fear 
them; but this is a different case. No 
public interest is at stake here. My 
cousin has been insulted by this—gentle- 
man, who has, well—qualified himself for 
your Guard. Let him be tested. You 
can interfere—if it goes too far.” 

Richelieu’s eyes brightened. He loved 
brave sword-play. ‘So be it,” he said at 
length. ‘“ But see, our recruit has no 
sword. Give him yours, M. de Genlis.” 

“I would prefer yours, monseigneur,” 
interposed the Unknown, 

Richelieu laughed good-naturedly, and, 
drawing his blade, handed the hilt. 
“You are a strange fellow,” he said again. 

Three minutes Jater de Malines was 
choking out his life with a sword-thrust 
through his throat. 

There was a silence that was not with- 
out a sense of panic. ‘There was that in 
the fierceness and purposefulness of the 
attack, and the suddenness of the end, 
that carried something of fear with it even 
to men who were familiar with violent 
death. 

Richelieu sat impassible, thinking, 
thinking. At length he spoke. ‘“‘ Your 
cousin, M. de Genlis, did not live long 
to enjoy his inheritance. It is most 
unfortunate that you should have _ per- 
suaded him to the encounter—for him, 
at least,” 

De Genlis bowed and muttered some- 
thing. 

Richelieu continued: “And now, by 
this unhappy contingency ”—there was a 
biting sneer in his voice—“ you, I assume, 
as next-of-kin, succeed to the provisional 
inheritance of the de Mestre estate. I 
leave it to you to see to the obsequies of 
M. de Malines.” 
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De Genlis bowed, and turned away 
hastily, lest the Cardinal should see the 
wrath and hatred—ay, and fear—in his 
eyes. 

“ And now, Sir Unknown < 

‘“‘ Monseigneur,” the man interrupted, 
“do I understand that I am admitted as 
a recruit ? ” 

“That is so.” 

“Then, monseigneur, let me _ find 
myself a name from the honour you have 
conferred on me, and be enrolled as 
Henri de la Garde.” 

““A good name. I assent. Serve me 
well, and you will not regret it. And 
now, gentlemen, make ready. We must 
be on the road again in half an hour.” 

At the siege of Rochelle, de la Garde 
did his duty, and more than his duty. 
Brave amongst the brave, foremost in the 
assault, last in the retreat, reputed the 
finest blade in a gallant company of 
swordsmen, he ere long won for himself 
a name for desperate courage. It was a 
current jest in camp that he feared neither 
man, death, nor devil—nor even the 
Cardinal himself. Yet he was never 
popular. ‘There was, in fact, much in 
him that was an offence to his comrades. 
He never drank, gambled, nor caroused. 
Off the field he lived, as far as might be, 
a life of seclusion. Oddly enough, the 
peculiarity his fellow guardsmen most 
resented was his refusal to let his hair and 
beard grow. Even the Cardinal spoke to 
him on the subject. 

“Tt is a vow, monseigneur,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I told you I was landless and 
nameless, but I have nevertheless a name 
and estate to recover. Until that is 
achieved, monseigneur, I have sworn to 
keep my hair close-cut and my face shaven. 
If your Eminence insists, I must reluctantly 
ask for my discharge.” 

The matter was not pressed ; in fact, 
de la Garde rose almost daily in favour 
with his chief. Always sober, always 
punctual, always zealous, he was marked 
out for advancement. At length, one 
day when off duty, he received an in- 
timation that his Eminence commanded 
his presence. 

Richelieu was seated alone in his 
quarters, writing. For several minutes he 
continued with bent head, taking no 
notice of M. de la Garde, who, on his 
side, remained motionless as a statue. 
At length the Cardinal raised his eyes. 
“You are aware,” he said sharply, 
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“that M. de Genlis has made good his 
claim to the de Mestre estates ?” 

‘*I was not aware of it, monseigneur, 
but I anticipated he would. He is as 
clever as he is unscrupulous.” 

Richelieu drummed on the table im- 
patiently. ‘And he has asked me for 
your services, as you seem intimately 
acquainted with the late owner and might 
be of use to him.” 

“He cannot have them, monseigneur. 
In serving you I am serving France. In 
serving M. de Genlis I should be serving 
the devil. You know, monseigneur, that 
at de Mestre he heard my declaration of 
my ability as a swordsman, and you know 
how he seized his opportunity to make 
use of my skill to rid himself of de 
Malines. Ay, I have thought since then, 
and I am sure of what I say. He is a 
dangerous scoundrel, your Eminence—a 
man to be feared.” 

** And so,” said Richelieu, with a quiet 
smile, ‘ we have actually found some one 
whom M. de la Garde fears.” 

‘* As one fears a viper or other venomous 
reptile——” began de la Garde, but the 
Cardinal held up his hand and stopped 
him. 

For some moments there was silence. 
Then Richelieu got up and began to walk 
up and down the room unevenly, like a 
man in a condition of agitated indecision. 
At length he stopped before de la Garde. 

“See here, monsieur, I am going to 
trust you, and, to a certain extent, I must 
let you into secrets of State. There is a 
conspiracy on the part of the Austrian 
party against not only my power but my 
life, and I believe de Genlis to be con- 
cerned in it. I am of your opinion, that 
he is dangerous. Now I know you to be 
devoted and fearless, but I want more. 
I want cunning to meet cunning, readiness 
in emergency, and skill to outwit, if it 
were possible, even myself. Now those 
qualities ——” 

“I possess,” interposed de la Garde 
calmly. 

“your” 

“Yes, I myself, monsieur, Some day 
I will prove it. In the meantime I must 
ask your Eminence to permit me to give 
my services to M. de Genlis. He has— 
at least I think he believes he has—a 
certain hold over me, so that he will be 
able to terrorise me into obeying. His 
request to you has fallen out very 
fortunately.” 
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“ Diantre, monsieur, you are asking a 
great deal! So I am, according to you, 
to trust you in the dark ?” 

“Because I have no light as yet, 
monseigneur.” 

Again Richelieu hesitated. 
denly: “So be it! But if you fail—— 

“{[ shall not fail, monseigneur. It is, 
as I have said, very fortunate that M. de 
Genlis should-have asked for me. If he 
threaten me in the way I suspect, I shall 
point out to him that I am your Emi- 
nence’s most trusted Guard, in constant 
attendance, and that therefore it is to his 
advantage that I should remain with 
you.” 

The Cardinal nodded. ‘I understand,” 
he said thoughtfully—‘‘I understand. 
And now, monsieur, go, and good fortune 
go with you.” 

It was a week ere de la Garde returned 
to his military duties. Richelieu sent for 
him at once. 

“ Well?” he inquired eagerly. 

“Well, monseigneur, you are right. 
There is a conspiracy against your life, if 
it can be called a conspiracy that consists 
of one man. From what high sources 
the plot originates it is not for me to 
think, but the active factor consists, or 
consisted, of one man—de Gebhlis. Now 
there are two—de Genlis and myself.” 

“Ah! Then what is to be done?” 
asked Richelieu pleasantly. ‘‘Am I to 
arrest you both?” 

“No, monseigneur. I will, if you 
permit, take him red-handed. Your 
Eminence still goes to his orisons at 
six ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“In yonder small room—the one you 
had fitted up as an oratory ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then will you not be there till half- 
past six this evening ? Will you also see 
that I am on guard? I can tell no 
more.” 

Richelieu laughed hardly. ‘Ah! you 
can tell no more ” he began. 

“T entreat you to trust me, monseigneur. 
Any evidence I could bring could not be 
supported, and would assuredly be dis- 
credited. Will you believe me, mon- 
seigneur ?” 

The Cardinal hesitated—then nodded 
assent. “ Anything else ?” 

‘Ware the knife, monseigneur. 
Opportunity will be neglected.” 
Richelieu smiled, and, opening his coat, 
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revealed an undershirt of the finest mail ; 
but there was no response on the face of 
de la Garde. 

‘Remember the great Duke of Guise, 
monseigneur,” he said, touching his neck. 
“T should recommend your Eminence to 
wear a gorget till the danger is past.” 

It was close on six when de Genlis 
approached the Cardinal’s quarters. He 
passed the outer guards unchallenged, 
save for the formal exchange of sign and 
countersign, and so walked to the entrance 
of the private apartments where de la 
Garde was on duty. Then came strange 
happenings. De Genlis took off his boots 
and was escorted in his stockinged feet 
to a closet, opening into the oratory, and 
the door gently closed on him. De la 
Garde walked noisily back to his post. 

For interminable minutes de Genlis 
waited. The atmosphere was close and 
oppressive ; the heavy scent of the faint 
wax-tapers was nauseating; through the 
dimness they appeared, as he gazed 
through the narrow chink of the door, to 
contract and expand, to take shapes, 
menacing shapes; with every sound he 
seemed to hear the tread of the Guard 
advancing to arrest him. At last—at last, 
came a soft footfall, and the door of the 
oratory was opened. 

De Genlis shrank back for a moment, 
and then very cautiously peeped out. 
Before the altar a figure could be dimly 
descried kneeling, motionless. ‘There was 
no mistaking the scarlet simar, the red 
robe of the Cardinal. De Genlis noted 
where the lace fell away round the neck 
over the left shoulder, and measured his 
distance, once and again. Then, with 
the bound of a panther, he sprang on his 
victim and struck home. 

Home! ‘The point glinted from some 
hidden steel, and, ere he could repeat the 
blow his wrist was seized as in a vice. 
There was scarce the semblance of a 
struggle, and he was disarmed and lying 
helpless on his back. 

* Once too often, M. de Genlis,” panted 
de la Garde. “Caught at last!” Then, 
raising his voice. “ Hold, there 
Guards !” 

A dozen men came clattering into the 
room. 

‘Take this man to the guard-house,” 
he ordered, “and bestow him there till 
his Eminence’s pleasure be known. An 
attempt at assassination,” he explained, as 
the officer on duty came, and then, in a 
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whisper, as he threw off the Cardinal’s 

robe, “ An affair of state, my officer.” 
Hardly had the prisoner been removed 

when Richelieu entered. De la Garde 


was waiting at attention, apparently quite 
quickened 


calm, except for — slightly 
breathing. 

“Well, monsicur,” demanded _ the 
Cardinal, “what is it? I heard some- 
thing—something that sounded as if— 
as if I had not done ill to trust you.” 

“If your Eminence will examine the 
collar of your robe which is on yonder 
chair, and look at my gorget, you will see 
the explanation. ‘The poniard lies there, 
on the floor. M. de Genlis is in the 
guard-house.” 

Richelieu did as he was requested. 

“Yes,” he said, aftera while. ‘I think 
I understand. Still—something a little 
more definite, please.” 

“The plot, your Eminence, was to stab 
you at your prayers. De Genlis was ad- 
mitted by me, his fellow conspirator, and 
concealed in yonder closet. He was 
then to spring out and stab you, and I was 
to allow him to escape. After which,” de 
la Garde laughed gently, “I suppose I 
was to be shot for negligence —perhaps 
tortured.” 

“ Yes, yes. 
pened ?” 

“T ventured to borrow your robe, 
monseigneur, and to take your place at 
your devotions—and was duly stabbed 
in the neck. Fortunately I knew what 
was going to happen, and”—touching his 
gorget— had taken precautions. After 
that it was not a difficult matter to over- 
power de Genlis.” 

** He will not see another sun set. It 
may be advisable to condemn him for 
attempting to assassinate the General-in- 
Chief. In the meantime, M. de la Garde, 
you have done well, and more than well. 
How can I reward you ?” 

“Your Eminence seemed recently to 
question my possession of certain qualities,” 
replied de la Garde quietly. ‘I should 
like to be permitted to try to prove I 
have them in some degree.” 

“A strange request,” consented the 
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Cardinal ; “‘ but then, as I have observed 
more than once, you are a strange fellow. 
Proceed.” 

“Tam M. de Mestre.” The voice was 
as unmoved as if the words had _ been, 
*‘T am a Frenchman.” ‘The Cardinal 
started and swore. 

“ Diable/ 1 suspected you from the 
first, or rather at first, but de Genlis and 
that accursed portrait deceived me.” 

“The portrait was taken many years 
ago, monseigneur. 3esides, my hair 
being close and my beard shaved made 
a very great difference. De Genlis 
recognised me, nevertheless.” 

** He did?” 

“Yes; but I suppose he thought I 
should be more useful at large and in his 
power than in the Bastille.” 

Richelieu was staring at the man. 
There was a subtle change in him, a more 
assured bearing, as of one who has 
conquered. 

At length the Cardinal spoke. His 
voice was gentle, but not wholly friendly. 

“T am much indebted to you, M. de 
Mestre, and you will not find me un- 
grateful, but I am disappointed. From 
a gentleman of France one expects, if 
not the whole truth, at any rate not false- 
hood. Any one can outwit by such means. 
Now, when I questioned you at the 
Chateau de Mestre, you did not tell 
me the truth.” 

“Pardon me, your Eminence, I told 
the absolute truth. I said M. de Mestre 
had escaped disguised as a servant; and 
so he had. I am here to proveit. I 
told you that, spurred you never so hard, 
you would not overtake him, and I was 
holding your horse.” 

Richelieu swung away down the room 
with angry strides, and for a minute 
there was an acute silence. Then the 
Cardinal spoke : 

“T think, M. de Mestre, you told me 
of a certain vow you were keeping, till 
you had recovered your name and estates. 
My friend, I, Richelieu, relieve you of 
that vow. ‘To-morrow, if you still care 
to serve me, you will take your place 
M. de la Garde, as M. de Mestre.” 
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A FIGHT WITH FIRE. 


A SETTLERS EXPERIENCE ON THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE. 


BY GEORGINA BINNIE-CLARK. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


IT was Saturday and Easter Eve. 
| The thermometer stood at seventy, 
the land was as dry as a biscuit. 
To attempt to move the granary was kill- 
ing work for four horses, as my brother 
urged. I had encountered him in 
London on his return from a seven-years’ 
sojourn in South Africa, and he had 
promptly volunteered to come back with 
me and find out for himself what gifts 
had Canada to lay at the feet of an 
Englishman. 

I scanned the granary from a distance 
of half a mile, and considered. 

During the six months that had elapsed 
since threshing it had sunk several inches 
deep into the twenty-five-acre wheatfield. 
For a moment I hesitated ; but clouds of 
smoke rose here and there from sixteen 
to twenty-four miles distant on the far 
side of the Qu’appelle lakes, and turning 
to scan the north-west I perceived a 
further cloud which seemed ominously 
near. It served as a spur to my pro- 
crastinating sense of caution. ‘‘Get two 
stout poplar poles to heave it,” I advised. 
“Once out of the rut, it is quite a short pull 
to the pasture trail, and then —bar stones — 
it will run as easily as a bathing-machine.” 
Thirty-five minutes later the neat little 
thousand-bushel granary was grouped with 
the unconventional farm-buildings, and my 
conscience was eased of a load. 

A visit to England had unsettled my 
attitude towards “the daily round and 
common task.” The caretaker and his 
wife had departed. There was bread to 
bake, butter to make, and quite a gueue 
of other domestic duties—in short, a great 
deal more work than one could possibly 
be expected to go through under a gold 
sun set in a blue heaven—so I gave ear to 
the voice of the charmer and drove away 
towards a tennis tea at Fort Qu’appelle. 

Two miles up the trail Nancy cocked 
her ears and laid hold of the bit. ‘Ihe 
smell of fire, which had hovered in the 
air for three days, was suddenly, suffoca- 
tingly near. We topped the little hill 


that marks half-way ; hot air fanned my 
left cheek, and we were almost abreast of 
a long thin scarlet line which ate its 
way across the biscuit-tinted prairie, and 
left in its wake, stretching away back to 
the southern hills of Fort Qu’appelle, a 
coal-black waste, grim and lifeless, save 
for a smouldering bluff here and there 
where the fire had found food for its 
tarrying. 

I remembered, with relief, that my 
nearest neighbours on that side of the 
trail, who were Canadians, had insured 
their homes against the danger of prairie 
fire by firing the wide outskirt of their 
own land, so that there was no necessity, 
on their account, to turn back. I hurried 
along my way, to encounter smouldering 
and charred remains of fallen telegraph- 
posts barring my line. The single wire 
which runs from South Qu’appelle station 
to Prince Albert, a distance of 250 miles, 
was down. I stopped to consider. 

Not a breath of air stirred. ‘The trees 
had only just started to bud, but the 
golden sun blazed down from a summer 
sky. Across the hills from the valley 
below one caught a glimpse of the lake, 
with ice-bound bosom still offering dumb 
resistance to the challenge of the sun. 
The contrast was specially unusual and 
fascinating to an Englishwoman. I 
longed to draw nearer. My only danger 
lay in the chance of the fire leaping the 
trail; and the odds of that chance, with 
the wind right down, lay at a hundred to 
one against. I went on. 

At the top of the hill I perceived with 
dismay that the fire had leapt the trail, 
and was travelling slowly north towards 
the cemetery, and even more slowly east 
on the far side of a side-trail, so that my 
place was still several miles distant from 
danger. I determined to dash down 
to the Fort, give the news of the fallen 
wire, collect my mail, and hurry home. 

But it proved to be no news to the 
usually sleepy little town that dozes 
between two lakes. Fort Qu’appelle was 
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alive with anxiety. It appeared that for 
twenty-four hours the fire had played in 
and out of both lines of poplar and 
maple-clad Irills which guard the valley 
on the southern side, and ill tidings of 
distress and disaster, fallen and feared, 
were on every tongue. As I stood at the 
door of the post-office, a man was brought 
into the town in appalling agony—he had 
been badly burned in endeavouring, at 
the last moment, to plough up a guard. 
The fire, it seemed, had cut round and 
caught him out on the last furrow. Three 
of the horses had got off with a singeing ; 
but one had been moved to the Veterinary 
Hospital, at South Qu’appelle, severely 
injured, and the man had been brought 
down to the Fort—to die, said some; 
others, that he would never open his 
eyes again. Happily, neither of these 
sad prophecies came true. Patient and 
painstaking medical treatment, combined 
with careful nursing, pulled him through, 
and he was about again before seeding 
was finished; but the faithful horse had 
earned the long rest, and went under. 
Homeward bound, I climbed the long 
steep hill with a heavy heart. On the 
brow, a “ democrat ” passed me, in which 
were men of the North-West Mounted 
Police—and men of Fort Qu’appelle—who 
had gone to fight off the flames from 
God’s quiet acre on the hill, which, 
keeping watch over the serene and lovely 
Qu’appelle valley, is one of the fairest and 
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most peaceful resting-places beneath the 
Stars. 

I got home with no easy mind. ‘Those 
creeping scarlet lines were reflected in my 
brain, and as the sun went down, and the 
swift Canadian twilight passed into night 
fall, the lurid light in the north seemed ta 
grow brighter and to draw nearer. My 
brother and I agreed that every beastshould 
be turned loose, and that we would keep 
watch in turn. At the coming of each 
hour, one or the other scanned the out- 
look. At dawn the red glow seemed to 
fade, at sunrise to die; still) smoke was 
rising, and the wind had freshened. But 
it is in the nature of fear to fade with 
the daylight, and I turned in and slept 
soundly until there came a shrill whistle 
from my brother, with the announcement 
that it was a quarter to nine and the 
kettle boiling. 

Breakfast was laid in the verandah. 
I sat down in the sun’s warmth, and 
gazed on the sun-lit landscape with a 
feeling of intense pleasure at being back 
once more to breathe the clear exhilara- 
ting air of the prairie, which passed for a 
moment into the shadow of regret as I 
remembered that the Westminster Abbey 
bell was just starting to toll for the three- 
o’clock Easter service, and that I was far 
from the inspiration and the stimulation 
of the minds of men. Suddenly, without 
any conscious motive, I forsook my tea- 
cup and walked round to the north side 
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of the verandah, and from there more 
sharply out beyond the garden-fence to 
the place where the side-trail lies in view. 
From the distance of a mile I saw a wave 
of flame rolling in towards us as the in- 
coming tide rolls in on the sea-shore. 
On the east side of the trail a dense 
cloud of smoke, and on the west a gleam 
of scarlet, announced the approach of 
other links in a literal chain of fire, and I 
knew there was but one way out of a 
clean sweep—“ On the prairie fight fire 
with fire.” 

I went back to my brother. ‘“ The fire 
is just on us,” I said. . 

But he was already scanning the out- 
look. “I understand,” he said. ‘We 
have from fifteen to twenty minutes at the 
outside té get through with the job, and if 
we fail it’s a finish. Come on!” 

The wind was towards us, the stable- 
yard still covered with litter of threshing 
straw which had lain under the snow 
through the winter, but was now all too 
dry, and inflammable as shavings. It was 
a desperate and most dangerous resource, 
but the only chance. The sound and 
solid English grain-bags we had brought 
out with us, and which Canadians refuse 
to handle as a rule on account of their 
weight, served us well that morning. 
Armed with one each anda bucket of 
Water we started in at our task, I working 
east, my brother west. For a short space 
there was silence save for the muffled 
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roar of the oncoming enemy, and the 
banging of the damp bags with which we 
quenched our several fires as the flame 
reached the limit we ruled. 

As long as it was concerned with the 
old guard only, our task was comparatively 
light. The snow-cured and sun-dried 
herbage blazed up as swiftly as straw and 
as swiftly perished to the fine dust of 
flame. But further east the ploughing 
of the original guard had been less 
effective ; the fire just frolicked into the 
straw-belittered yard, and three times I 
had to call my brother td aid me as the 
flame seemed to get beyond my power to 
extinguish. The third time he came his 
face was blackened with smoke and his 
lips set tight. ‘‘ Don’t call again,” he said, 
“if you can possibly avoid it: the last 
time I came round I only just stopped 
my fire from getting into the bluff, and if 
it gets there it’s a finish.” So I set my 
teeth and made fresh flames, and beat 
them out until my hands and throat and 
eyes were as red-hot cinders caught in a 
whirlwind, and for the rest I was nowhere. 

I had nearly reached the potato 
patch, which would form another and 
considerable link in the guard, and 
would give the flames at any rate a 
round-about trail to the house, when a 
growth of extra dry grass gave a sudden 
impulse to the flame. It leaped into the 
air and raced on its way towards the 
stable door. I plunged my sack into 
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the water and went for it with a desperate 
effort which was successful, but my last for 
the time being. ‘lo my horror, I found 
that I had played out completely! For 
the moment there was neither a bang nor 
a yell left in me, and between the burnt- 
out guard and the potato patch there still 
stretched a patch of dry herbage. 1 
looked towards the flaming prairie to 
measure time. Between the scarlet flames, 
now no longer steadily, but audaciously 
advancing along the fire-proof trail, there 
came running towards me the figure of a 
man. I recognised him for the recent 
caretaker, and in a few seconds he was at 
my side. He took up the sack and went 
on with my task, and I made my way 
round to the other side, to find that my 
brother had succeeded in linking his 
guard with the guard of fallow land, so 
that so far we were comparatively safe on 
that side from the big fire, though still in 
serious danger from our own, as the ever- 
freshening wind rekindled dying sparks to 
vigorous life, and from half a dozen places 
flame was creeping with the swiftness of a 
serpent to the invasion of the bluff. But 
my strength had come back, and we fought 
them one by one. 

Then came the sound of wheels. A 
buggy drawn by a little Canadian pony, 
prairie-bred and fearless and fast, flew on 


The hills of Fort Qu appelle. 





its way between the fences of flame until 
it reached the black waste of our own 
making which no flame could leap. It 
was the Canadian who works the team; 
his wife was with him, her baby in her 
arms, and two small children in the bottom 
of the buggy. 

“So you burned the old guard,” he 
commended ; “‘ guess you’ve saved a burn- 
out right enough.” 

“The fires will meet in the dip by the 
gateway and extinguish each other,” I 
answered, ‘‘ but there is still a wide open- 
ing to the worst danger. If it makes its 
way up the hill through the little pasture 
field, it will catch us by the gateway of 
the big pasture—close to the oat-rick, 
where we dare not fire a guard with the 
wind facing. If the rick fires, we must 
still be burnt out.” 

“Guess that’s right enough,” said he. 
“Here, Joe, give me hand get the team 
on plough. Guess we got plough up 
some sort guard round the oat-stack rick 
fore the fire can get round,” 

An angrier note in the roar of the fire 
gave warning that the two blazes were 
approaching each other. I turned to see 
the main fire dash wrathfully down the 
hill to devour the lesser flame we had 
sent out to meet it. For a second the 
flames leaped high as they closed in a 
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A FIGHT WITH FIRE. 
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The shooting-box of an English settler on the hills by Fort Qu appelle. 


throttling embrace only to find mutual 
extinction. But the eastern arm came on 
as I had surmised it would, not with the 
mad menace of the flame that had* found 
death in another, but with quiet indomit- 
able purpose, and wide-eyed for prey. 

There was nothing more to be done. 
We stood by the inadequately guarded 
corner, within twenty yards of the oat- 
straw rick, each armed with a sack, and 
ready to do battle with the flame-wave if 
it challenged; but each of us knew in 
our heart that if the flame continued to 
get within fighting-distance, the whole 
place was doomed. 

The increasing roar announced the 
surviving flame-wave to be gaining strength 
and power. With eyes set straight for 
the fatal corner from which it must 
approach I suddenly remembered that I 
was not insured. I had fully intended 
taking out a policy before leaving for 
England the preceding winter, but the 
frozen harvest had indefinitely postponed 
one’s intentions, luxurious and utilitarian. 
That was the one bitter moment of my 
life on the Canadian prairie, for then, and 
I think then only, through all the ups and 
downs of my farming experiment, did 
I doubt that my comrade, “ the power 
that works behind phenomena,” was play- 
ing the game. The well-worn path 
through the pasture reminded me of the 


arduous toil of the preceding harvest 
which I had steadily refused to acknow- 
ledge at the time. ‘The icy hours of the 
winter of 1906-7 recurred in my brain ; 
the serious disappointment of my wild- 
oats harvest of 1906 ; the calamity of the 
frozen harvest of 1907,—big reverses, but 
with capital and confidence one had been 
able to meet them and force a way 
through. But the fire would wipe out 
everything—seed-wheat, seed-oats, house 
and granaries and barn! ‘True, the most 
precious of my possessions would be left 
to me—my four-footed friends; but the 
black and dreary waste grinned down 
even this touch of consolation, whilst a 
mocker in the air whispered, ‘To sell or 
to starve ! ’ 

It was the last straw! Involuntarily 
my eyes quitted their post to glance their 
way. Away they were racing towards 
safety in a slough driven by a scarlet line 
of flame, which was literally sweeping the 
pasture out of recognition, and _ had 
contrived to leave my house and the un- 
orthodox farm-building, the granaries, the 
seed-grain, the feed-grain, and my goods 
and chattels in the safe guard of a black, 
unbroken, circular fence. The hill and the 
wind had fought against each other ; the 
wind was with the flames, but my comrade, 
the power that works behind phenomena, 
was posted on the hill. 
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‘I went forward in the wake of my 
beasts, who with unerring intuition were 
making for the fire-proof seed-bed, or the 
sloughs which were as islands set in the 
midst of the blood-red sea of flame which 
was devouring all that lay in its way to 
the south-east. 

When I got back the little gathering 
had dispersed, all save the teamster and 
his family. 
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“Guess the missis and the children 
better stay along with you, whilst your 
brother and me go ’long and see if 
they wants any help over yonder,” said 
he, with his eyes following the danger 
to which his heart was evidently in 
tow. 

In the gratitude of the moment I 
guessed the “‘missis ” and the babies might 
stay for ever. 

















The way the Indians live. 
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AN AUTUMN MORNING. 


BY B. BIDDLE. 


‘ | ‘HE autumn wind sighed softly as 
it swept over the grass to play 
hide-and-seek about Celia’s slim 

ankles ; long sunbeams darted down from 

an undecided sky, to lose themselves, 
deliberately, in the brightness of her hair, 

“*He loves me—he don’t; he’ll marry 
me—he won’t ; he would if he could, but 
he can’t,’” murmured the girl, ruthlessly 
stripping the petals from the tiny daisy she 
held in her hand. ‘“ ‘He loves me—he 
don’t; he’ll marry me—he won’t ; he would 
if he could, but he can't. He loves me— 
he don’t ’” She broke off, and an 
expression of extreme surprise spread 
itself over her piquant features as the last 
petal left her fingers. ‘“ Well, really! 
what cheek!” she said aloud; then, sud- 
denly stooping: “‘I’ll try it in French,” 
she announced to the morning in general, 
and started afresh. ‘Il m’aime, un peu, 
passionnément, pas du tout. Il m/’aime, 








un peu, passionnément, pas—du— 
tout Again an expression of sheer 


stupefaction characterised her whole per- 
sonality, from her red-brown hair to the 
tips of her pointed shoes, from her arched 
brows to the very atmosphere which sur- 
rounded her. 

“Horrid beast!” she cried venomously, 
and went to feed the swans. 

“If he ever does—er—er—” she 
remarked with lucidity to the greediest 
swan, “I'll say ‘Wo/’ There!” 

“If who ever does what, what'll you 
say ‘No’ to?” was the slightly involved 
query of a cheery but unblushingly curious 
masculine voice at her side. 

The piece of bread just leaving Celia’s 
hand wobbled in an extraordinary manner 
in mid-air and fell two yards to the right 
side of its intended recipient’s open beak. 
“What a disgracefully bad shot!” re- 
marked the newcomer candidly. 

“H’m!” snorted Celia, and prepared 
for battle. 

_ Leigh looked into her face, and be- 
lieved, with masculine density, that the 
expression of his own did not betray him. 

“I wish you occasionally answered a 
question,” he complained. 

She kicked an inoffensive pebble. ‘To 
answer a question is to open a window, 


? 


through which ‘another can see what is 
passing in one’s mind,” she said. 

He brightened visibly. “‘That’s just 
what I should like,” he argued, unashamed. 

‘“‘ Curiosity killed a cat,” said Celia. 

“Then I breathe a prayer of thankful- 
ness that my feline stage is, presumably, 
past,” he sighed. 

“IT love cats,” remarked Celia, in a 
detached sort of voice. 

“That, of course, would make a differ- 
ence,” he returned, as if voicing his 
agreement with an assertion which, if not 
exactly made, had, at least, been mutually 
understood. 

‘The girl smiled in a superior sort of 
way. ‘‘I was thinking of you 

Again he was palpably cheered. 
“Couldn’t you let that become a habit ?” 
he suggested. 

‘this morning,” she went on, ig- 
noring his remark, “ and I thought——” 








**And you thought ited 
She gave a little gurgling laugh. 


“That you were quite the most abomin- 
able person I knew,’ she said. “Shall 
I make a habit of that, too?” 

His face fell. “I hoped for better 
things,” he sighed. 

“‘ Hope and flattery sometimes go hand 
in hand,” she remarked unkindly. 

“Hope and lying always do,” he 
snapped out, with venom. 

“You surprise me,” said Celia. ~- 

She hummed a few bars of a well- 
known tune, then sang, in soft, low 
tones : 


‘*T’m a-going to tell her, 
‘Egypt, if you don’t want me, 
Why do you haunt me 
The way you do?’” 


said Leigh  genially. 
as a_ working 


“Quite so,” 
“That'll do very well 
hypothesis.” 

She stopped singing and stared at him. 
“What do you mean?” 

““*T’m a-going to tell her,’ et cetera,” 
he explained. 

She spread out her hands, shrugged 
her shoulders and shook her head slowly 
from side to side. ‘‘ You get crazier every 
day,” she assured him. 


fo] 
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“ About you?” he questioned. ‘“‘ Yes; 
I know.” 
Then he, also, broke into song : 


**T sometimes think you’re like the Sphinx, 
And quite as far away 





lips twitched ; 

“T’m not,” she 
said; “I’m ‘right here’!” Then, suddenly 
realising what her words would mean to 
him, she grew crimson, the tears rushed 
to her eyes, and she fled to the shelter of 
the neighbouring pine-trees. 

He strode after her and seized her 
hand. ‘You darling—you darling!” he 
whispered. 

She wrenched her hand from his and 
stamped her foot. ‘‘Go away!” she cried. 
“Oh! go away, please.” 

He saw that her pride was suffering, 
and he spoke very gently: ‘‘ Celia, I love 
you. Couldn’t you love me?” 

“No,” she said cruelly, still bent on 
restoring her wounded amour propre; “I 
wouldn’t think of it—I wouldn’t think 
of it.” 

He gave her one look and turned away. 
She stood where he had left her, alter- 
nately wiping her eyes and stamping her 
foot. He found her apparently quite re- 
covered, when, at the end of ten minutes, 
he returned. He looked anxious, but 
spoke cheerily: ‘‘ Let me see—I think I 
was on your right hand before? l’erhaps 


The corners of her 
she turned impulsively. 
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I’d better change this time,” and he 
ranged up on her left. 

‘* Worse and worse,” she said, watching 
a squirrel hop from bough to bough over- 
head. “I wonder if it’s worth while 
asking what you mean?” 

“It’s always worth while asking, for by 
that simple process one runs a chance 
of gaining much information. Your right 
side showed itself hard and unsympathetic ; 
I thought, being popularly supposed to 
be nearer the region of the heart, your 
left might, perhaps, prove kinder,” he 
explained. 

‘** But, since that popular supposition is 
an erroneous one, the chances are that 
you won’t find your position improved,” 
remarked Celia severely. 

“It’s a lovely day,” announced Leigh, 
as a drop of autumn rain splashed down 
upon his nose. She tried not to laugh, 
but didn’t succeed. “It’s nearly the end 
of September,” he went on. ‘“ Does 
October strike you as the month in which 
you would choose to be married ?” 

Celia gasped. ‘No, it doesn’t,” she 
said bluntly. 

“Then we'll make it November,” an- 
nounced Leigh, as one who confers a 
favour. “ ‘The month of darkness shall 
be to us a month of brightest sunshine— 
the metamorphosis shall be complete.” 


Celia put her hand in his. ‘And 
lasting ?” she queried. 
‘As eternity,” he declared stoutly, 





DREAM DOMINIONS. 


FEW pence own, 
I creep at eve, 
To garret dark 
And make believe. 
By hearth-stone cold, 
To drip of rain, 
I dream I’m lord 
Of lands “in Spain.” 


So walks each day 
With grey despair 


My talents rare 
Have wealth begot : 
The world so vast 
My melting-pot. 
Then back at dawn 
To chill and pain ; 
With all my dreams 
Leased out “to Spain.” 


Whilst hunger stalks 
The ill-swept stair. 
3ut at their close 
Once more I reign, 
Well preened and pursed, 
A lord “in Spain.” 





E. Etuiot Srock,. 
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For Autumn Wear. 


OMING back to Town after our 
C annual sniff of country, thoughts 
must again turn to the purchase ot 
autumnal attire, and by this time fashions 
are fixed, or as much so as is compatible 
with the interests of those who live by the 
constant variations of dress in those who 
would as soon be out of the world as out of 
the fashion. 

All thanks to the designers of the new 
coats—that they have made a prompt end of 
the hideous Empire back. The correct thing 
now is to have a waist, or to indicate where 
you would like it to be if you are not blessed 
with one. There is a nice curve in the back, 
even of the straight panel to which some 
have given the gruesome name of “coffin 
back.” 

The coats on costumes are very long and 
severely tailored. Indeed, we seem to be 
getting as near to the masculine coat as 
possible, with the long roll-collar or lapels 
of black satin or moire, the very image 
of those on dress-coats smoking- 
Jackets. , 

Very coarse diagonal serges in queer 
reddish and yellowish-green shades are the 
acme of the smart and are frequently 
trimmed with rings, straps, and cording 
made of the serge edged with narrow braid. 
How any fingers can make such neat 
trimming out of such unmanageable stuff 


and 





BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 
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is a mystery tome. In millinery, there are 
enormous hats for dressy wear with wings 
fully three-quarters of a yard long. On 
the other hand, there is a vogue for the 
rough beaver manchon turban-toques and 
small hats, and a dashing beaver-hat was 
simply trimmed with a large tabuchon, made 
of pearls of many shapes—in the centre of 
the rolled-back front. 

We are to be distinctly oriental in the 
style of our trimmings, and one of the 
newest shades, not only in trimming but 
materials, is the “Sphinx,” an ashen-grey 
with a soupcon of cold blue in it, just the 
colour the old Sphinx should be by moon- 


light. Then there are glowing Iris shades 
of blue, green, purple-brown, and red, 
evidently inspired by the Cleopatra and 


Salome dresses. After a run of False Gods 
at His Majesty’s Theatre the rage for 
mystic, elusive, yet withal rich and glowing 
hues will increase. 


British-made. 


Sir Herbert Tree always makes a point 
of encouraging the home trade when possible, 
and all the silks and cottons used in these 
dresses are British-made, and Mr. J. B. 
Simmons, of King Street, has evolved 
from them most sumptuous and artistic 
effects. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell is in black and 
gold, but the lines in which the graceful 
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draperies fall are a study, and the contrast 
perfect between the sombre shadowy black 
robe and the gold and jewelled plastrons 
hanging down in front, and the headdress 
of green feathers, with the gold bird’s- 
head. 

To this black-and-gold dress there is a 
background formed by the six Nile maidens 
wearing soft Nile-green robes, also worked 
in with gold. 

“Pharaoh” is such a 
personage, sartorially, that he throws all the 
rest into the shade. He is all “sparkling 
with jewels and gold,” and arrayed in purple 
and _terra-cotta em- 
broidered, and with a headdress worthy of 
the rest of his toilet in the shape made 
familiar to us by the Egyptian statues in 
the British Museum. 

Sir Herbert Tree, as the High Priest, is 
all in white, with relief of leopard-skins, 
All the priests and slaves are in white, 
throwing out the magnificence of the other 
dresses most effectively. 

The possibilities of cotton, if printed in 


magnificent 


silks, sumptuously 


artistic shades and cleverly put together, are 


in the dress of “ Sokiti,” which is 
check-cotton, in 
with panels of green 


this 


shown 


made. of rich oriental 


colouring linen at 


intervals. So handsome is cotton 
garment that the gold arimlets and jewelled 
collar and girdle, with metal bosses, look 
quite in keeping with it. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Herbert 
Tree and his clever costumier for affording 
the British public such an object-lesson in 
the beautiful—and showing what can be 


done with British materials. 


Life in a Hydro. 


Who has not heard ad nauseam of late of 
the bracing magnificence of Switzerland or 
the Highlands, the cures at the Continental 
Spas, or the restful effect of the river? For 
my own part, I boldly maintain the superior- 
ity of a Hydro holiday, and that in our own 
country. I do not think more 
variety to be met with anywhere than at 
a large Hydro, or that there is a place 
affords a greater scope for the 
study of our fellow-creatures. 


there is 


which 
Never was 
there a spot more cunningly devised to 
combine enjoyment and lazing with the 
cure of physical ailments. While one con- 


tingent of visitors is busy in the handsome 
spacious lower regions devoted to baths 
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and treatment (most comprehensive term), 
another drives to some beauty spot, and 
the more vigorous of both sexes enter for 
croquet, tennis, or bowling tournaments, or 
are off to the golf-links. Should rain 
spoil outdoor amusements, there is the 
the Winter Garden, 
the rehearsals for concerts or theatricals 
by the more gifted, and both the young 
and the giddy middle-aged join in the 
dances, which are the items of the pro- 
gramme. 


gymnasium inside, 


A Hint to the Dressmaker. 


I wonder some enterprising dressmaker 
never made a bid for patronage by 
advertising Hydro toilets as a specialty. 
It stands to reason that a woman taking the 
baths twice or so aday cannot dress fully 
until those baths are over, neither can she 
keep her hair properly co/fé, and her fringe 
On her journey 
encounter 


has 


is sure to get out of curl. 
to the bound to 
other visitors who, having no treatment to 
face, are attired prettily and suitably for the 
the same lift 


baths she is 


sports or the evening. In 
taking patients up or down are ladies and 
gentlemen in faultless evening attire afford- 
ing a great contrast to the former; and 
the point in settling on a useful garment 
for Hydro treatment is to hit upon some- 
thing sufficiently deshabille to be quickly 
slipped on and off, and which at the same 
time is not too much of the dressing-gown 
type. 

I pin my faith on a teagown as the most 
sensible thing to meet the requirements of 
the situation—not, of course, the elaborate 
article all frills of billowy lace and furbelows, 
pretty one 
one 


but a moderately plain, yet 
withal, and black for preference. No 
connects a black garment with a dressing- 
gown. It is unobtrusive, and, relieved with a 
fair amount of creamy lace, holds its own 
even with ordinary toilets. If snap-shots 
were permitted of those perambulating the 
regions of the baths, quite the most original 
series of photographs ever taken would be 
the result. Amid the shrouded figures en- 
countered were those in 
of all descriptions, and ladies draped in 
kimonos, with white gauze veils enveloping 
their heads ; long fur-trimmed 
paletots, in evening wraps which had seen 
better days, and the head always more 
or less successfully covered with fascina- 


dressing-gowns 


ladies in 
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tors, or shawls, black, white, or of vivid 
hue. 

The raison a’étre of the covering is to 
conceal the undressed hair, and again and 



















again have I mar- 
velledat the difference 
in result achieved by 
different women with 
the same type of head- 
wrap. The majority 
of our countrywomen 
lack that deft touch 
which comes naturally 
to most foreigners in 
arranging a_ scarf, 
veil, or mantilla grace- 
fully and becomingly. 


There is ai 
nothing si y7 
prettier ‘ > j 
than & , 7 
such a oe 

coi fure, ai A 
and no- \ 
thing 


clumsier and 
more absurd than 
comes from the 
awkward manipula- 
tion of the same 
little head-wrap. 


The Water Cure 
and the Simple 
Life. 

My Hydro reflec- 
tions are the out- 
come of a stay at 
Smedley’s Hydro, 
Matlock. The table 
is excellent, and the 
Hydro is surrounded 
by lovely grounds, 
while a farm of a 
hundred and_ sixty 
acres ensures a 
supply of fresh 
butter, eggs, and 
farm produce. In- 
doors is a corridor 
a hundred feet long 
(lined with couches), which is used for 
siestas, promenades, and mild _ flirtations. 
Here, too, are the filters, the cult of water 
drinking being religiously followed. At the 
end of the corridor are the Winter Garden 
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and the Fernery, and off it, numerous 
rooms, including the invalids’ and the large 
dining-rooms, a large and_ well-stocked 
library, and ladies’ 
drawing- 
room. I do 
not think it 
possible to 
beat the lower 


reading-room, and 


regions, de- 
voted to the 
many kinds 
of baths for 
ladies and 
gentlemen. 
The long 
corridor, with 
its glistening 
white tiles 
and fresh 
green palms, 
isa joy to see, 
and the many 
attendants are 
one and all 
most kind and 
obliging. The 
organisation 
is marvellous, 
and the 
routine of the 
vast establish- 
ment goeslike 
clockwork. 

The Com- 
missariat has 
to provide the 
catering for 
about four 
hundred indi- 
viduals daily, 
ani the store- 
rooms are well 
worth seeing. 
The popular 
Manager, Mr. 
Challand, took | 
me through 
them one 
morning, and 
the sight was 
a revelation. 
The Holidays. 

At this season of the year everybody seems 


to be comparing notes as to the joys or 
sorrows of their respective holidays, and one 
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In the garden at Medley's Hydro. 


is bombarded with inquiries and bored with 
experiences of the last two months, and 
slightly wearied with hearing of the superior- 
ity of spots which the never-mistaken people 
have discovered, 

On the other hand, there are the unlucky 
holiday-makers who have fallen 
thieves and endured miseries—by no means 
untold—in the way of lack of fresh air, 
decent food, and _ ordinary 


among 


cleanliness, 
comfort. 
Bitter is the wail of such, but the 
bitterest wail I have heard came not from 
them but from a gentleman who went on a 
visit to the pleasantest of friends in an ideal 
country house, with shooting, fishing, and 
riding galore. But there was the rift with- 
in the lute, the little pitted speck which 
destroyed my friend’s happiness and which 
was neither more nor less than the Visitors’ 
Album kept by his hostess, in which he was 
something pretty and 
appropriate about the place, original or aptly 
quoted. This luckless visitor has the repu- 
tation of being literary, and it was plainly 
conveyed to him that his contribution was 
expected to be something far above the 
ordinary, an intimation which paralysed 
both his memory and his powers of com- 
position. The place had an uncouth Welsh 
name which did not lend itself easily to 


expected to write 


rhythm, and its possibilities in that line had 
been exhausted by previous visitors, 

Every suitable quotation vanished out of 
the victim’s mind refused to be re- 
called. As the days passed on, bringing 


and 


with them the numbing effect of laziness 
and lack of routine, the difficulty of writing 
anything worthy of his reputation in the 
wretched book grew more and more, and he 
came to loathe the sight of it on the drawing- 
room table and to cherish wild plans for its 
destruction, 

The thing got on his nerves. He took 
long solitary walks, trying to think out 
something appropriate. He sat in a 
romantic arbour, armed with pencil and 
paper, and evolved only the most banal and 
puerile of verses. These he dropped in the 
garden, and they were picked up by a 
hobbledehoy daughter of the house, who 
announced at lunch that “Mr. S.” 
making poetry, and actually cited a line or 
two. After that there was nothing for it 


was 


but to have a wire the next day necessitating 
his immediate return to town, thus cutting 
short a holiday which, without that instru- 
ment of torture—the visitors’ album—would 
have been perfectly restful and enjoyable. 


Hostesses who read these lines might 
take a hint and banish the visitors’ album 
from their midst, 


Mrs. PEpys. 


Bowyo Hwy 
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THE DRESS BILLS OF FRENCH ROYALTIES. 


HE importance of feminine head- 
gear is an old story in many’ came across some 
lands, but in none is it more 

interesting than in France, where from 


time immemorial 
the women of all 
classes seem to 
have given it their 
particularattention. 
The peasant cuiffes, 
which are almost 
as varied and 
picturesque as the 
flowers of the field, 
still teach us what 
the poorer classes 
wore in far away 
times, and it is 
with real sorrow 
that we see Brittany 
maidens to-day 
running about Paris 
in four-franc-ninety 
hats instead of in 
the beautiful corffes 
worn with — such 
pride by their 
grandmeéres, The 
pouf  sentimentale 
tells of the extrava- 
gance of another 
class, and we read 
with amazement of 
the grandes dames 
of the eighteenth 
century who de- 
livered up their 
heads to the hair- 
dressers and 
milliners and al- 
lowed them to turn 
them into any kind 
of monstrosity they 
thought fit, so long 
as it was designed 
to outdo the coiffure 
of some other lady 
of the Court. 

And yet with all 
their extravagance 
it would seem that 
these ladies were 
not so reckless of 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 














Photo by Manuel. 
A violet velvet hat, by Carlier, Rue de la Paix. 
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their pin money as we are to-day, for I 
old records of ex- 
penditure the other day which make our 
present bills loom large. At the end of 


Marie Antoinette’s 
reign a morning 
bonnet of gaze de 
Jaine cost a hun- 
dred and _ thirty 
francs ; a pink satin 
toque trimmed with 
puce ribbon, a rose 
and a bunch of 
feathers, is noted 
at a hundred and 
eighty ; and astraw 
hat trimmed with 
big bows of white 
and blue ribbon 
was ninety francs. 
At a later date, the 
ladies of Napoleon’s 
court were even 
less extravagant ; 
for Josephine, in 
spite of her ease- 
loving nature, was 
not extraordinarily 
lavish with — her 
toilettes. Her 
taste, too, was not 
of the finest, if we 
are to believe a 
fascinating Polish 
woman, who visited 
her at Malmaison 
soon after she was 
divorced. Her 
rooms were de- 
scribed as _ being 
“utterly devoid of 
artistic feeling, but 
show the very latest 
of Paris fashions,” 
and her dress, it 
appears, was some- 
what in the same 
character. Marie 
Louise also was 
neither an_ artist 
nor a_ grande 
dame with a taste 
for art, and 
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FURNITURE: A MODERN METHOD. 


BY ‘*CURCULIO.” 


METHOD of furnishing which is 
gaining too much ground is that 
of going to one of the leading 
houses in the trade, informing the firm how 
much you are prepared to spend, and leav- 
ing them to furnish for you from basement 


to attic. The result is often a handsome 
house of furniture, sometimes a fairly com- 
fortable dwelling, but never a home. 
reflection of 
and 


For 
should be a 
further 


a man’s home 


himself, almost a outward 
development of his own personality, and 
it is as im- 
possible that an 
individual can 
find himself in 
harmony with 
such a ready- 
made milieu as 
that he can look 
his best in a suit 
of ready-made 
clothes. To the 
modeiately ob- 
servant, itis 
easy to infer a 
good deal of the 
trend of a man’s 
nature and habits 
from an inspec- 
tion of the rooms 
His 


surroundings, like 


he inhabits. 


his garments, are, to an extent, an expres- 
sion of himself ; and there are few men who 
allow their tailors.to clothe them without 
selecting the from 
shall be cut. I am 


quite ready to admit the wisdom of being 


themselves materials 


which their garments 


guided—though not too slavishly—by the 
tailor’s advice and ; similarly in furnishing, 
the best results are no doubt to be obtained 
if you go to work in collaboration, as it 
were, with some firm of renowned artistry 
and experience, indulging your own personal 
taste, and at the same time profiting by the 
counsel you will receive and the practical 
knowledge that will be imparted to you. 
That, I think, is the ideal way of furnish- 
ing, and I know of no firm in such case to be 
of better service in this connection than that 


of Messrs. Bartholomew and Fletcher. The 
force of this statement must be realised, I 
think, by any one visiting their handsome 
establishment at 217 218, Tottenham 
Court Road. Furniture of different periods 
and in different styles is there to be seen 
arranged in admirable 


and 


groups and amid 


suitable decorations such as they might 


adorn in their ultimate homes. As guides 
to the art of furnishing these groupings are 
not to be surpassed. Endless variations 
will suggest themselves, in which a patron’s 
own individuality 

will find expres- 

sion, and for the 

carrying out of 

such variations 

Bartho- 
and 


show- 


Messrs. 

lomew 
Fletcher's 
rooms afford the 
abundant 
materials. The 
extent 


most 


amazing 
of their collec- 
tion of antique 
furniture 
their 
ment 


renders 
establish- 
a veritable 
museum which it 

is an education to 

visit, whilst their 

display of beauti- 

ful reproductions is scarcely less remarkable 
for this is a branch of their trade which 
they have developed into an art, and in which 
The influence of the old 
with 
they have become deeply embued, and it 


they stand alone. 
master cabinet-makers is one which 
is reflected in their display of purely modern 
and original designs, elegance and good 
The fruits of 
their wide experience are at the disposal 
of their clients, and whilst 
are about to furnish to place themselves in 


Messrs. Bartholomew and Fletcher’s hands, 


taste prevailing everywhere. 


I advise all who 


I particularly extend this advice to those 
who may lack confidence in their own taste, 
and who might, in consequence, be tempted 
to adopt that modern method which I am 
deprecating. 
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exquisite 
bonnets, 


though she wore the most 
of embroidered robes and 
some of which were exhibited in the 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs this year, 
there is nothing about them to suggest 
prodigality in her wardrobe expenditure. 

Still nearer to our own day are the Em- 
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house in its early days. At that time two 
hundred francs was a very high price 
to pay for a bonnet, and in the records of 
a fashionable woman of the day are the 
following details: a white straw bonnet 
trimmed with lavender ribbon and rose- 
buds, one hundred francs, a wreath of 
roses for evening 
wear, twenty- 








seven francs, and 
a night-cap 
of fine lace and 
lawn, twenty- 
five. Compare 
any of these prices 
with those of  to- 
day and it will be 
seen that the in- 
crease of late 
years is consider- 
able. ‘The feather 
hats of last season 
were sold for 
enormous prices, 
being as 
much as a thou- 
sand francs and 
none being under 
three hundred ; 
the most simple 
of morning hats 
run between a 
hundred and a 
hundred and fifty, 
and an_ evening 
coiffure can quite 
easily mount up 
to two hundred. 
Yet it cannot be 
that material is so 
very much dearer, 
for the same old 
record tells us that 
broad satin ribbon 
cost from eight to 
fifteen francs a 
yard, white crépe, 
twenty, and 
feathers - varied 


some 








Photo by Manuel. 


A Moiré hat, by Marise Blondel, Rue Royale. 


press Eugénie and the Princess Mathilde, 
and they, it is well known, were never 
women to waste money on frivolities such 
as poufs sentimentales, although the de- 
scendants of Worth, the first man dress- 
maker in Paris, has many souvenirs of 
the Empress Eugénie’s patronage of their 


between forty-five 
and a_ hundred. 
It must be, there- 
fore, that the work-girls are better paid 
than they were, and in this case we 
can have nothing to say; unfortunately, 
however, higher wages always create 
new wants, and there is the same 
story of poverty to be told all over 
again. 
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The Modern Hat. 


After setting down these facts I wish I 
could say, for the sake of the women with 
but moderate means, that prices will be a 
little lower this winter, because the hats 
are a little smaller; but alas! it is not so, 
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season's hat without paying the price of a 
new one to have it renovated. Feathers, 
of course, can be used over and over 
again, but little else, and that is why 
millinery is one of the most difficult 
problems for the woman whose means 
are not large. It is all very well to say 














Photo by Manuel. 


A velvet toque, by Marise Blondel, Rue Royale. 


for although small hats will certainly be 
worn, big prices will have to be paid for 
them, It is rather discouraging, because 
hats are among the few things which do 
not seem to pay for being good —that is to 
say, they do not last any the longer ; for 
in these days it is impossible to wear last 


that clever fingers can put together a hat 
that will be mistaken for the work of a 
Rue-de-la-Paix modiste, but it is not true. 
The hat may be pretty, and it may suit 
the wearer, but it will not be in the least 


a first-class French 
without the proper 


like the 
milliner, 


work of 
because 
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materials it is impossible to cope with 
her, and these proper materials she takes 
very good care no one shall have. She 
has her own special dyes, her own special 
flowers, and the secret of how they are 
made is guarded closely and jealously. 
A great many Frenchwomen manage this 
way: they have two milliners, one ex- 
pensive and one moderate. The expen- 
sive one supplies one best hat for the 
season, and the moderate one uses up 
old material whenever she can for the 
others. The result is often quite satis- 
factory, unless, of course, one is trying to 
cope with women who can afford to pay 
four hundred pounds a year for hats alone. 

This season, Madame Carlier, one of 
the very first of these first-class milliners, 
has made a determined effort to revive 
the small hat, and she has succeeded, 
even beyond her hopes. ‘The illustration 
we give of one of her models shows a hat of 
Parma velvet, trimmed with a black Chan- 
tilly veil and a black aigrette. Another 
pretty model from the same afée/ier is the 
tricorne, that smart little hat peculiar to the 
belles marguises under Louis XV. Tur- 
bans also are to be the vogue, and will 
be seen in fur and in velvet. Strange, 
barbaric jewellery is being used to trim 
velvet, and on sable Madame Carlier has 
put tortoiseshell. One of the favourite 
colours is rouge passé, a rich but faded 
shade of red, which is very becoming to 
dark women. 


Also the Modern Purse. 


In quite another style are the hats in 


Madame Blondel’s salons. She is the 
most ardent disciple of simplicity, and 
likes nothing so well as clean lines and 
soft colours. ‘This summer she has been 
making a special study of the possibilities 
of moiré, and in our second illustration 
we show a hat made in a grey-green 
shade of this material. It is particularly 
sober in line and tint, without running 
the faintest risk of looking dowdy, all of 
which qualities appeal particularly to the 
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really well-dressed Parisian. The other 
reproduction from Madame _ Blondel’s™ 
collection is a toque in red-brown velvet, ¥ 
trimmed with a Liberty ribbon shot red- 
brown and Prussian blue. Both these # 
hats, it will be noticed, are worn well 4 
on the head, and this is the general rule | 
everywhere. The high crown is another § 
favourite fashion for this autumn and one ¥ 
which Madame Blondel has been most 4 
successful in treating. She has one 
model which is evidently inspired by the 
hats worn by young men at the time of % 
the Revolution—Camille Desmoulins is 
pictured in the kind I mean. She has¥ 
also been true to the big hats for those ¥ 
of her clientes whose peculiar style needs 
them. Moreover, like most of the best 
milliners, she has discarded flowers, for ¥ 
the moment at any rate, and one might 4 
almost think that those ghostly, white ¥ 
gauze flowers, which were the rage a few % 
weeks ago, were meant to serve as funeral | 
wreaths for their brighter sisters, so dead § 
are brilliant roses of last year’s fashion-% 
ing. 

Reboux, another very exclusive mik¥ 
liner, is making a great many eighteenth-7 
century models, most of which turn up} 
behind. ‘They are certainly charming,§ 
but after the very downward tendency of 
our brims for the last twelve months or 
more, it is somewhat disconcerting to seé 
one’s silhouette suddenly take on quite 
another line. As a matter of fact thé 
majority of women will only adopt these® 
dégagé hats very gradually, for the trueg 
Parisienne dislikes a brusque change in® 
dress. a 

The prices I have given of millinery] 
past and present have been purposely} 
chosen from the records which tell of the 
expenditure of rich women, but the im 
crease in price holds good all down the? 
social scale, and where our mothers and@ 
grandmothers spent one pound on dress 
we now spend two, whether we happen to 
belong to the class of the Colonel’s ladyq 
or of Judy O'Grady, as Mr. Kipling 
sings. 


M. E. CLarKE 
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The Bear’s Face. 


By 


66 HERE ain’t no denying but 
what you give us a good 
show, Job,’’ said the bar- 
keeper, with that air of patronage 
which befits the man who presides 
over and autocratically controls the 
varied activities of a saloon in a Cana- 
di-a lumber town. 

“It 1s a good show! ’’ assented Job 
Toomey modestly. He leaned. up 
against the bar in orthodox fashion, 
just as if his order had been ‘* whisky 
fer mine! ’’—but, being a really great 
animal trainer, whose eye must be 
always clear and his nerve always 
steady as a rock, his glass contained 
nothing stronger than milk-and-Vichy. 

Fifteen years before, Job Toomey 
had gone away with a little travelling 
menagerie, because he loved wild 
animals. He had come back famous, 
anc the town of Grantham Mills, 
metropolis. of his native county, 
was proud of him. He was head of 
the menagerie of the Sillaby-and- 
Hopkins Circus, and trainer of one of 
the finest troupes of performing beasts 
in all America. It was a great thing 
for Grantham Mills to have had a visit 
from the Siliaby-and-Hopkins Circus, 
on its way from one important centre 
to another. There had been two great 
performances, afternoon and evening. 
And now, after*the last performance, 
some of Toomey’s old-time acquaint- 
ances were making thing's pleasant 
for him in the bar of the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental. 

“I don’t see how ye do it, Job,” 
said Sanderson, an old _river-man 
who had formerly trapped and hunted 


Charles G. D. Roberts.* 


with Toomey. ‘‘ I mind ye was always 
kind o’ slick an’ understandin’ with 
the wild critters; but the way them 
lions, an’ painters, an’ bears, an’ 
wolves jest folly yer eye an’ yer nod, 
willin’ as so many poodle dogs, beats 
me. They seem to like it, too!’’ 

** They do,’’ said Toomey. ** Secret 
of it is, I like them; so, by-an’-by, they 
learn to like me well enough, an’ try 
to please me. I make it worth their 
while, too. Also they know I’ll stand 
no foolin’. Fear an’ love, rightly 
mixed, boys—plenty o’ love, an’ jest 
enough fear to keep it from spilin’— 
that’s a mixture’ll carry a man far— 
leastways, with animals! ”’ 

The bar-keeper smiled, and was 
about to sar the obvious thing ; but he 
vas interrupted by a long, lean-jawed, 
leather-faced man, captain of one of 
the river-tugs, whose eyes had grown 
sharp as gimlets with looking out for 
snags and sandbanks., 

“The finest beast in the whole 
menagerie, that big grizzly,’’ said he, 
spitting accurately into a spacious box 
of sawdust. ‘I noticed as how ye 
didn’t have him in your performance, 
Mr. Toomey. Now, I kind o’ thought 
as how I’d like to see ye put him 
throuzh his stunts.”’ 

Toomey was silent for a moment. 
Then, with a certain reserve in his 
voice, he answered : 

**Oh, he ain’t exactly strong on 
stunts.”’ 

The leather-faced captain grinned 
quizzically. 


““Which does he go shy on, Mr, 
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Toomey—the love or the fear?” he 
asked. 

** Both,’’ said Toomey shortly. Then 
his stern face relaxed, and he laughed 
good-humouredly. ‘‘ Fact is, I think 
we'll have to be sellin’ that there 
grizzly to some Zoological Park. He’s 
kind o’ bad fer my prestige.” 

** How’s that, Job? ’’ asked Sander- 
son, expectant of a story. 

‘* Well,’’ replied Toomey, ‘“‘ to tell 
you the truth, boys—an’ I only say it 
because I’m here at home, among 
friends—it’s me that’s afraid of him! 
An’ he knows it. He’s the only beast 
that’s ever been able to make me feel 
fe. —the real, deep-down fear. An’ 
I’ve never been able to git quit o’ that 
ugly notion. I go an’ stand in front 
o’ his cage; an’ he jest puts that 
great face of his up agin the bars an’ 
stares at me. An’ I look straight into 
his eyes, an’ remember what has 
passed between us—an’ I feel afraid, 
still. Yes, it wouldn’t be much use 


me tryin’ to train that bear, boys ; 
an’ I’m free to acknowledge it to you 
all.’* 

‘* Tell us about it, Job,’’ suggested 


the bar-keeper, settling his large 
frame precariously on the top of a 
small, high stool. 

An urgent chorus of approval came 
from all about the bar. Toomey took 
out his watch, and considered. 

**We start away at 5.40 a.m.,” 
said he. ‘‘An’ I must make out to 
git a wink o’ sleep. But I reckon I’ve 
got time enough. As you'll see, 
however, before I git through, the 
drinks are on me, so name yer pison, 
boys. Meanwhile, you’ll excuse me 
if I don’t join you this time. A man 
kin hold jest about so much Vichy-an’- 
milk, an’ I’ve got my load aboard. 

** It was kind o’ this way,’ he con- 
tinued, when the bar-keeper had per- 
formed his functions. ‘‘ You see, fer 
nigh two years after I left Grantham 
Mills I’d stuck closer’n a burr to my 
business, till I began to feel I knew 
most all there was to know about 
trainin’ animals. Men do git that 
kind of a fool feelin’ sometimes about 
lots o’ things harder than animal- 
trainin’. Well, nothin’ would do me 
but I should go back to my old busi- 
ness of trappin’ the beasts—only with 
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one big difference. I wanted to go in 
fer takin’ them alive so as to sell 
them to menageries an’ all that sort 
of thing. An’ it was no pipe dream, 
neither—fer I done well at it from the 
first. But that’s not here nor there. 
I was gittin’ tired of it, after a lot o’ 
travellin’ an’ some lively kind o’ 
scrapes; so I made up my mind to 
finish up with a grizzly, an’ then git 
back to trainin’, which was what I 
was cut out fer, after all. 

** Well, I wanted a grizzly; an’ it 
wasn’t long before I found one. We 
were campin’ among the foot-hills o’ 
the upper end of the Sierra Nevada 
Range, in Northern California. It was 
a good prospectin’ ground fer grizzly, 
an’ we found lots o’ signs. I wanted 
one not too big fer convenience, an’ 
net so old as to be too set in his ways 
an’ too proud to larn. I had three 
good men with me, an’ we scattered 
ourselves over a big bit o’ ground, 
lockin’ fer a likely trail, When I 
stumbled onto that chap, in the cage 
yonder, what Captain Bird admires so, 
I knew, right off, he wasn’t what I was 
after. But the queer thing was that 
he didn’t seem to feel that way about 
me He was after me before I had 
time to think of anythin’ jest suitable 
to the occasion.”’ 

** Where in thunder was yer gun?” 
demanded the riverman. 

*‘That was jest the trouble,” 
answered Toomey. ‘‘ Ye see, I’d stood 
the gun agin a tree, in a dry place, 
while I stepped over a bit 0’ bogg 
ground, intendin’ to lay down an’ 
drink out of a leetle spring. Well, 
the bear was handier to that gun than 
what I was. When he come fer me, 
I tell ye I didn’t go back fer the gun. 
I ran, straight up the hill, an’ him too 
close at my heels fer convenience. 
Tken I remembered that a grizzly 
don’t run his best when he goes up a 
hill on a slant, so on the slant I went. 
It worked, I reckon; fer though I 
couldn’t say I gained on him much, it 
was soothin’ to observe that he didn’t 
seem to gain on me. 

‘‘Fer maybe well onto three hundred 
yards it was a fine race, an’ I was 
beginnin’ to wonder if the bear was 
gittin’ as near winded as I was, when 
slap, I come right out on the crest of 
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the ridge, which jest ahead o’ me 
jutted out in a sort o’ elbow. What 
there was on the other side I couldn’t 
see, and couldn’t take time to inquire. 
[ jest had to chance it, hopin’ it might 
be somethin’ less than a thousand 
foot drop. I ran straight to the edge 
—and jest managed to throw myself 
flat on my face an’ clutch at the 
grasses |.’.e mad to keep from pitchin’ 
clean out into space. It was a drop, 
ali right—two hundred foot or more 0’ 
sheer cliff. 

“An the bear 
behind me! 

“*T looked at the bear, as I laid 
there clutchin’ the grass-roots. Then 
I looked down over the edge. I didn’t 
feel frightened, exactly, so far—didn’t 
know enough, maybe, to be frightened 
o’ any animal. But jest at this point 
I was mighty anxious. You'll believe, 
then, it was kind o’ good to me to see, 
right below, maybe twenty foot down, 
a leetle pocket of a ledge, full o’ grass 
and blossoming weeds. There was 
ne time to calculate. I could let myself 
drop—an’ maybe, if I had luck, I 
could stay where I fell, in the pocket, 
instead of bouncin’ out an’ down, to 
be smashed into flinders. Or, on the 
other hand, I could stay right here, 
an’ be ripped into leetle frayed 
ravel.in’s by the bear ; an’ that would 
be in about three seconds, at the rate 
he was comin’. Well, you know, of 
course, what I done. I let myself 
over the edge till I jest hung by the 
fingers, an’ then dropped, smooth as 
I could, down the rock face, kind 0’ 
clutchin’ at every leetle knob as I 
went, to check the fall. I lit true in 
the pocket, an’ I lit pretty hard, as 
yc r.ight know—but not hard enough 
to knock the wits out o’ me, the grass 
an’ weeds bein’ fairly soft. An’ 
clawin’ out desperate with both hands, 
I caught, an’ stayed. Some dirt 
an’ stones come down, kind o’ smart, 
07 my head, an’ when they’d stopped 
I looked up. There was the bear, his 


not thirty yards 


big head stuck down, with one ugly 
paw hangin’ over beside it, ‘starin’ at 
me _ I was so tickled at havin’ fooled 
him, I didn’t think o’ the hole I wae 
in, but sez to him, sassy as ye please, 
‘Thou art so near, an’ yet so far.” 
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At this he gave a grunt, which might 
have meant anything, and disappeared. 

‘** Ye know enough to know when 
ye’re euchred!’ says I. An’ then I 
turned to considerin’ the place I was 
in, an’ how I was to git out o’ it. 

“* To git out o’ it, indeed! The more 
I considered, the more I wondered 
how I’d ever managed to stay in it. 
It wasn’t bigger than three foot by 
two—or two an’ a half, maybe—ina 
width, out from the cliff face. On my 
left, as I sat with my back agin’ the 
cliff, a wall o’ rock ran out, straight, 
closin’ off the pocket to that side clean 
an’ sharp, though with a leetle kind 
of a roughness, so to speak—nothin’ 
more than a roughness—which I cal- 
culated might do, on a pinch, fer me 
to hang onto, if I wanted to climb 
’round to the other side. I didn’t want 
to, jest yet, bein’ still shaky from the 
drop—which, as things turned out, 
was jest as well fer me. 

‘* To my right a bit of a ledge, some 
six or eight inches wide, ran off along 
the cliff-face fer a matter o’ ten or a 
dozen feet, then slanted up, an’ 
widened out agin to another leetle 
pocket, a shelf like, of bare rock, 
about level with the top o’ my head. 
From this shelf a narrow crack, not 
more than two or three inches wide, 
kind o’ zigzagged away till it reached 
the top o’ the cliff, perhaps forty foot 
off. It wasn’t much, but it looked 
like somethin’ I could git a good 
firver-hold into, if only I could work 
my way along to that leetle shelf. I 
was figgerin’ hard on this, an’. had 
made up my mind to try it, an’ was 
reachin’ out, in fact, to start—when I 
stopped sudden. 

**A good healthy-lookin’ rattler, his 
c’~mond-pattern back bright in the 
sun, come out o’ the crevice an’ 
stopped on the shelf to take a look at 
the w>ather. 

** It struck me, right off, that he was 
en his way down to this pocket o’ 
mine, which was maybe .is favourite 
country residence. I didn’t like, one 
bit, the idee o’ his comin’ an’ findin’ 
me there, when I’d never been invited. 
I felt right bad about it, you bet; an’ 
I’d have got away if I could. But, 
not bein’ able to, there was nothin’ 
fer i.e to do but try an’ make myself 
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onpleasant. I grabbed up a handful 
o’ dirt an’ threw it at the rattler. It 
scattered all ’round him, o’ course, an’ 
some of it hit him. Whereupon he 
coiled himself like a flash, with head 
an’ tail both lifted, an’ rattled indig- 
nantly. There was nothin’ big enough 
to do him any damage with, an’ I was 
mighty oneasy lest he might insist on 
comin’ home to see who his inpident 
caller was. But I kept on flingin’ dirt 
as long as there was any handy, while 
he kept on rattlin’, madder an’ madder. 
Then I stopped, to think what I'd 
better do next. I was jest startin’ to 
take off my boot, to hit him with as 
he come along the narrow ledge, when 
suddenly he uncoiled an’ slipped back 
into the crevice. 

‘* Either it was very hot, or I'd been 
a bit more anxious than I’d realised, 
‘fer I felt my forehead wet with sweat. 
I drew my sleeve across it, all the time 
keepin’ my eyes glued on the spot 
where the rattler’d disappeared. Jest 
then, seemed to me I felt a breath on 
the back 0’ my neck. A kind o’ cold 
chill crinkled down my backbone, an’ 


I turned iny face ’round sharp. 

‘* Will you believe it, boys? 
nigh jumpin’ straight off that there 
ledge, right into the landscape, an’ 


I was 


eternity ! There, starin’ round the 
wall o’ rock, not one inch more than 
a foot away from mine, was the face 
o’ the bear. 

‘Well, I was scared. There’s no 
gittin’ round that fact. There was 
somethin’ so onnatural about that big, 
wicked face, hangin’ there over that 
awful height, an’ starin’ so close into 
mine. I jest naturally scrooged away 
as fur as I could git, an’ hung on tight 
to the rock so’s not to go over. An’ 
then my face wasn’t more’n two foot 
away, do the best I could; an’ that 
was the time I found what it felt like 
tc be right down scared. I believe if 
that face had a’ come much closer, 
I’d have bit at it, that minute, like a 
rat in a hole. 

‘‘For maybe thirty seconds we jest 
stared. Then I kind o’ got a holt o’ 
myself, an’ cursed myself good for 
bein’ such a fool; an’ my blood got 
to runnin’ agin. I fell to studyin’ 
how the bear could have got there ; an’ 
pretty soon I reckoned it out as how 
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there must be a big ledge runnin’ down 
the cliff-face, jest the other side o’ the 
wall o’ the pocket. An’ I hugged 
myself to think I hadn’t managed to 
climb ’round onto that ledge jest before 
the bear arrived. I got this all fig- 
gered out, an’ it took some time. But 
still that face, hangin’ out there over 
the height, kept starin’ at me; an’ I 
never saw a wickeder look than it had 
onto it, steady an’ unwinkin’ as a 
nightmare. It’s curious how long a 
beast kin look at one without winkin’, 
At last, it got on to my nerves, so I 
jest couldn’t stand it; an’ snatchin’ a 
bunch o’ weeds (I’d already flung 
away all the loose dirt, flingin’ it at 
the rattler) I whipped ’em across them 
devilish little eyes as hard as I could. 
It was a kind of a child’s trick, or a 
woman’s—but it worked all right, fer 
it made the eyes blink. That proved 
they were real eyes, an’ I felt easier. 
After all, it was only a bear; an’ he 
couldn’t git any closer than he was. 
But that was a mite :too close, an’ I 
wished he’d move. An’ jest then, not 
to be gittin’ too easy in my mind, I 
remembered the rattler! 

** Another cold chill down my back- 
bone! I looked ’round, right smart. 
But the rattler wasn’t anywheres in 
sight. That, however, put me in mind 
of what I’d been goin’ to do to him. 
A boot wasn’t much of a weapon agin 
a bear, but it was the only thing handy, 
su I reckoned I’d have to make it do. 
I yanked it off, took it by the toe, and 
let that face have the heel of it as 
hard as I could. I hadn’t any room to 
swing, so I couldn't hit very hard. 
But a bear’s nose is tender,’ on the 
tip; an’ it was jest there, of course, 
I took care to land. There was a big 
snort, kind o” surprised like, an’ the 
face disappeared. 

““T felt a sight better. 

““Fer maybe five minutes nothin’ 
else happened. I sat there figgerin’ 
hcw I was goin’ to git out o’ that 
hole; an’ my figgerin’ wasn’t any- 
ways satisfactory. I knew the bear 
was a Stayer, all right. There’d be no 
such a thing as tryin’ to crawl ’round 
that shoulder 0’ rock till I was blame 
sure he wasn’t on t’other side; an’ 
how I was goin’ to find that out was 
more than I could git at. There was 
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ne such a thing as <‘inibin' up. There 
was no such a thing as climbin’ down. 
An’ as fer that leetle ledge an’ crevice 
leadin’ off to the right—well, boys, 
when there’s a rattler layin’ low fer 
ye in a crevice, ye’re goin’ to keep 
clear o’ that crevice. It wanted a 
good three hours of sundown, an’ I 
knew my chaps wouldn’t be missin’ 
me before night. When I didn’t turn 
up fer dinner, 0’ course, they’d begin 
to suspicion somethin’, because they 
knew I was takin’ things rather easy 
an’ not followin’ up any long trails. 
But it looked like I was there fer the 
night ; an’ I didn’t like it, I tell ye. 
There wasn’t room to lay down, and 
if I fell asleep settin’ up, like as not 
I’d roll off the ledge. There was 
nothin’ fer it but to set up a whoop 
ar’ a yell every once in a while, in 
hopes that one or other o’ the boys 
might be cruisin’ ’round near enough 
to hear me. So I yelled some helf a 
dozen times, stoppin "between each 
yell to listen. Gittin’ no answer, at 
last I decided to save my throat a bit 
an’ try agin after a spell o’ restin’ an’ 
worryin’. Just then I turned my 


head ; an’ I forgot, right off, to worry 


about fallin’ off the ledge. There, 
pokin’ his ugly head out o’ the crevice, 
was the rattler. I chucked a bunch o’ 
weeds at him, an’ he drew back in 
agin. But the thing that jarred on 
me was, how would I keep him off 
when it got too dark fer me to see 
him He’d be slippin’ home quiet 
like, thinkin’ maybe I was gone, an’ 
mad when he found I wasn’t—fer, ye 
see, he hadn’t no means of knowin’ 
that I couldn’t go up the rock jest as 
easy as I come down. I feared there 
was goin’ to be trouble after dark. 
An’ while I was figgerin’ on that till 
the sweat come out on my forehead, 
I turned agin—an’ there was the bear’s 
face, starin’ round the rock, not 
more’n a foot away. 

**'You’ll understand how my nerves 
was on the jump, when I tell ye, boys, 


that I was scared an’ startled all over * 


agin, like the first time I’d seen it. 
With a yell, I fetched a swipe at it 
with my boot; but it was gone, like 
a shadow, before I hit it; an’ the boot 
flew out o’ my hand an’ went over 
the cliff—an’ me pretty nigh after it. 
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I jest caught myself—an’ hung on, 
kind o’ shaky, fer a minute. Next 
thing, I heard a great scratchin’ at the 
other side o’ the rock, as if the brute 
was tryin’ to git a better toehold an’ 
work some new dodge on me. Then 
the face appeared agin, an’ maybe, 
though perhaps that was jest my ex- 
cited imagination, it was some two or 
three inches closer this time. 

I let out at it with my fist, not 
havin’ my other boot handy. But 
Lord, a bear kin dodge like the 
sharpest boxer. That face jest wasn’t 
there before I could hit it. Then, five 
seconds more, an’ it was back agin, 
starin’ at me, I wouldn’t give it the 
satisfaction o’ tryin’ to swipe it agin, 
so I jest kept still, pretendin’ to ignore 
it, an’ in a minute or two it disap- 
peared. But then, a minute or two: 
more an’ it was back agin. An’ so 
it went on, disappearin’, comin’ back, 
going away, contin’ back, an’ always 
jest when I wasn’t expectin’ it, an’ 
always sudden an’ quick as a shadow, 
till that kind o’ got on to my nerves, 
too, an’ I wished he’d stay one way or 
t’other, so as I could know what I was 
up against. At last, settlin’ down as 
small as I could, I made up my mind 
I jest wouldn’t look that way at all, 
face or no’ face, but give all my atten- 
tion to watchin’ fer the rattler, an’ 
yellin’ fer the boys. Judgin’ by the 
sun—which went mighty slow that 
day—lI kep’ that game up fer an hour 
or more; an’ then, as the rattler didn’t 
come any more than the boys, I got 
tired of it, an’ looked ’round fer the 
bear’s face. Well, that time it wasn’t 
there. But in place o’ it was a big 
brown paw, reachin’ round the edge 
o’ the rock all by itself, an’ clawin’ 
quietly within about a foot o’ my ear. 
That was all the furthest it could 
reach, however, so I tried jest to keep 
my mind off it. In a minute or two 
it disappeared ; an’ then back come the 
face. 

“*T didn’t like it. I preferred the 
paw. But then, it kept the situation 
from gittin’ monotonous. 

‘*]T suppose it was about this time 
the bear remembered somethin’ that 
wanted seein’ to down the valley. 
The face disappeared once more; an’ 
this time it didn’t come back. After 
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I hadn’t seen it fer a half hour, I began 
to think maybe it had really gone 
away; but I knew how foxy a bear 
could be, an’ thought jest as like as 
not he was waitin’, patient as a cat, 
on the other side o’ the rock, fer me 
to look round, so’s he could git a swipe 
at me that would jest wipe my face 
clean off. I didn’t try to look ’round. 
But I kept yellin’ once in a while, an’ 
all at once a voice answered, right over 
my head. I tell ye it sounded good, if 
*twasn’t much of a voice. It was 
Steevens, my packer, lookin’ down at 
me. 

** * Hello! what in h—— are ye doin’ 
down there, Job? ’’ he demanded. 

*** Waitin’ fer you to git a rope an’ 
hoist me up!’ says I. ‘ But look out 
fer the bear! ’’ 

‘* * Bear nothin’! ’ says he. 

*** Chuck an eye down the other 
‘side,’ says I. 

** He disappeared, but came right 
back. 

*** Bear nothin’,’ 
havin’ no originality. 

** “ Well, he was there, an’ he stayed 
all the afternoon,’’ says I. 


says he agin, 
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** * Reckon he must a’ heard ye was 
an animal trainer, an’ got skeered!’ 
says Steevens. 

** But I wasn’t jokin’ jest then. 

*** You cut fer camp, an’ bring a 
rope, an’ git me out o’ this, quick, d’ye 
hear?’ says I. ‘ There’s a rattler lives 
here, an’ he’s comin’ back presently, 
an’ I don’t want to meet him. Slide!’ 

** Well, boys, that’s all. That bear 
wasn’t jest what I’d wanted; but 
feelin’ ugly about him, I decided to 
take him an’ break him in. We trailed 
him, an’ after a lot o’ trouble we 
trapped him. He was a sight more 
trouble after we’d got him, I tell you. 
But afterwards, when we’d got home, 
an’ I set myself to tryin’ to train him 
—why, I might jest as well have tried 
to train an earthquake. Do you sup- 
pose that grizzly was goin’ to be afraid 
o’ me? He’d seen me afraid o’ him, 
all right. He’d seen it in my eyes. 
An’ what’s more, I couldn’t forgit it ; 
but when I’d look at him I’d feel, 
every time, the nightmare o’ that great 
wicked face hangin’ there over the cliff, 
close to mine. So, he don’t perform. 

*** What’ll ye take, boys? It’s hot 
milk, this time, fer mine.’ ”* 
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Listen love— 


Oh Tisten ! 
To the stream that flows down yonder, 
To the wind amongst the trees ; 
Oh! were e’er mad spirits fonder, 
As we faced that summer’s breeze, 


Ah listen! 

Does that murmur o’er far leas, 
Remind you of the orchard— 
Dear! where the drowsy hum of bees, 

Was music of that wizard, 


But listen! 

To that whisp’ring chill breath of air, 
That—slow creeping up the hill— 
Reminds us—touching our gray hair— 
That we only wait until— 


Long ago? 


Cupid, love! 


Death comes! 


b 


L. Hupson SPENCE. 





The Thief. 


By B. Paul Neuman.* 


” 


said Lady 


669T is very annoying, 
Dobbs. 


“It is more than annoying, 
my dear,’’ said Sir George; ‘it is 
deplorable.”’ 

Lady Dobbs being hardened to her 
husband’s corrections and emenda- 
tions, took no notice of this one, ex- 
cept to repeat, with added emphasis, 
“it is most annoying.” 

** One feels a sense of responsibility 
for one’s guests,’’ said Sir George. 

‘““Yes, of course, I would rather 
have lost half-a-dozen watches of my 
own.” 

Sir George, in his own mind, con- 
sidered this an exaggerated statement, 
but he was wise enough to keep his 
opinion to himself, and his wife went 
on. 

‘‘And after all the kindness we 
have shown that girl.”’ 

‘“Ah!”’ sighed Sir George; “‘ 
often have to pay for being kind.’’ 

‘But in this case,’’ his wife re- 
minded him, ‘‘ it looks as though Miss 
Joscelyne would have to pay.”’ 

‘‘ Certainly not,’’ replied Sir George 
with a touch of pomposity, ‘‘I shall 
make a point of seeing to that. I 
suppose,’’ he added, after a _ brief 
pause, ‘‘ there can be no mistake? ”’ 

“How can there be?”’ said Lady 
Dobbs, a little testily. ‘‘ The watch 
was in her box—cook saw me take it 
out, and you can see the initials for 
ycurself.’’ 

As she spoke, she took from the 
table a small gold watch, and handed 
it to her husband. On the back was 
a clear-cut monogram, “‘ R.J.”’ 

“Rhoda Joscelyne, what could be 
plainer? ’’ 

Sir George rubbed his ear almost 
viciously, a trick of his when he was 
annoyed. He had been feeling.on such 
good terms with himself. The break- 
fast had been absolutely perfect, and 
there are endless. possibilities of 
failure in a breakfast. Dinner is 


we 


different. The soul of the chef or the 
cook is, as it were, tuned up to the 
level of the day’s great meal. But 
coffee and toast, and eggs and bacon ; 
who can be expected to devote shining 
talents to the preparation of such 
hur.’ ‘e fare? Yet this morning all the 
four—the legs of the breakfast table, 
one might call them—had been 
absolutely beyond criticism. Outside, 
the sun was bright, the sky was cloud- 
less, and the smooth lawn, with its 
gorgeous beds and borders, made what 
Sir George proudly spoke of as “a 
perfect picture.’’ 

And then, just as the day was open- 
ing in such a satisfactory way, there 
had come this peculiarly disagreeable 
incident to spoil everything. It really 
was—yes it was—deplorable. 

“** Here she comes!” exclaimed the 
hostess in a violent stage whisper ; 
*“let the poor girl have her breakfast 
first.’’ 

*“Yes, certainly,’? exclaimed Sir 
George, eagerly, snatching at the 
chance of a half-hour reprieve. 

‘‘In the library—after prayers—I’ll 
teli Mrs. Mason to send Fletcher in— 
hsh!”’ 


Il. 


The four faces in the library were 
curiously typical. - One was square, 
with*a forehead that looked quite in- 
tellectual now that the hair had ebbed 
from the broad, white flats. . Good, 
honest eyes, a little dull, perhaps, 
looked forth observantly. The nose, 
slightly tilted upwards, was wide and 
fleshy ; the mouth large and very 
straight; the chin fleshy, too, and 
slightly protruding. Hair—what was 
left—iron-grey. The expression placid 
and yet alert, benevolent and selfish. 
That was Sir George. 

Lady Dobbs had once been 
looking, but time and sloth and good 
living had only left a certain delicacy 
of outline, and a wonderful wealth of 
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soft brown hair. The features had 
grown coarse, the complexion pasty, 
the lips pursy. 

The third was a girl’s face, now lit 
by the strong light from the window. 
The very pose of the head hinted at a 
certain pride of race, and the sugges- 
tion was borne out by the clear-cut 
features, the large hazel eyes, the firm 
little lips, and an expression of con- 
scious, assured strength, an expres- 
sion the hardness of which was only 
partially contradicted by the dimple in 
her cheek and the dark curly hair, 
almost as impatient of control as a 
boy’s. This was the Honourable 
Rhoda Joscelyne. 

The fourth was also a girl’s face, 
but she stood so that it was well in 
shadow. Still, it was evidently a 
good-looking face, though of a 
coarser, commoner type. But the 
wide, level brows, the square jaw, and 
the large, firm chin gave evidence of 
strength for good or evil. This was 


Jane Fletcher, housemaid and suspect. 
Sir George, obviously in a state of 
acute discomfort, opened the proceed- 


ings. Standing on the hearthrug, and 
cuddling a large ivory paper-knife, he 
addressed the visitor in a voice at once 
pompous and hesitating. 

‘1 am extremely sorry, Miss Josce- 
lyne, to have to trouble you about a 
very disagreeable matter, a matter 
which has given Lady Dobbs and my- 
self more pain, and sorrow, and I may 
say shame, than any matter for many 
years. May I ask whether you have, 
within the last few days, missed—lost, 
I mean—any article or articles of value 
belonging to you? ”’ 

Miss Joscelyne shot a quick glance 
at the girl standing in the shadow with 
an air sullen and half defiant. Then 
she answered in her clear voice : 

**No, I think not.”’ 

There was a sound, very slight, but 
distinct, like a little gasp. 

‘Then,’ continued Sir George, 
who was beginning almost to enjoy 
himself as he found his sentences shap- 
ing themselves with unusual facility, 
‘““I am afraid it will come as still 
more of a shock to you to find that you 
have been an unconscious victim of— 
of what I am afraid I must call de- 
liberate theft.”’ 


/ 
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As he said this, he, too, glanced at 
Jane Fletcher, and then quickly turned 
towards Miss Joscelyn. 

** Lady Dobbs has had her attention 
called recently to the disappearance of 
trifles, enough to make her feel un- 
easy, but not enough, she felt, to 
justify taking strong measures. Still, 
thinking the matter over, she thought 
it right to ask Fletcher, who has been 
in our service only a few months, to 
allow her box to be examined in the 
presence of the cook, a very worthy and 
highly respectable woman. Fletcher 
made some demur, and flew, I under- 
stand, into a violent passion, but when 
it was pointed out to her that her re- 
fusal might involve the summoning of 
the police, she gave way, and handed 
to Lady Dobbs the key of her box. 
Nothing ‘suspicious was found, with 
two exceptions. In one corner, at the 
very bottom of the box, wrapped up 
in several folds of paper, was this, 
which, from the initials on it, evidently 
belongs to you.”’ 

Here, Sir George, his voice and 
manner becoming more important and 
more tragic every moment, felt in his 
breast-pocket, and, ‘after a_ little 
fumbling, drew forth a small gold 
watch, which he solemnly handed to 
Miss Joscelyne. She took it carelessly, 
and was on the point of giving it back 
to him, when he stopped her with a 
gesture. 

** If you look at the back, you will 
see, in a small circle, the monogram to 
which I referred, ‘ R.J.’ ”’ 

She turned the watch over, and 
glanced carelessly at the monogram. 

*“Is it a ‘J’?’’ she asked. ‘It 
looks to me as much like ‘ I.’ ”’ 

Sir George gave a little exclamation 
of astonishment. 

‘But, my dear Miss Joscelyne,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ you surely recognise the watch 
as yours? ”’ 

There was a moment’s pause, dur- 
ing which Miss Joscelyne was con- 
scious that the girl in the shadow 
had turned her face towards her. 
Also she heard the sound of a breath 
drawn in sharply and held. 

** No, Sir George,’’ she replied, her 
voice cool and indifferent as if the 
whole affair slightly bored her, while 
a little smile played round the corners 
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of her mouth. ‘‘ I’m rather sorry—it’s 
a pretty little watch, but it isn’t 
mine.”’ 

A low cry came from the shadow, 
and Jane Fletcher for the first time 
began to cry. 

Sir George was evidently non- 
plussed. He looked inquiringly at his 
wife, but found no help in her face, to 
the full as puzzled and troubled as his 
own. Yet the situation plainly de- 
manded speech. 

‘* Well,’’ he said at last, after one 
or two abortive attempts, ‘‘ this is a 
very strange affair, Fletcher. How do 
you account for having in your posses- 
sion a watch with another person’s 
initials on it? ”’ 

““It was given to me,’’ said the 
girl. 

‘** By whom? ”” 

There was silence for a full minute. 
Then she answered sullenly : 

‘** That’s my business.”’ 

** You decline to answer? ”’ 

*‘It’s my own business, sir. I 
don’t see what right. any one has*to 


go rummaging in my box.”’ 

‘“You gave your consent,’’ Lady 
Dobbs here interposed. 

‘* Only when you threatened me with 
the police.”’ 

This was true, and Sir George be- 


gan to feel that the position was 
getting an awkward one. 

““At any rate,’’ he said, and a 
good deal of the pomposity had gone 
from his voice, ‘‘ there was a handker- 
chief belonging to Lady Dobbs. How 
did that come to be in your box? ”’ 

““T cut my finger a week or two 
ago,’’ the girl answered without any 
hesitation. ‘‘ The things from the 
laundry were on the table, and, with- 
out thinking, I took a handkerchief to 
stop the bleeding. When I saw it was 
one of Lady Dobbs’s handkerchiefs I 
had it washed, and put it away till I 
got a chance of telling her maid—and 
then I forgot all about it.’’ 

Sir George rubbed his ear. 

*“* Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘it isn’t a very 
Satisfactory explanation, but, as- this 
watch does not belong to Miss Josce- 
lyne I shall return it to you, at any rate 
for the present. As to whether you 
can stay on here, 1 will let you know 
to-morrow.’ 
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** I don’t wish to stay.” 

“Very well, perhaps that will be 
best. You shall have your month’s 
wages, and you can leave as soon as 
possible.’’ 

After the girl had gonefrom the 
room, Lady Dobbs protested against 
the leniency with which she was being 
treated. 

**T call it wrong,’’ she declared ; 
‘* it’s really abetting the girl in her 
crimes.’’ 

** But, my dear,’’ urged Sir George, 
we must be careful. The proof was 
very weak.’’ 

‘** A detective would soon make it 
stronger,”’ replied his wife, signifi- 
cantly ; ‘‘ a girl like that ought to be 
punished. Besides,’’ she added, “‘ it 
won’t be any better for her now. What 
sort of a character could I give her? ”* 

‘* The great thing is to get her out 
of the house without any fuss or un- 
pleasantness,’’ said Sir George. ‘* As to 
getting another place, that’s her affair. 
I don’t think she’ll ask for a charac- 
ter.”’ 

‘*Then what will she do? ” 

It was Miss Joscelyne who spoke. 
Her face was turned to the window 
and her voice had its usual tone of in- 
difference. 

‘Go to prison, before she’s done, 
I’m very much afraid,’’ said Lady 
Dobbs. ‘‘ I never did like the girl. I 
always thought there was something 
furtive in the way she looked at you.’’ 

** Let us hope it may be a lesson to 
her,’’ said Sir George, who, in his pro- 
foundly selfish way, was a_ kind- 
hearted old man. ‘‘ As I say, the greag 
thing is to get rid of her quietly.”* 


Ill. 


Late that evening Rhoda Joscelyne 
sat in her bedroom. It was past eleven, 
and in the country Sir George had cur- 
few rung at half-past ten. As a matter 
of fact, she had already been to bed, 
but, finding she could not sleep, had 
turned up the electric light, put on a 
dressing-gown, and opened a maga- 
zine. 

Before she had réad a page, how. 
ever, her attention was wandering, 
and the magazine slipped noiselessly 
to the carpet. 

Then she gave a sudden start, for 


“ 
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a tap, low, but quite distinct, sounded 
at the door. 

Her first impulse was to call out a 
question, but she stifled the cry and 
went softly and quickly to the door, 
which she unfastened and opened 
noiselessly. 

Outside, in the dark, stood the 
figure of the suspect—Jane Fletcher. 
In her right hand she held a little round 
packet, wrapped in tissue paper. Her 
face was very white, and the expres- 
sion in her eyes was hard to read. 
Fear and sorrow, and defiance, and 
some other emotion seemed to be 
struggling for the mastery. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss—I saw 
the light under the door—will you 
please take this—oh! thank you, 
Miss.”’ 

These sentences she jerked out in a 
hoarse whisper, and, as Rhoda took 
the little packet, turned towards the 
dark whence she had come. But Rhoda 
laid her hand on the girl’s arm. 
*“ Come in here,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I 
want to have a talk with you.”’ 

The girl yielded at once, and Rhoda 
closed the door very gently, and then, 
leading the way to the opposite corner 
of the room, sat cown in an armchair 
and pointed to another chair close by. 

** Now, Jane,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ you 
nearly made me tell a thumping lie.’’ 

The girl looked full at her with eyes 
that glistened. When the sullen ex- 
pression was not there, it was really a 
good-looking face. 

** I’m afraid I did quite,’’ she said. 

** No, not as it happened, though I 
was ready to. But this watch belongs 
to my sister. Her name is Ruth, so 
our initials are the same. I’m so glad 
you have brought it back, because I 
know she values it very much. But I 
gave it you, so I will get you another 
just like it.’ 

She shook her head. 

** No, Miss, I don’t want it. I don’t 
understand why vou did it for me.’’ 

** Neither do I, but I want to find 
out. That’s why I brought you in 
here. How old are you? ’”’ 

Jane stared. ‘‘ Twenty-two, Miss.” 

“I am twenty-two. When was 
peor birthday?” 

** March the twenty-seventh.”’ 

* Ah! mine was February the tenth. 
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I am six weeks older. Why did you 
take the watch? No,’’ she added im- 
mediately, ‘‘ 1 won’t ask you—it isn't 
fair.’’ 

““ Yes, it is, Miss, and I’M try to 
tell you the truth. I’ve always been 
fond of pretty things—my aunt that 
brought me up used to tell me it would 
be my ruin, if I didn’t mind. The other 
morning after you’d all gone out I 
came into this room, and the watch was 
lying on the table there. I’d always 
wanted a watch—most of the girls 
have them—but I’ve never been able to 
buy one. I’d got the afternoon off, and 
I suddenly thought how fine it would 
b to wear that watch. I remembered 
hearing that the carriage was ordered 
for half-past ten, and, as I was bound 
to be in by half-past nine, I thought I 
could easily put it back. So I took it 
and wore it. When I got back I 
found you had walked back early with 
the rector, and had gone to bed as soon 
as,you came in. I did think of coming 
to tell you, but I was afraid. I 
thought you looked—— ’’ 

“Yes, say just what you thought,” 
and Rhoda smiled encouragingly. 

‘* Well, Miss, I don’t know what 
made me think it, but I did think you 
looked as if you might be hard. And 
I didn’t dare. So I hid it in the bottom 
of my box. I thought, perhaps, I 
might get a chance to slip it back some- 
where in the room so that you would 
think it had got mislaid.”’ 

** Couldn’t you find a chance? ”’ 

The girl looked down for a moment 
and her cheeks flushed. Then she 
lifted her eyes again. 

“*T knew you weren’t going till the 
end of the week, and I said to myself 
I might as well put it back the day be- 
fore you went.”’ 

*“Wouldn’t it have been wiser to 
have taken the first opportunity ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, Miss, but—— ”’ 

‘Go on, Jane. Do I look very 
hard? ”’ 

‘* No, Miss. 


Well, every chance I 
got when I was alone, I had it out 
playing with me like a silly child with 
a toy.”’ 

oe I see. 
thing and Lady Dobbs hadn’t hunted 


And if I hadn’t said any- 


? 


in your box—— 


_] think I should have put it back 
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—I did mean to—I think I should— 
I’m not quite sure, Miss.” 

** And what about the other things? 
—mind, if I’m too inquisitive, you 
needn’t answer.”’ 

‘‘The handkerchief, you mean, 
Miss? What I said downstairs was all 
true. I had it washed, and meant to 
give it to Cash—that’s Lady Dobbs’s 
maid. That was a real forgetting.’’ 

‘** I see—nothing else?—or shall we 
stop? ’’ 

‘*You do get it out of me, Miss,’’ 
said Jane, with the ghost of a smile 
that softened her face wonderfully ; 
‘it’s hard work telling all the truth.”’ 

Rhoda nodded. 

** Yes,’’ she said, ‘* I know. 
grounds always do taste horrid.”’ 

‘* Well, Miss, I have taken things 
downstairs — sweets and __ suchlike. 
Cook ’as said she’ like to give me a 
basting. And I expect she’s spoken to 
Mrs. Mason, and }‘rs. Mason to Lady 
Dobbs, and that’s what started it all.’’ 

There was silence for two or three 
minutes. Then Rhoda suddenly took 
one of Jane’s hands and laid it on her 
own knee. 

** It’s done a lot more good, honest 
work than mine,’’ she said, softly, 
looking with great contempt on her 

“own white, soft fingers. 

The remark seemed to Jane so 
irrelevant that she looked just a little 
alarmed, especially as Rhoda relapsed 
into silence. 

It was the striking of the church 
clock that brought the silence to an 
end. As the clang died away, Rhoda 
leaned forward and began talking 
again. 

“I suppose you’ve been a naughty 
girl, Jane?” 

* Yes, Miss.” 


The 


“But I feel very grateful to you, 
and yet I can’t tell you why. I can’t 
put it into words properly.’’ 

** You grateful to me, Miss!’’ The 
astonishment was obviously genuine. 

‘* Yes. Do you know what it is to 
be quite lost in a thick fog? I was, 
once, when I was a small girl, and I 
got frightened. It seemed as though 
the world had become unreal, as 
though I myself were only the ghost 
of myself. And then, all of a sudden, 
I knocked up against some one—it was 
a little old gentleman with a wide- 
awake on his head, and a plaid shawl 
wrapped round him. I’d never seen 
him before, but the moment I touched 
him, I was my own self again, I was 
real, and the world was real, and the 
fog only a puff of smoke. Well, in life 
one gets into a fog sometimes. I’ve 
been in one for ever so long, and now 
I’ve touched you, and I know that the 
fog’s nothing after all. I think one 
may go through life without ever 
touching a single person—Jane, I want 
a maid. Would you like the place? ”’ 

**Oh, oh! Miss,’? stammered the 
girl, and, for the second time that 
day, began to sob. 

** Well, remember, 


if you come, 
you’ll be my servant, and I know I’ve 
got a temper. But, behind, there will 


always be one sectet between us. We 
touched each other in the fog. That’s 
what I’m going to give you the watch 
to remind you of. Good-night, Jane! ” 

“ There’s a piece of luck! * the girf 
murmured to herself as she hurried 
noiselessly along the dark and silent 
passages, making hasty dabs at her 
eyes with the corner of her apron. ‘“‘ E 
wonder whether she’s a little bit 
barmy !”2 











That Baltic 


By J. E. 


And who shall say the butchered dead 
May send no wraith to haunt the scenes, 

Where passion sought the blood it shed, 
While smiling Hell provided means ? 


DO not say that I saw the first 

appearance of the apparition, 

thing, delusion, or whatever it 
was ; but that my shipmates either saw 
it, or firmly believed they did, there 
could be no manner of doubt. Nor do 
I, at this date, undertake to explain 
away the occurrence ; though it might 
have been due to a _ disorganised 
imagination, added to a guilty con- 
science, or to the coincidence of some 
natural phenomenon occasioned by the 
weather, and working in strange 
keeping with Hilmar’s thoughts and 
our proximity to the scene of his 
crime. 

As it happened I tell it here, and the 
main features leading up to it, and leave 
the reader to explain it for himself. 
Some persoas I know would see a ready 
and a material solution to that which 
seemed to us, rough and thought-con- 
fined seamen that we were, to be all 
too supernatural. What I did not see 
I tell it as it was told to me at the 
time. 

Our vessel. was a_ three-masted 
North-country schooner, the Martha 
Webster. We had gone from her port 
of registration with coals to Riga, ex- 
‘pecting to load there with grain or 
deals, if not with both ; for the Baltic 
ports were open to a considerably late 
date that year. But we were not 
destined to do either ; instead of that, 
we received orders, on the last day of 
discharging, to get down to Kalmar 
for a holdful of pit-props. When the 
last of the coals went over the side— 
whilst Skipper Brown was ashore get- 
ting his clearance papers—we were 
hard at work preparing the schooner 
for sea, ballast coming in at the same 
time. 

During this, Hilmar—our middle- 
aged Swedish A.B.—made an effort to 
desert in a shore-boat that had 
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brought us some vegetables. The 
mate caught him slipping away, got a 
grip on the boat, and dragged Hilmar 
back aboard ; for the mate was a big 
end a rather “‘ hard-case ’’ Aberdonian. 
We could ill spare a hand of Hilmar’s 
seamanship and _ stolid strength, 
especially in the Baltic at that time of 
the year. In this all hands concurred ; 
so strict eyes were kept on the Swede’s 
mcvements until after the anchor was 
catted, fished, and the schooner was 
heading away for her loading port. As 
to the reason for this attempt to 
**jump ”’ the schooner—it might have 
been any one of four or five causes 
that are aiways more or less on the 
point with seamen, and every one a 
world’s width from the real cause in 
this case. 

The only thing of note in that 
passage was Hilmar’s uncommon 
moodiness, till Kalmar harbour lay a 
few hours’ stretch away our lee-bow ; 
yet his habitual silence and taciturnity 
had so dwindled our interest in him 
that we barely noticed an increase in 
these outstanding traits. Now, how- 
ever, he forced our attention by wildly 
leaping from his bunk on to the boy 
who was calling him, and the remain- 
der of his watch, and rushing over to 
the opposite bulkhead, against which 
he actually cowered—as a sailor brave 
and hardy to a fault though he was— 
crying in Swedish : 

‘* No, no, no! Olafsen, Olafsen, go 
back! You are dead, you are dead, 
go back! ”’ 

What a lesson in abject misery, 
despair, and half-wakefulness he was, 
crouching there in the dim light’ of 
that cheap oil lamp, and surrounded by 
the bunks, men’s chests, and the other 
usual things of a small, dirty, old-time 
‘** wind-jammer’s ”’ fo’c’sle. 

The boy looked at him in fright, the 
others in surprise. One of his two 
watch-mates asked him what was the 
matter. The voice, added to the 
English, helped him back to a glim- 
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mering sense of his whereabouts and 
position. In any case, he arose, looked 
sti.pidly around, seemed to pull him- 
self together ; then returned to the side 
of his bunk and began to dress, half- 
apologetically muttering something 
about a bad dream. At that time his 
action was put down to a dream, and 
luckily we did not then have any hands 
who were particularly superstitious in 
the matter of dreams. 

Whilst we were shipping the props*a 
nor’-wester began to blow, and frost 
might come down and imprison us any 
night. For that reason our cargo- 
workers were paid an extra seventy ore 
per day to get the loading done 
quickly. During the four days we 
spent in that Swedish port Hilmar 
never crossed the schooner’s rail. 
When the harbour was left astern, his 
relief was somewhat noticeable, even 
to us in the hurry and bustle of putting 
to sea again. 

After his death we looked back and 
saw how his moodiness had increased 
as we neared Kalmar, how completely 
he had avoided the shore whilst we 
lay there, and how he grew less silent 
and morose as the schooner put knots 
between us and that place. But in 
*‘wind-bags,’* even to-day, moody 
A.B.’s of uncertain age are far too 
numerous to cause interest in them, 
unless the case happens to have some 
special attractions ; and we had then 
too much to do about the decks and 
aloft to give even ordinary heed to the 
““queer ’un’’ who formed one of our 
crew. 

A fine breeze was blowing from 
about three points abaft our starboard 
beam, making the schooner give a 
good account of herself. The load was 
consigned to Lynn ; and with fair for- 
tune through the Cattegat and across 
the North Sea we still had a chance to 
** see the New Year in ’’ amid English 
scenes. 

Meantime, our enemy, frost, in- 
creased. The wind came off that 
Swedish shore with a grip like pliable 
ice. The washing-up of seas on our 
weather-side made icicles hang from 
the rail; these slowly grew in length 
and thickness until, as that second day 
wore on to night, they touched the deck 
and were the girth of a man’s arm. 
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Ropes were stiff with frozen spray, the 
decks sloshy and unsure under a coat- 
ing of half-formed ice that would have 
become hard but for our constant 
treading over it and the occasional 
heavy swish of waters across the 
decks. Of the sun we had not seen a 
glimpse since the previous day. As 
night gathered thick about us, snow 
came down, and was followed by a 
fine sleety mist tbat made things 
appear to be of a dull dark-grey, and 
gave untrue shapes to material forms. 

These matters show in what atmo- 
spheric conditions we were when the 
apparition visited us, or when that 
delusion came which made us think 
that we saw a supernatural figure. 

On Christmas Eve our foreyards 
were braced up, sheets flattened to the 
wind, and the schooner stood up to 
beat her way around Cape Falsterbo 
into the Sound. At the end of the first 
dog-watch we tacked to make a board 
in under the Cape. When one bell was 
rung at a quarter to eight o’clock grog 
was served out—Schiedam—for the 
dohle purpose of commemorating the 
hour, and to help each man into a pro- 
per mental and physical condition for 
that arduous night’s work of beating 
up the Sound. At eight-bells the 
schooner again stood across for the 
Danish coast. 

Now the starboard watch went into 
the fo’c’sle to lie down, ready dressed 
for work; and the cutting wind 
whipped the remainder of us into fierce 
activity to keep our blood in circula- 
tion. After narrowly weathering the 
southern arm of Kiége Bay, we fetched 
well into the bay itself ; then all hands 
stood by to put the vessel about again. 

It was Hilmar’s spell at the wheel, 
almost the best helmsman amongst us. 

From the skipper came the loud 
order: ‘‘ Down helm! ”’ 

Round spun the wheel to starboard 
—in that peculiar, thick, greyish, moist 
darkness. 

** Cheery, 
‘old man’s’”’ encouraging call to 
those at the braces and sheets. 

In that instant Hilmar sent forth a 
fearful yell of horror—there was no 
mistaking the note of his cry. Away 
from the wheel he leapt, as if out of 
the grip of a material hell. Back the 


lads, cheery!’’ was the 


” 





wheel tore to port. The schooner 
paused, head-on to wind and sea, her 
fore-and-aft canvas flapping fiercely, 
her square sails dangerously full of the 
fresh breeze then blowing. About 
swung the skipper to see what was the 
matter aft. 

** Merciful Heaven, what’s that! ”’ 
he cried, involuntarily. 

It was a time to say ‘‘ angels and 
ministers of grace defend us ’’! There, 
at what had been the lee-side of the 
now erratically-spinning wheel, was a 
greyish-white human-like form that 
made but a misty kind cf barrier to 
one’s seeing the solid things behind it. 
In the slush on the deck by the sky- 
light grovelled Hilmar, his head for- 
ward, face huddled up in his arms. 
Owing to the weight of her helm being 
suddenly taken off her, the vessel hung 
in the wind, and we forward could not 
understand why she did so. Close 
astern lay the Danish coast—so close 
that but little drifting would put us in 
an extremely dangerous position. As 
it was, we could not afford to lose a 
single minute. The Mate yelled out a 


query as to what was the matter aft. 


He sent an A.B. to 
ascertain what had hapnened. The 
hurried heavy slosh, slosh of that 
man’s feet along the decks, added to a 
returning sense of our danger, aroused 
the Skipper from his fit of fear and 
amazement. He drew his hand across 
his eyes, again looked aft, and saw 
nothing that had no business there. 

‘* What’s wrong, sir?’’ cried the 
Mate’s messenger from near the miz- 
zen-mast. 

“‘ Nothing ! ’’ was the answer, given 
on the spur of the moment. ‘‘ Go 
for’ard and get the head sails trimmed ! 
Quick, now!’’ The man went. 

Within that moment Skipper Brown 
was jamming the wheel hard-a-star- 
board and gruffly calling Hilmar to his 
post. The latter raised his head, only 
to shoot a shuddering glance aft, then 
bury his face again. The Skipper 
stood where that something had been. 
Hilmar now saw this and took courage 
to approach the wheel, from which, 
however, he immediately slunk back, 
ircoherently muttering. 

** Come here, you blessed idiot! ”’ 
was the low, fierce command he re- 


No answer came. 
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ceived. ‘Come here!’’ He went. 
** And don’t you breathe a word of this 
to any man aboard, or I’ll tell ’em it’s 
some devil’s work of yours. Do you 
hear? ”’ 

Yes, he heard, and replied in a half- 
whisper that he did. He took the 
wheel from the Skipper, his actions 
still marked by abject fear. For the 
time being at least the Skipper—young 
in years and not full of the supersti- 
tions of old-fashioned sailors—fully be- 
lieved that he and Hilmar had just ex- 
perienced some hallucination, a kind of 
meteorological phenomenon occasioned 
by the state of the weather ; but his 
knowledge of the average seaman was 
enough to make him aware that, if the 
remainder of the crew heard of this 
affair, they, or most of them, would 
probably and speedily become limp as 
frayed-out rope-yarns. And there was 
before us work that needed the strong 
hands and alert minds of able men. 

As good luck had it, our craft filled 
on the port tack. Again the yards 
were braced up, the sheets hauled aft, 
and away she flew for the Swedish side 
of the Sound—heading well up withal. 
When the braces, etc., were once more 
coiled down and turned over ready for 
the next tack, we—the helmsman and 
the look-out man excepted—were free 
to idle about and talk until wanted 
again at the ropes. Then it was that 
some questions were asked, and an- 
swered with suppositions wide of the 
real mark, till there came along the 
quictening lie that the wheel had 
slipped from Hilmar’s hands and 
knocked him aside—not an altogether 
unusual happening to a bad steersman 
in heavy weather ; but it could not be 
said that either one or the other was 
the thing in this case, hence the diplo- 
matic lie had no more than a partial 
effect. 

That delusion (if such it was), how- 
ever, had so shaken the Swede that, 
despite his usual excellence as a steers- 
man, he had to be replaced with 
another A.B. He could not steer 
straight either by the compass or by 
the luff of the topsails. This news 
passed forward and caused murmurs in 
and about the fo’c’sle ; for seamen in 
those days had a very great dislike to 
anything they did not understand 
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More unanswerable queries followed. 
And what could have answered them ? 
—except that from which all hands 
would have run as from nothing else 
on earth, that and the big Swede from 
whom not a legion of devils could thea 
have drawn his secret. 

Then the wind freshened, so as to 
make a shortening of sail an absolute 
necessity. Skipper Brown determined 
to get this done before we entered the 
narrower Straits. All hands were mus- 
tered and, under the Mate’s personal 
guidance, the foresail was clewed and 
bunted-up. Then the Mate took the 
look-out, the ‘‘ old man”’ the wheel, 
and all else ran aloft to the task of 
making the sail fast on its yard. 

In the hurry and turmoil of this 
work Hilmar had evidently somewhat 
forgotten that unnerving affair at the 
wheel. At any rate, he was first on 
the ratlins, and away he went in his old 
manner direct to the vantage post—in 
point of hard-pulling—allowed by that 
fact, the weather-yard-arm. After him 
we others sprang, ranging ourselves 


along the spar as we arrived on the 


footrope. 
With the usual ‘‘ Aye, aye, aye, 


boys! *’ the sail was gathered up; 
then those who were in the bunt gave 
their signal, ‘‘ Yo-ho, up she comes! ”’ 
for rolling it snugly on the yard. 
Hardly had the phrase been spoken 
when from aft there came the involun- 
tary cry :— 

‘There it is agdin!”’ 

It was a shout well-calculated to 
draw every man’s attention from what 
he was doing, though certainly not 
meant for that purpose. Over the 
whistling breeze it reached us. Each 
man turned his head to look aft, some 
turning to windward, others around to 
the lee-side. And the former instantly 
gave vent to partially smothered cries 
of fear. It was a mercy that all who 
saw the awesome shape did not there 
and then release their grasp and drop 
from the yard. Hilmar instinctively 
turned to his left (windward, as the man 
on his right had done) and saw, there 
on the yard-arm by the lift, that same 
herrifying, misty thing which had 
stood as a lee helmsman for him not an 
hour previously. 

Without a moment’s pause he gave 
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a scream—no other word would de- 
scribe it—having in it something much 
worse than ordinary fear ; then up went 
his hands and he fell backwards, in- 
board, to the deck. As he dropped, 
the apparition—weather phenomenon, 
o- whatever it was—raised an arm. per- 
pendicular ; with that suggestive ac- 
tion it went up past the top-sails—up, 
up, up, into the fine snow-charged 
darkness overhead, where it vanished. 
Amongst us there were those who 
afterwards swore—when the whole tale 
was known—that they saw a satisfied 
smile on its dim features as the thing 
went upwards. But imagination is too 
rife at such times, and we know what 
the average seaman is to back up his 
idea with ready-made evidence. 
. The ensuing and numbing spell was 
broken by a shout given in a different 
note of fear ; this came from the Skip- 
per, and was in part an order to 
** tumble down and tack ship.’’ Down 
we scrambled like half-mad monkeys 
to the deck. And urgent need was 
there for the quickest of actions. Close 
under our lee-bow lay the Swedish 
coast—so close, in fact, that the 
schooner, smart as she was on. her 
helm, had barely room enough to 
gather sufficient way for tacking. 
However, luck was with us that time. 
Up in the wind she came again and 
swung about without pausing in stays ; 
but as she turned on her heel that un- 
secured fore-sail was riven to pieces by 
the still freshening breeze. 
Self-preservation and the safety of 
the vessel had prevented our looking 
for Hilmar until our craft was well on 
the opposite tack. We had heard him 
strike with a sickening thud on the 
deck, and a search resulted in his be- 
ing found moaning deliriously by the 
foot of the foremast. With care he 
was carried into the fo’c’sle, giving 
weak cries as he was moved. 

There, under the dim light of that 
apology for a lamp, the Skipper tried 
to ascertain his injuries. From the 
very outset of this examination, it was 
all too evident that he was far beyond 
our limited means of help, and in his 
rambling mutterings he made it as 
plain that he had taken a fellow 
creature’s life—that for the love of a 
woman he had become a murderer ; but 
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how, or where, or when, his disjointed 
accusation§ and unmeant confession 
did not say. It was more than enough 
for us, rough seamen though we were, 
that we knew the bare fact. 


Now drawn inside by a subtle mag- 
metism to listen to his muttered rav- 
ings, he slowly dying all the time ; then 
out on deck doing our work of tacking 
the vessel in the pitchy darkness of 
that memorable night and in the whip- 
ping wind (for the snow and peculiar 
mist had passed away) ; whispering in 
new fear of what had been and was 
taking place; almost afraid of our- 
seives, of the darkness, of our voices, 
and of being alone; not that death 
merely had any uncommon terrors for 
us, it was the avenging presence of 
that mysterious visitant which had so 
unmanned us, and for its reappearance 
we were continually and painfully on 
tke alert. Circumscribed in our lives, 
our thoughts, our position, and in all 
that appertained to us; face to face 
with that enshrouding night out of 


which could come such strange and un- 
nerving things, into which could come 


chilling touches of a life or state that 
lay beyond the veil of our materialism, 
in which we were apparently not a 
hand’s reach from the occult that defied 
understanding ; alone on the lashing 
waters that in themselves could be so 
terrible, were so widely dissimilar to 
terra firma at such a time, and almost 
omnipotent. 


Meanwhile, we moved about as 
though a change of position was the 
one thing in life to be avoided ; yet 
chilled to the bone, well-nigh without 
our knowing it; doing the vessel’s 
work incidentally, as a matter of in- 
stinct rather than as an outcome of 
training and reason ; and all the time 
wishing for daylight, as probably none 
of us had ever wished for anything be- 
fore. So dragged away those awful 
hours of night ; awful to us solely be- 
cause of a secret murder, darkness, 
our atmospheric conditions, and the 
hovering of something so strange as 
to force from us a dread equal to the 
ignorance from which it sprang. 

Over by Amager we tacked the 
schooner again ; and ten minutes later 


Hilmar’s soul had crossed its harbour- 
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bar, outward bound on a voyage from 
which it would never return.  Curi- 
ously, when that fact became known 
among us we felt strangely relieved, 
even to the boy who kept the Skipper’s 
berth clean and learnt sailorising and 
cooking in his spare time. Not that 
we had passed sentence on the mur- 
derer, nor even judged him. His 
crime was his own, not an affair of 
ours, and by it he must stand to the 
Judge of all. Hand-to-mouth seamen, 
with a philosophy as crude yet as ser- 
viceable as our own methods of life, 
we were not our shipmate’s keepers. 
In his own life each one had troubles 
enough, and some to spare. But with 
that misty attendant on the Swede— 
ah, there was a matter of another 
kind ; and, through the Swede, in a 
sense, it was from that direction our 
relief came. With Hilmar gone, we 
felt that we were rid of it also. This 
may seem to be the height of callous- 
ness, ignorance, or what-not. Believe 
me, it is merely what we felt. Nor 
were we, collectively, in superstition or 
any other human attribute, below the 
general run of the sailors of that day. 

The bald fact is that Hilmar’s death 
had the immediate effect of causing a 
partial yet clearly perceptible return of 
our normal feelings in such weather 
and in our nautical conditions at the 
time. In this new phase of matters— 
for even the modernity of the Skipper 
and a sceptical Tyne-sider had gone 
under at the apparition’s second ap- 
pearance and Hilmar’s confession—the 
first thing noted was the real increased 
weight of wind, then too strong and 
dead-ahead for us to try the Straits of 
Elsinore. For that reason Copen- 
hagen Harbour was made with all pos- 
sible speed. 

There the dead Swede was buried; 
and we afterwards learnt from the 
authorities who took possession of his 
chest and its contents, that on Christ- 
mas Eve, thirteen years previously, 
he, near a village between Kalmar and 
Carlscréna, had killed a man in a fit of 
unjust jealousy. The whole story was 
there, we were told, written in good 
Swedish, carefully sealed up, detailed 
in a strangely realistic manner ; it had 
lain, most likely for years, in a locker 
in his chest, 
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Pass of the Dog. 


By J. Haslette Vahey. 


LL day Hargreaves had been tra- 
velling upwards towards the 
great divide. The valley beneath 
and behind him now began to fade in 
the rapidly gathering darkness. He 
had passed the toilsome hours of day 
under a blazing sun, and the coming 
of night found him still trudging on. 
He was conscious, as he ascended, of 
a change in the atmosphere ; not only 
of a change to a rarer, colder air, but 
acutely conscious of some grim and 
vaguely starthng influence that 
seemed to hang about the mountain’s 
higher slopes. Exactly what that 
influence was, he could not define or 
explain; but that there was such an 
influence, depressing his spirits, slow- 
ing his steps, and weighting all his 
senses with a prescience of evil, he 
felt with no common degree of certi- 
tude 

Presently he ascended the narrow, 
stony track, and reached the gloomy 
defile known as ‘‘ The Pass of the 
Dog.’’ Here he paused to look about 
him 

Directly in front, the track lost form 
and contour in the prevailing dark- 
ness, but, to either side, he could see 
the rugged rocks piled high in sil- 
houette against the sky. A_ridge of 
toothed crags, infinitely lonely; they 
stood up like sinister monuments of a 
forgotten time. 

Presently, as he moved forward, he 
came upon a cabin half hidden in a 
recess among the rocks, and over- 
Shadowed by the gaunt, sweeping 
branches of some mountain pines 
which had their roots firmly planted in 
a rift above. A more ill-conceived spot 
for the dwelling of any human crea- 
ture it would have been hard to find. 
Far from the haunts of men, desolate, 
eerie, and exposed to all the icy winds 
that were trapped in the narrow gorge 
to find vent in bursts and gusts of 
almost cyclonic violence. 


A rude door, flanked by a ruder 


window, gave entrance to the hut. 
He debated with himself for a tmo- 
ment ; then knocked, and, receiving 
no answer, knocked again. 
shuffling footstep began to move about 
within ; and, presently, the silence 
was further broken by the striking of 
flint upon steel. A tiny flicker of 
light showed from the interior, suffi- 
cicntly illuminating it to enable him 
to discern the bent figure of an old 
woman, who stood looking at him, a 
bare pace away. In her hand she 
carried a lamp, improvised from a 
ragged tin, filled with oil upon which 
a wick floated. 

*** Buenas noches, madre mia’,” 
he said, summoning at once his cour- 
age and his Spanish. ‘It is cold 
without. May I enter? ”* 

She nodded, still regarding him 
curiously from under bushy brows. 
‘Come with God, sefior. Regard 
this house as your own.”* 

It was as if she recited a timeworn 
formula, but Hargreaves accepted her 
invitation with a bow, and a polite 
*** Con permiso.’ * 

She withdrew as he advanced, and, 
indicating a settee, with a motion of 
her hand, waited until he had seated 
himself. Then she, too, sat down, 
upon a bundle of rags in a corner. 
The iamp she placed on a little 
bracket, above which hung a curiously 
carved crucifix. | Hargreaves settled 
himself comtortably, took out tobacco 
and rice paper, and rolling a cigar 
ette, handed it to her. 

She accepted it with a word of 
thanks, and, rising, went to light it 
at the lamp. While she was thus 
occupied, he glanced round the dimly- 
lit interior. It was a bare place. The 
settle upon which he sat : a rough box 
that evidently did duty for 2 tabie ; 
and, in one corner, a pallet of sacking, 
completed the equipment. Oppo- 
site him, a fire burned in a rude fire- 


place, but so sluggishly, and under 
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such a coat of ashes, that it lert but 
little heat to the room. 

The woman returned, and, reseating 
herself, smoked with visible enjoy- 
ment. Her eyes, which she kept fixed 
on him, were sharp and challenging, 
but not unkindly. He could see that 
she was studying his face closely ; 
and was not at all surprised when she 
took the cigarette from he: mouth to 
ask, ‘‘ What does the sefior, at night, 
in the Pass of the Dog? ”’ 

Her voice was that of a very old 
woman, thought Hargreaves. 

He shrugged . ‘‘ Why not?’ he 
said slowly, ‘‘ one place as well as 
another ;_ to-day or to-morrow— 
what’s the difference? ”’ 

‘** None, sefior,’’ she replied, and he 
thought he heard her chuckle. ‘‘ Who 
knows what they say in the valley? 
Stupid as hawks, all of them.”’ 

The ash of the cigarette 
glowed between her lips. 

** The night is long, mother,’’ said 
Hargreaves. ‘‘ You shall tell me a 
stor y—no fr 

She laughed then. ‘‘ Who knows, 
sefior? The tales of age are bitter 
in the mouth of south.”’ 

**You have lived long,’’ he went 
on, disregarding the qualification 
added to her assent. ‘* You must have 
heard much that ts interesting. There 
is that tale of ‘El Perro.’ Truly, 
they tell it badly in the village below.”’ 

She started slightly at his words. 
“ Yes— El Perro.’ I know that tale 
as none else. But it is not a tale to 
tell near this pass. 

‘* Nevertheless, I would hear it 
said Hargreaves, busying himself with 
another cigarette, and handing it to 
her. She placed it behind ber ear, 
got up to stir the fire, and, returning 
to her seat, began to speak: 

** They called him ‘ El Perro’ bre- 
cause he was always accompanied bv a 
dog. Such a dog, sefior! Big as a 
Burro ; fierce as a mountain lion ; 
but, to his master, devoted—oh, ab- 
solutely. ‘El Perro’ had come here 
from Spain. He had been a contra- 
bandista, and was ever in trouble with 
the soldiers. Some one was ‘killed, 
they say, and he had to fly from his 
home. But what was there in Flora- 
poilla, below, to attract such a man? 
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—A farmer? The oxen to the plov.gh, 
but the eagle to the sierras! That 
was long ago. A revolution broke out 
in Chili. The revolutionaries were 
badly armed, and called upon ‘ El 
Perro!’ Ah! he was the man for that 
business. Fierce but crafty ; a man 
of uncommon strength. Those were 
days- is 

She paused to light the fresh cigar. 
ette. The wind was rising without, 
and, loosened suddenly from the tight- 
ened throat of the gorge, burst out 
with a thunderous rush that shook the 
timber walls till they rattled again. 
Hargreaves drew his poncho closer 
about him. ‘‘ You were here then?” 
he asked hastily. 

‘Here? Ay!’ she showed her 
toothless gums in a smile, and went 
on, ‘‘ Arms I tell you, were needed, 
and ‘El Perro’ procured them. He 
used to come over this pass with a 
train of llamas, each one carrying a 
goodly burden. The dog followed 
him, ever, like a shadow. It was a 
dangerous errand, for the ‘ Blancos’ 
had sworn to stake him out ‘f they 
caught him at his tricks. A barking 
dog might ruin al! ; but his was like 
a born mute. A fell hound, I tell you, 
but a silent. He and his master were 
equal in that, for *‘ El Perro’ spoke 
but seldom. They lived in this hut, 
sefior.’”’ 

Hargreaves looked about him in- 
voluntarily. The action did not pass 
unnoticed bv the old woman, who saw 
it, and chuckled. 

‘** Then there came a time when the 
‘Blancos’ hunted for him very 
closely. Some of the people below there 
they tortured, and a weak-hearted 
fool told them how ‘ El Perro’ used 
the pass. So one night they came up 
and hid in the gorge—many men, and 
all with arms, sefor. ‘ El Perro’s’ 
llama train was already coming up the 
track. They had not come to wait.” 

Hargreaves had heard so much be 
fore, but he nodded interestedly. 

‘** The night was not like this,’’ she 
went on, ‘“‘ it was still. The wind did 
not shout in the pass as it is shouting 
now. One could hear the shuffle of 
the beasts. Ah, it was a well-planaed 
ambuscade—‘ El] Perro’ was _ inthe 
mouth of the gorge before he got 
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warning of his danger. Then it was 
the dog that told him—it became 
uneasy ; stopped, sniffed, and refused 
to go on. The firing began; the 
llamas, crowded together, were shot 
so that they might not stampede with 
their burdens. ‘ El Perro’ went down 
at the first discharge, and they thought 
to have had him. Ah! he was crafty. 
It was only a shot wound in the arm, 
and he was up, running again, when 
they rushed to seize him. He dashed 
down the pass, sefior, and was hidden 
from them among the rocks; in a cave 
which he knew was safe hiding. The 
dog followed at his heels. 

The old woman’s voice had sunk to a 
fierce whisper. She swayed a little on 
her seat as she went on. ‘‘ The dog 
had always kept mute. Who knows 
what suddenly possessed him? He 
growled then, sefior, and the noise of it 
went out to the searchers in that still- 
ness. The place was disclosed to 
them, oh, immediately. The game 
was at an end!”’ 

““Yes?’’ cried Hargreaves. 
on, mother.’’ 

The old woman sat motionless. She 
swayed no longer; and the anger had 
died out of her voice. The wind swept 
again over the stony downward slopes, 
thundering from the mouth of the 
gorge. In the hut the lamp flickered 
and smoked ; the embers of the fire shot 
up a little tongue of flame. In the still- 
ness that followed, Hargreaves was 
conscious of a feeling of almost un- 
controllable dismay. Before the gust 
spent itself he imagined he had heard a 
dog baying in the pass! 

** What's that? ”’ 

The old woman was smoking again. 
Perhaps, she did not hear him, at all 
events she returned no answer to his 
question. Hargreaves listened awhile, 
until he had convinced himself that the 
sound could only have existed in his 
heated imagination. When he looked 
at the lamp it was burning steadily ; 
the fire smouldered once more under its 
coat of ashes. 

“The game was up, you say,”’ he 
ventured. 

“At an end, sefior,’’ said the 
woman, rousing herself with a start. 
“‘ The ‘ Blancos ’ rushed into the cave. 
One can imagine the confusion; the 
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shots fired at random in the darkness ; 
the cries of those who met their death 
at ‘ El Perro’s ’ desperate hands. When 
at last they dragged him out he was 
dead from a dozen wounds. They were 
glad at that, and were about to depart, 
when some one suggested that the dog 
still remained. They drew lots to de- 
cide who should enter the cave to fetch 
him—‘ Ojala!” they had suffered at 
‘El Perro’s’ hands. They would 
suffer no more. The man who went in 
came out again unhurt. The dog he 
dragged with him, sweating under the 
burden. A dead dog, sefior, does not 
bark or bite.’ 

Hargreaves nervously lit another 
cigarette. ‘‘ He was killed in the fusil- 
lade? ’’ he asked. 

** Killed? ‘ Seguramente,’ but not 
by a gunshot. ‘El Perro’ never for- 
gave an injury. Was it done of set pur- 
pose? Good ; it would be repaid. Was 
it done without thought; it would be 
repaid, also. The dog had _ betrayed 
his hiding place, and he stabbed it on 
the instant. That was ‘ El Perro.’ ”’ 

The old woman ended her story 
there. Her voice had a note of finality ; 
for all his efforts, he could not get her 
to speak further of man or dog. 


“‘The villagers—they say the dog 


prowls?’’ he fished for a denial or con- 
firmation of that impossible report. 

‘‘ They are stupid as hawks—all of 
them,’’ she returned. 

Hargreaves found only a banality. for 
answer. ‘* Of course—of course,’’ he 
admitted. 

Hargreaves sat silently smoking 
until midnight. He had placed his well- 
filled pouch at the old woman’s dis- 
posal; and she was turned a little from 
him; staring, without word or motion, 
into the dying fire. Every gust that 
shook the hut, the shouting of the 
rising storm without, gave Hargreaves 
cause to congratulate himself on his 
fciesight in having obtained a shelter 
from the elements. He could only 
imagine himself trudging along that 
lonely pass above, beaten by the wind, 
frczen by the intense cold of that rare 
and penetrating air. Or could he 
have succeeded in advancing at all? 
[hat question held terrible sugges- 
tions. 
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At last the old woman stirred, took 
the cigarette from her lips, and looked 
at him over her shoulder. 

‘* You have eaten, sefior? ”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘ Before dusk fell.” 

** Good, it is time to sleep.’’ 

Without waiting for his answer, she 
went to a corner of the hut, and pull- 
ing out a rough-matted hammock, 
said, ‘‘ The sefior will know how to 
sling it. I myself have a bed.’’ 

‘‘ Gracias, gracias.’’ Hargreaves 
busied himself with the hammock. The 
old woman trimmed the wick of the 
lamp; then crossed to the pallet, and 
flung herself down without further cere- 
mony. 

It must be admitted that he felt ill at 
ease. He was not naturally a super- 
stitious man, but the story he had heard 
persisted in his thoughts. There was 
** El Perro,’’ who had lived in this 
very hut. There was the dog—a fell 
brute, but silent. 

He pulled himself up at that; impa- 
tient of his own credulity. What was 


there in this story of a dog to give any 
reasonable man uneasiness? He began 


to laugh softly, without comforting 
himself. 

Presently, he had made his small 
preparations, and swung himself into 
the hammock. Closing his eyes, he 
followed uncounted sheep through un- 
countable fences; started on a long 
détour of thought, and shuddered 
when he found himself at the point 
from which he had started. The dog! 

The thing was horribly insistent. He 
fell then to thinking of the storm. It 
still held full sway; and the noise of 
its jubilant passage through the nar- 
row gorge beat in his ears with in- 
creasing force. He opened his eyes 
again. The draught whirled a hand- 
ful of ashes from the fire, and sent 
them dancing in grey vortices across 
the floor. From the wick of the lamp 
a vagrant stream of smoke eddied and 
spux. The old woman’s couch was 
half-hidden from him in the shadows; 
and, upon it, she slept calmly, yet 
noisily, with a calmness that sharp- 
ened the contrast with his own in- 
vincible wakefulness. 

The rude crucifix above the lamp 
was swayed on its hook by the 
draught, and beat a tattoo on the tim- 
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ber wall. Hargreaves was conscious 
of an ever-increasing desire to sleep. 
His lids drooped, closed, and, open- 
ing again, found the room indistinct 
and formless before his eyes. He 
passed from his state of wakefulness 
without recognising it, and, sleeping, 
followed the history of the dog in tor- 
tuous and uneasy dreams. 

It was almost two o’clock when he 
awoke with a start. The wind had 
lulled, and the place was sunk in utter 
silence. Looking at his watch, he was 
able to note the time before the lamp 
went out. The wick fell suddenly into 
the dregs of the oil; and the offensive 
smell of its smouldering filled him 
with fierce and unreasoning anger. He 
felt cold; the chill air penetrated his 
clothing, and made him shiver again, 
Even on awakening, his mind at once 
reverted to the old woman’s story. 
The silence; the absence of wind out- 
side, all went to remind him of it. 
Her phrase lingered vividly in his 
memory. ‘ The wind did not shout in 
th> pass, as it is shouting now!’ 

The feeling of acute depression 
which had assailed him as he ascended 
the mountain in the gathering dusk 
had been partially dissipated when he 
entered the hut, and came imto touch 
with humanity in the person of the 
woman. Now, it returned with double 
force. He fell into that nervous state 
in which a man is particularly recep- 
tive of sense impressions of the more 
morbid sort. Raising himself on one 
arm, he listened intently. But there 
came to his ears no sound. other than 
the old woman’s stertorous breathing. 

Once more he laid his head down, 
and was fast relapsing into drowsi- 
ness, when a strange sound from 
without—he could have imagined it 
the soft padding of an animal about 
the hut—finally drove all thoughts of 
sleep from his mind. 

He sat up in the swaying ham- 
mock, his brow wet with moisture, 
and stared affrightedly into the dark- 
ness. To himself he repeated that it 
was futile to put a prosaic interpre 
tation on the affair. His common- 
sense; his scorn of all that went be- 
yond the fringe of practical life, 
vanished in that instant. He might 
assure himself that a wild beast was 
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prowling about the hut; might argue 
a thousand times that such things 
were impossible, ridiculous, the mere 
products of an excited imagination; 
but the fact remained that he believed 
he was in the presence of a pheno- 
menon transcending purely human ex- 
perience. 

As he listened, the soft padding 
sound retreated. It seemed to move 
up the pass, and stop. Straining 
his ears, he thought of the rifle that 
lay beneath him on the ground ; 
groaned at the utter, the immense 
futility of it; and lay still. The sound 
came again, and he knew that the 
creature—whatever it were—was ap- 
proaching quickly. Circling the hut, 
it seemed to pause at the door, only 
a few feet away. He was in a state 
of pitiable fright; yet he could not 
utter a cry. He strove to force a 
sound from his dry lips. And, still? 
the old woman slept; lying there, 
somewhere beyond him in the dark- 
ness. That was his fear—that she 
might sleep on, leaving him, con- 
scious and awake, to confront the 
horror. 

The sound of faint padding did not 
again disturb his ears. Yet there 
came a time when he wished with all 
his soul that something—even thit 
—would break the silence. He had 
not heard the creature enter. So far 
as his senses told him, it was. still 
without the door. But, against the 
evidence of his senses, was a deadly 
certainty that it stood within the four 
walls of the hut. He could not touch 
or see it; but he was as certain of its 
presence as of his own existence. 
What of the old woman? Would 
it wake her? Was it, even now, 
over there by her pallet? 

There is no terror so great as that 
which comes of a knowledge our 
senses refuse to confirm. Without a 
shudder, our hands may grip mys- 
teries so lone as they are clothed in 
the material, which is our comfort. 
But even’ that was denied to Har- 
greaves. He knew; yet he could not 
tell how he knew. In a word, he was 
conscious of a presence unknown to 
his experience, and aware that this 
consciousness had not been conveyed 
to him by any of the normal channels 
of human knowledge. 
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His hands burned, while his face 
was cold and moist. One hand he 
laid on the matted string supporting 
the hammock. Presently, it slipped, 
and hung limply. He had all the 
will to withdraw it, then, but his 
muscles seemed palsied, inert, use- 
less. Hunching up his shoulders, he 
lay with his face turned half down- 
wards. He waited interminably, or 
so it seemed to him. Nothing stirred ; 
the hut was wrapped in darkness, 
sunk in a silence complete and pro- 
found. The waiting grew unbear- 
able. Fate might do with him as it 
wished, if it would spare him that. 
He felt that he might lose all grip on 
sanity if compelled to lie there, a prey 
to these tormenting and intolerable 
thoughts. That phase lasted a minute, 
and it seemed a century. He ceased 
to think coherently, lying there, dully 
resigned, incapable of speech or 
action. 
hand! 

At that touch, all his sensations 
were curiously epitomised in one 
great feeling of relief. Something 
was licking his hand. A hot tongue ; 
he felt it rough as it was drawn across 
the skin—soft, yet rough. He found 
his voice. The noise of his shout 
woke the echoes, 

‘* The Dog!” 

As he shouted, he sprang from the 
hammock. Then his voice rang out 
again, to be lost in the roar of a gust 
of wind that had gathered in the pass 
above, and now burst whirling from 
the narrow vent. To his excited 
brain it seemed that strange sounds 
floated down to him, a noise of shuff- 
ling, a faint whisper from behind, a 
whimper from the eternal fastnesses 
of the rocks. He drove blindly to 
the door, and coming out upon the 
track dashed downwards, running like 
a madman, swerving and staggering, 
while the stones clattered under his 
furious feet! 

* 


Then something touched his 


As the moon swung up from behind 
the topmost peaks of the sierra a mule 
train came slowly up the further side 
of the declivity leading to the pass. 
Two men with the stealthy-footed 
beasts caught the distant echoes of 
Hargreaves’ cry, and drew together 
to chuckle, 
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“That is, of course, the Sefior 
Inglés, who made old Father Partigas 
nervous,’’ said one. ‘‘ It was thought 
at first that he was a spy sent by the 
accursed Government; at all events 
we must make everything safe, says 
the Padre. So we sent word to the 
old woman to pitch him a yarn if he 
ventured up to the hut. Madre 
mia! it is a good trick, and one that 
has done good service, compadre.’’ 


*‘Is it so? I myself am new to 
this track,’’ replied his companion. 

** True! I had forgotten. The old 
witch has some story of a phantom 
dog. There is in her hut a sliding 
panel, amiga! ”’ 

**The phantom? ’’ cried the other, 
crossing himself hastily. 

**No, fool! But you shall see it, 
for we arrive presently at the hut.”’ 

Ten minutes later the mule train 
came to a standstill, outside the 
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wooden cabin, and the old woman 
came out to meet them. 

‘*A welcome to ye,’’ she began. 
‘* And have ye got the stuff safe?” 

‘* Aye, Mother, as nice a load as 
we shall get this year.”’ 

As he spoke he motioned his com- 
panion to enter, and, taking a torch 
from the hand of the old woman, 
lighted it quickly. Holding it above 
his head, he passed through the nar- 
row doorway, and, going to the cor. 
ner where the old woman slept, pulled 
roughly at a cord which ran along the 
floor by the wall. 

The other gave a cry of dismay, for 
he had seen an opening suddenly ap- 
pear in the further wall, and the 
shaggy shape of a large animal slink 
cut into the room. 

‘Here, beast, here!’’ cried the 
first. 

And the dog slipped forward and 
thrust its wet muzzle into his hand! 








A SONG OF 


The gulls, the gulls, they follow the furrow, 
Silver and grey and a gliding motion; 






MOVEMENT. 


Golden bill in the brown to burrow hie ae 
** Joy! Oh! brothers—that Earth and Ocean 


Ruffled waters, and porpoise playing 


Break into billows for you and me! ”’ 





Crest the ripples, and leave them foaming, 
Spurn and flout at our ship’s delaying 
Dear white ship in the West a-roaming 


Steely jester, that mocks at thee! 


Bounds the steed in his pasture vernal, 


Shoeless, dusty, and rough to rapture! 
Grass is evergreen, peace eternal : 
What? Of kind?—out o’ scent—or capture? 


Hound—or fox? What of you—or me? 


See the cherub in Love’s embraces— 


Coral-pink toes with the ether fighting, 
Eyes, where Heaven its azure traces— 
Tight little curls of the Sun’s own lighting ; 


Dancing, journeying ! 


Whither goes he? 


Oh! my baby, never from me! 





E. MIDDLETON. 
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Playing at Consequences. 


By Henry 


“WT is a dangerous game.” 
| The remark had been made be- 
fore. How it came about that 
Ada Peyton made it on this occasion 
was thus. Under the brilliant artillery 
of her friend Lady Mabel’s eyes the 
ruder sex fell in squadrons, from the 
humblest esquire to—it was rumoured 
—an imprudent Royal Highness. Only 
Jack Liddon remained as absolutely in- 
vulnerable as a man in a_ bullet-proof 
uniform. For a while Lady Mabel, the 
belle of the season, surrounded by vic- 
tims, remain2d altogether unconscious 
of the fact. When she at last dis- 
covered it, she did not understand it. 
At this epoch Jack became interesting. 
But he remained invulnerable. Then 
Ladv Mabel resolved that, whether he 
wished it or not, Jack should capitulate. 
And she mentioned the determination 
to Ada. 

‘Are you quite sure that you want 
him, dear? ’’ asked Ada. 

Mabel replicd that she was unable to 
perceive any connection between the 
resolution she had taken and her 
friend’s remark. 

‘** So much the worse for you, dear. 
It is a dangerous game. 
I would leave the man alone.”’ 

At which Lady Mabel laughed. How- 
ever, before long. Lady Mabel’s 
mother, the Marchioness, found occa- 
sion to say something about her 
daughter’s seeming to go out of her 
way to notice Jack Liddon. Still Jack 
held out. For one thing he was never 
without a simple-minded consciousness 
of the number of degrees which a 
sociometer, were such an instrument 
ever invented, might indicate between 
himself and the belle of the season. 
But, in the Ascot Week, a certain 
waltz proved fatal. Jack had won a 
bit, and so was perhaps more vulner- 
able than usual. 

The capitulation was complete, an 
utter, unqualified surrender, and worse. 
None of the cthers had ever been so 


Were I you 


Cresswell. 


instantaneously and hopelessly knocked 
over as poor Jack. He even proposed 
before the end of the week ; not because 
he had forgotten that he should not, 
but in a simple state of incapacity to 
stop himself. 

Of course, he was refused. But he 
was still held on the hook, like some 
miserable iittle gudgeon, which a 
malicious urchin will neither put out of 
its misery nor set free, because so long 
a time has been expended on catching 
it. Besides Jack had by now quite lost 
his senses, and was resolved to perse- 
vere. So Lady Mabel had her revenge. 

The other girls began to pity Jack. 
‘* The way Mabel treats him is really 
too bad,’’ they said compassionately. 

And at last Ada felt compelled by 
ccmmon humanity to intervene. She 
must have possessed the knack of say- 
ing exactly the right thing, for Jack 
understood on the spot. 

** You are right, Miss Peyton, and 
I am really awfully obliged to you. I 
know what you mean. And—I shall go 
away fora bit. Causton asked me yes- 
terday whether I would not join him. 
He is sailing for Nova Zembla, or 
Spitzbergen, or somewhere else up 
there. I shall wire to him, and tell him 
that I have changed my mind and will 
come.”’ 

When Lady Mabel heard, she said: 
** Then we shall see no more of him for 
the present, I suppose. That will bea 
relief.”’ 

At the same timé she doubted about 
Jack’s really going with his friends. 
And when he sailed, that same week, 
she felt piqued. 

““ One despises that sort of thing, 
Ada,’’-she said. ‘‘ A man who is ak 
ways putting on side. Of course, this 
is to show that he does not care for 
me. ” 

**Only you are completely in the 
wrong, dear. I happen to know.”* 

‘* What? Tell me.” 

** T don’t think I shall,’* 
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And she would not. Which made 
Mabel very angry. Also she missed 
Jack. It is true that he had become 
almost a nuisance. But now that he 
was no longer to be seen he left a void. 
At least Lady Mabel had no one else 
whom she felt so absolutely justified in 
teasing. Besides she made compari- 
sons. And the comparisons resulted in 
the absent Jack’s favour. 

August and September spert on the 
Continent were eventless. On their 
homeward route the Marchioness and 
Mabel came across Ada at Ostend. One 
of the first things Mabel said was: 

‘* Ada, dear, I do want you to tell me 
what Mr. Liddon said to you before he 
left England.”’ 

Ada shook her head. 

**Do you think he will turn up 
again? ”* 

** Most people do turn up again, 
don’t they? Perhaps he will turn up 
married.” 

Jack, however, did not turn up. 
Neither did Mr. Causton, nor any of 
those who sailed with him. When 
November arrived it was confessed that 
the Arctic excursionists were missing, 
and their friends became extremely 
anxious. 

When Lady Mabel returned to town 
in the spring, Mabel said : 

** Every one believes that Mr. Caus- 
ton and his party are lost. Poor Jack 
Liddon! What a good fellow he was! 
He did not deserve freezing to death. 
Your fault, Mabel.”’ 

** He went quite of his own accord,”’ 
pleaded Mabel. 

Another season commenced, of which 
Mabel was not the belle. The Mar- 
chioness also was fidgety. Mabel’s 
younger sister Clara was to be pre- 
sented next year. But the weeks glided 
by, and Mabel could not cure herself of 
that bad habit of making comparisons. 

It was at a dinner in July that a man 
said to her: 

‘** Have you heard that Causton and 
his party are safe, after all? Their 
yacht was nipped, and they had to take 
to the boats. Happily a Russian ex- 
ploring party picked them up. They 
will be back with the rest of the expe- 
dition this autumn.’’ 

** Are they all safe? ”’ 

** They were when they wrote.’? 


The Arctic excursionists, promoted 
by destiny into explorers, returned in 
September. In October, Mabel, who 
was in Scotland, believed that at last 
she was to meet Jack. He happened 
to be staying not ten miles off, and they 
were both invited to a ball which she 
would not have missed for the world. 
But Jack failed to put in an appearance, 

Nor was he to be met in London, 
whither Parliamentary affairs took the 
Marquis earlier than usual in the new 
year. People were talking about the 
Russian explorers, and the Englishmen 
who had been with them. But Jack 
remained invisible. 

By this time the Marchioness was 
positively huffy. A certain affair 
ought, in her opinion, to have come off 
in Scotland. It might have done so if 
Lady Mabel bad not again indulged her 
taste for making comparisons. At pre- 
sent Mabel was the black sheep of the 
family. 

** Why does one never see Mr. Lid- 
don, Ada?’’ asked Mabel at last, 
when she found it impossible to conceal 
her chagrin any longer. 

** Perhaps he has taken a fancy to 
some Russian girl.’’ 

‘*Ada, don’t,’’ pleaded Mabel. 
**Can’t you manage?’’ 

‘Have tried, dear. He won’t. He 
considers your divinityship. 

‘* Now you aré laughing at me. No 
woman believes in any other woman’s 
divinityship. We must think of some- 
thing.”* 

‘*You must. I have exhausted my 
devices.”’ 

And Mabel soon found that she had 
also exhausted hers. 

‘* It is all your own fault,’’ observed 
Ada. ‘‘1 told you the game was a 
dangerous one. ‘On ne badine pas 
avec l’amour.’ ”* 

But kind fate intervened in the shape 
of a hideous fog. The Marchioness 
and Mabel were dining out, and in the 
course of the evening the atmosphere 
passed from a state of thickish haze to 
an impenetrable yellow gloom. If 
Thomas, the coachman, and John, the 
footman, fortified themselves with 
stronger potations than usual, in 
anticipation of the drive they would 
have when taking the ladies home, 
that was almost excusable. No doubt 
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John reflected that he was not going 
to drive, and Thomas that he would 
have John beside him on the box to 
assist him if his own judgment became 
atrifle shaky. This is certain, that 
they lost their way, and that before 
they had gone far. Thomas, after some 
erratic driving up and down, drew up. 

The air was icy as well as imper- 
viously opaque, and the Marchioness, 
whose hot-water footstool was cooling 
fast, tapped at the window to ask 
what was the matter. 

John appeared with an explanation. 
They feared they had lost the way. It 
was scarcely possible to see from one 
street-lamp to another. 

The Marchioness, who was hasty, 
then did a very foolish thing. She 
ordered John to find out where they 
were, and to return and tell Thomas. 
John accordingly disappeared in the 
mist, and after that nothing more 
happened, except that the hot water 
fcotstool became cooler and cooler. 

The Marchioness tapped again. 
Thomas descended with a good deal 
more difficulty than John had done. 
Perhaps he was cofder, having sat 
longer motionless in the fog, . The in- 
clination he showed to be voluble in his 
description of the situation occasioned 
the Marchioness to order him to go at 
once to the horses’ heads, and to lead 
them at least somewhither. 

She was in the act of putting up the 
window, whilst Thomas’ stumbled 
awkwardly over the edge of the curb, 
when two small red lights appeared in 
the gloom. Behind the lights were 
two cigars, and behind the cigars two 
men, Jack Liddon and a friend return- 
ing from escorting home from an even- 
ing party some ladies who could not 
procure cabs. 

After that the rest of the journey 
was performed safely, if not very 
rapidly. And the Marchioness insisted 
upon Jack’s coming to see her. 

** At last!’ said Lady Mabel to her- 
self. And she got Ada to meet Jack 
at luncheon. 

But to bring those two together ! 
There were moments when Ada _be- 
lieved that tomake mountains meet was 
less impossible. The man had got a 
fixed idea into Lis head, and was more 
intractable than a child with a whim. 
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Only as success always does crown per- 
severance in .he end, a moment came 
at last when Ada managed to leave 
them téte-a-téte under the palms in 
the conservatory. 

And Lady Mabel instantly burst into 
tears. 

Jack at once sprang up for precipi- 
tate retreat, with an apology, and sug- 
gestions that he should find the Mar- 
chioness, or Miss Peyton, or—— 

‘TI don’t want either mamma or 
Ada,’’ sobbed Lady Mabel. ‘‘ It is 
you that are always unkind, and insist 
upon misunderstanding me, and are 
so cruel that I am miserable.’’ 

‘*I am awfully sorry. Really — 
I——”’ stammered Jack. 

‘*'No, you are not. You want me 
to see that you don’t care a bit for me 
— and—and——”’ 

** No. I do care,” said Jack gravely. 
**Only I am such a nobody, and a 
duffer at that, and you——’”’ 

‘You only say that because you 
want to take your revenge. It is a 
cowardly thing for a man to want to 
be revenged on a girl,’’ sobbed Mabel, 
burying her face on the cushion of the 
chair. 

It was something new for Jack to be 
accused of cowardice. So he began to 
explain, how he had the deepest re- 
gard for her, and always would have, 
and would never care for any other 
woman ; only——”’ 

** Why can’t you stop there ?”’ inter- 
rupted Mabel. ‘* You might give one 
a chance of speaking.”’ 

** I beg your pardon.’’ 

‘Well, Mr. Liddon,’’ she said; 
you must admit that you are making 
this difficult for me.”’ 

Only it was rot her voice, but the 
light in her irresistible eyes that was 
speaking to him. 

“You don’t mean—Mabel—such a 
duffer as Iam! _ It is impossible.’’ 

*“Why should it be impossible, 
Jack ? ”’ 

He was covering her hands with 
kisses. 

When the Marchioness was told, 
she said very phlegmatically : 

“* He is not a kad match, though you 
might have done better. But, if vou 
wanted the man, why did you not say 
so? ’? 
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Le Seéerénade du Passant. 


By K. L. Spinks. 


OU know that dainty song of 
Massenet’s? Despite the ‘‘ sun- 
niness’’ of Coppée’s words, the 
Serenade is always associated in my 
mind with moonlight, roses, and trip- 
ping elves,—and, above all, with a 
laughing, mischievous, girlish face. 

I was wintering in Nice. One 
evening, late in March, I was walking 
home after dining with some friends. 
It was an exquisite night, mild as 
June,—seldom so in England. The 
full moon, making a broad silver 
shifting path across the sea and cast- 
ing fantastic shadows of the feathery 
pepper-trees and angular cacti in the 
Jardins Publiques, lit up the Pro- 
menade des Anglais so that it was 
almost as light as day. Not a soul 
was in sight. 

As I sauntered along, enjoying the 
poetic beauty of the scene, the 
Serenade which I had sung earlier in 
the evening kept running in my head, 
as the phrase goes, and I began to 
sing it softly :-— 


** Mignonne, voici l’Avril. Le soleil 
revient d’exil ; 
Tous les nids sont en querelles, 
L’air est pur, le ciel leger, et partout 
on voit neiger 
Les plumes des tourterelles.”’ 


Something soft brushed against my 
hat, and fell at my feet. I stooped 
and picked it up: it was a rose, a 
half-opened pale Nice rose. I looked 
round, and then up. I was passing 
the garden of a private villa, a staid- 
looking house, shut up and deserted, 
enclosed in a low wall, over the top of 
wkich, partially concealing its broken 
and generally aged appearance, grew 
lilac bushes and shrubs of all sorts in 
neglected luxuriance ; but still there 
was no sign of a_ rose-bush from 
whence the fragrant bud might have 
fallen. 

Mystified, I put my hands on the 
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top of the wall, and tried to look over, 
when suddenly something rapped my 
fingers, and there above, between the 
branches of a lilac bush, appeared a 
face—a laughing face, the dark eyes 
sparkling with mischief, and innumer- 
able dimples twinkling with devilry. 
Hardly had I caught sight of it when 
it disappeared. Was it some fairy 
elf, born of the moonlight, or a 
human girl? 

** Mademoiselle,” I whispered in 
French, tentatively, ‘‘ was it you whe 
threw the rose? ”’ 

A soft ripple of laughter was the 
only reply. 

“* Mademoiselle, little elf, fairy, 
whatever you are, look over again!” 
** Oh, no,’’ came a soft whisper. 

Yes, yes: I have something im- 
portant to tell ‘you.’’ ' 

A slight rustle of the lilac leaves, 
then the face appeared again, but now 
SO serious, so demure, that one might 
think the prim red mouth had never 
smiled in its owner’s existence. 

“I wanted to see what you would 
do. You did look so surprised,”’ she 
whispered, with a fit of soft laughter, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

** No wonder : I am not accustomed 
to fairies or elves pelting me with 
roses.” 

She held out her hand for it. 

‘Thank you, Mademoiselle Fée.” 
I pressed the flower to my lips and put 
it in my coat. She chuckled, and then 
stopped abruptly and looked shocked, 
and, holding out her hand again, 
said: ‘‘ You mustn’t do that. I didn’t 
give it to you; I only dropped it—for 
—Zanetto.”’ 

‘* Zanetto! Who is Zanetto?” I 
inquired. 

‘“Why, Le Passant, of course, 
stupid!’’ in great scorn; and then 
she vanished. 

‘* Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle Fée, 
don’t go: come back a _ minute,— 
Mignonne, Mignonne,’’ I whispered 
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eagerly, holding on to a branch of the 
lilac bush. 

She reappeared, shaking her head 
and making a moue of shocked sur- 
prise. 

“You mustn’t call 
Mignonne ’’—reprovingly. 
not been introduced.”’ 

I couldn’t help laughing. 

But you call me Zanetto, so you 
must be Mignonne. Oh, it’s all right : 
the moon introduced us.”’ 

She considered the question for a 
second with knit brows, then a dimple 
quivered at the corner of the mouth. 
The fancy seemed to please her. 

“ Bien!’’ She agreed with a little 
nod; and then, confidentially drop- 
ping into the familiar ‘“‘thee and 
thou,’’ ‘‘ Oh, I have a lovely plan for 
to-morrow night. You will come, eh? 
Yes, yes; promise you will come,’’ 
impatiently, as I hesitated ; ‘‘ promise 
quick! I must go!”’ 

‘‘ Well, I promise; but +s. 
had disappeared. 

‘** Good-night, Zanetto,”’ 


that— 
** We've 


me 


she 


came a 


whisper from some little distance off, 


and then all was still. 

My adventure occupied my thoughts 
all the next day. As I walked past 
the old wall, with its big iron gates 
enclosing the staid-looking villa in the 
bright sunshine, I almost persuaded 
myself that the vision of the face in 
the moonlight must have been a freak 
of my imagination or a dream. The 
house looked shut up and deserted ; 
still there was nothing supernatural 
about it. And there was the now 
faded yellow rosebud I was wearing 
in my coat—that was real enough. So 
I could not resist going to the villa, 
as I had promised, that night, just to 
see if the vision would appear again. 

I waited for a short time, calling 
myself a fool for doing so. Then the 
idea occurred to me to sing a verse of 
the Serenade. 

‘“*Good evening, Zanetto!”’ 

A slight rustle of leaves, and the 
bewitching face appeared ; and, part- 
ing the branches, she leaned on the 
wa. with her arms crossed, and 
smiled down at me saucily with the 
stalk of a tiny rosebud between her 
tecthe 
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** Good-evening, Mignonne!’’ I re- 
plied. 

Resting my elbow upon the wall, 
my head was nearly on a level with 
hers. Evidently the ground on the 
other side was high, or she was stand- 
ing on something, for I could see all 
the upper part of the white-clad little 
figure. She was certainly the prettiest 
and most ethereal little creature im- 
aginable! Hardly more than a child, 
but with something so elfin in her 
loveliness that both sex and age seemed 
*‘an unknown quantity.’’ I could see, 
with the moonlight shining upon her, 
that her hair—parted in the centre 
and hanging in a long plait down her 
back—was veritable ‘‘ l’or de cheveux 
de fée,’’ for it shone like floss silk. 
Doubtless the intention of the style of 
coiffure was austere and sober; but the 
crinkles and waves and fly-away curls 
just skirting the straight dark brows, 
and almost enveloping the small ears, 
quite gave away the nun-like design. 
The nose was short and straight, 
with transparent nostrils—rather an 
impudent little nose, well matched with 
the archness of the mouth and the 
laughing mischief of the big dark eyes. 
It was a most piquant little face; Lut 
its great charm lay in the vivacity and 
mobility of expression and the numer- 
ous and unexpected dimples. They 
seemed regularly to twinkle ; and every 
fresh emotion discovered  frczh 
dimples. 

“* Why did you vanish so quickly last 
night? ’’ I said reproachfully, using the 
** tutoiement.”’ 

‘““I was afraid that the keyhole 
through which I slip might be stopped 
up,’’ she replied mysteriously. ‘‘ I slip 
out through a keyhole, you know.”’ 

** You look as if you could. And are 
you invisible in the daytime, little elf ? 
I couldn’t catch a glimpse of you all 
day. I suppose, like other elves und 
fairies, you only appear when te moon 
is up?”’ 

** Did you come to look for me?”’ 
with uplifted brows of mock surprise. 

‘* Of course: where do you hide in 
the daytime? ”’ 

‘““Ah, ha! In the daytime I am in- 
visible. I am not allowed even to speak 
to boys now, since Louis was sent 
away. I like boys—they have such 
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lots of ideas. Louis had: ideas how 
to do things that are forbidden, you 
know.”’ 

‘* I wish I were a boy—but shouldn’t 
I do for one? ”’ 

‘* H’m—I don’t know ’’—dubiously : 
‘‘perhaps you would—there are all 
sorts of things I want to do. What 
shall we begin with? ”’ 

‘* But what sorts of things? You 
must remember that I am a human be- 
ing, and can’t fly away on a broomstick 
or curl myself up in a flower. I sup- 
pose you have got wings and can fly.”’ 

She raised herself on tiptoe and held 
up her arms as if prepared to float 
away. 

‘* How I wish I could fly ! Oh! Look 
at the moonlight on the sea,’’ she 
broke off ecstatically. ‘‘ Isn’t it lovely! 
I always think it looks like a path 
straight into fairyland; if I could get 
on it I could walk and walk till I came 
to some golden land where there are no 
horrid cross old aunts and beastly old 
convent schools. Ugh! Do you think 
there are convents at the end of the 
moonpath ? ”’ 


‘‘T should think not,’ I said 
seriously. 

**Let us go and see!’ she ex- 
claimed. Before I could realise what 


was happening, there was a confused 
flash of white and black, and she swung 
herself over the wall and dropped 
lightly at my side. Catching hold of 
the hand I had instinctively put out to 
help her she darted across the road, 
pulling me after her, repeating : ‘‘ Let’s 
go and see!” 

‘“* Now take off my boots and stock- 
ings, and we’ll try to walk in the moon- 
path,’’ she announced, as we reached 
the beach. 

‘Good Heavens! you’ll catch your 
death of cold, paddling at this hour of 
night,’’ I protested, looking with dis- 
may at the slender foot sHe offered me 
to unshoe. 

‘‘Nonsense!’® waggling it impa- 
tiently and clutching at my coat-sleeve 
to prevent herself falling. ‘‘ As if cold 
water ever gave me a cold! When 
Louis and I went fishing and got upset, 
I never caught cold.”’ 

‘But in moonlight it’s very dan- 
gerous,’’ I suggested in desperation, 
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still on my knees holding the foot and 
fumbling with the shoe-lace. 

‘*How stupid you are, Zanetto! 
Moonlight dangerous, indeed !—rub. 
bish! You are not half so plucky as 
a boy! My cousin Louis would 
walk into the sea with all his clothes 
on! I really cannot pretend you’re 
a boy.”’ 

I bowed my head meekly under this 
scathing rebuke, and watched her 
throw stones for some few minutes in 
silence, racking my brains to think of 
a way to persuade her to go home 
again. She soon tired of that amuse 
ment. 

**Let’s go for a walk. Look how 
plainly one can see the outline of 
Antibes, it seems quite near. We'll 
go and find * Le chemin des papillons 
et des fréles demoiselles.’ I expect 
it’s over there.’’ \ 

Slipping her hand under my arm, 
we climbed back up the beach, on to 
the path again, and started off in the 
direction s’2 indicated. She skipped 
along at my side, giving little leaps 
and bounds like some young bird try- 
ing its feeble wings. The small, white- 
clad figure, with its bird-like restless- 
ness and quickness was quite uncanny 
in the cold blue light of the moon. She 
was indeed— 


A certain miracle of symmetry, 
All miniature of loveliness, all grace 
Summed up, and closed in little 


‘* T expect we shall have to go a long 
way before we reach ‘Le bois prés 
de 1’étang ou vont boire les gazelles,’” 
she said, quoting again from the 
‘* Serenade,’’ and stopping suddenly 
and looking round. ‘* Oh, I don’t see 
a sign of them—let us run.’’ And 
off she started, skimming lightly over 
the ground in a way that suggested 
Mercury’s wings attached to the slim 
ankles. 

There was nothing for it but to run 
as commanded. I began to wonder 
what would be the next vagary, and 
to feel anxious how the escapade 
would end. Coming to a seat, down 
she dropped, panting a little, and re 
marking scornfully, as she pushed the 
hair out of her eyes: ‘I don’t think 
run much—Louis can rua 


you can 
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much faster. I wish he were here: 
we should have such fun! Would it 
not be lovely to go for a row?”’ 

I groaned. What was I to do with 
this irrepressible madcap? My one 
idea by now was to get her safely 
back inside the villa wall again. 

‘‘ What would your Aunt say, Mi- 
gnonne, if she knew you were running 
about in the moonlight?’’ I said 
gravely—the remark about aunts and 
convent schools suddenly occurring to 
me. 

‘“Oh, oh, oh! are you going to 
preach?’’ springing up from the seat 
in indignation. ‘‘I call that mean! 
Aunt won’t let me run about in the 
daytime—it isn’t lady-like ; so I must 
at night.” 

‘“‘ But, dear child, with a stranger,” 
I suggested hesitatingly. 

‘““T am not your dear child, and 
you are not a stranger,’’ she retorted 
quickly. ‘‘ Let’s go home if you are 
going to be disagreeable.”’ 

‘I’m not a stranger! ”’ 

‘‘No, of course not!’’ linking her 
arm in mine. ‘‘I have known you 
for ever so long ; I have seen you 
every day for the last month. Do 
you know, I think you are very lazy 
and idle,’’ she added, facing me a 
second with uplifted reproving fore- 
finger. ‘‘ You do nothing the whole 
day long, and you do it every day. 
In the morning you go to the Bains 
Georges, and you sit and pretend to 
read while you watch the bathers, or 
talk to friends. You have a glass of 
—vermouth, I think it is, and smoke, 
oh! ever so many cigarettes. After 
déjeuner you usually go to the Jardin 
Publique and listen tothe band. Well, 
that is about four o’clock ; and you 
lean on the side of the carriages and 
talk to the ladies, all the pretty ones.’’ 

I looked down at the golden head, 
which hardly reached above my elbow, 
with nervous suspicion; but the 
laughing dark eyes looked back at me 
in perfect unsophisticated innocence 
as she chatted on. 

““Then you go round to Rumpel- 
meyer’s with some one, most often 
with that pretty Russian widow who 
dresses in white, and have chocolates 
and cakes—oh ! what cakes they have 
at Rumpelmeyer’s ! and what delicious 
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cream they give you with the choco- 
late!’’ Kissing the tips of her fin- 
gers airily, ‘‘ Don’t I wish we could 
have some now! I feel quite hungry 
at the very thought of them!” 

‘* None of the shops are open now, 
but I will take you there to-morrow 
afternoon, if you like.” 

‘“Would you really and truly!” 
clasping her hands in delight at the 
idea. Then her face clouded over. 
‘* No, you can’t. You see, aunt would 
have to know, so it would be no fun ; 
and then she would find out all about 
you, and she would jolly well ‘ soap 
my head,’ as she did last summer 
when she found out Louis and I went 
fishing in the morning. And she 
would blow you up, too—that would 
be rather fun,—but she couldn’t send 
you away as she did Louis, though,”’ 
with a little ripple of laughter at the 
scene conjured up. ‘‘I should never 
be able to come out again to my cosy 
corner,’’ she added, ‘‘ and hear you 
sing as you pass going home from the 
Cercle every night. Why do you 
always whistle or sing the ‘ Sérénade 
du Passant?’’”’ 

‘*Do I? I wasn’t aware of it.” I 
was much taken aback at her intimate 
knowledge of my movements. 

‘‘That’s how I got to know you, 
and why I call you Zanetto.”’ 

‘* Mignonne, I don’t think I would 
get over the wall again,’’ I began in 
a halting manner.”’ 

‘* But I must go in, stupid,’’ she 
interrupted. We were just opposite 
the villa. 

*“ Over the wall? Do you often do 
that?’’ I inquired anxiously. 

‘* Well, I’ve never been over this 
one before,’’ looking up frankly, ‘‘ but 
it’s just as easy to climb as our orchard 
wall at home in Normandy, and not so 
high. But look! a light in aunt’s 
room!’’ she whispered, excitedly. 
‘*I must fly! Adieu, Zanetto! ”’ 

Blowing a kiss from her finger-tips 
she darted away ; and before I could 
have said ‘‘ Jack Robinson,”’ if I had 
wanted to, she had vanished as if by 
magic. When I recovered from my 
surprise, I crossed the road and ex- 
amined the wall. It was considerably 
sunk at the spot she had chosen, and 
the irregular brickwork afforded an 
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excellent foothold, it is true ; but such 
proficiency in climbing suggested long 
practice over that ‘‘ orchard wall at 
home in Normandy,”’’ and it occurred 
to me that perhaps ‘‘ aunt.”’ was de- 
serving of some consideration in being 
the guardian of such a little madcap— 
charming as she was! 

Curious to know whether “‘ aunt ”’ 
had ‘‘soaped her head,’ as Mi- 
gnonne’s slang expressed it, I went 
next day about sundown to the villa, 
on the chance of being able to see her. 
By the way, I had found a mutual 
friend who promised to introduce me 
to the Baroness, as I discovered 
*“aunt’’ to be. 

‘*I was surprised to see the big 
iron gates standing open, and just 
inside was an old gardener sweeping 
up the leaves. 

“Yes, sir. Madame fa 
returned to Paris to take Mademoi- 
selle back to the convent,’’ he said. 
‘* Poor little one! she was very un- 
happy, but it was for the best,’’ wag- 
ging his shaggy head wisely. ‘‘ She’s 
a perfect téte de linotte, God knows! 
always up to tricks and _ wicked 
pranks ; there was no knowing what 
she would be up to next—just like a 
boy. Hé! but a good heart all the 
same. I expect it’s the American 
blood—hein? such a madcap! ”’ 

‘Is mademoiselle American? 

** Her mother was, sir—just such 
another gamine, I believe.’’ 

I picked a pale rosebud—twin to 
the one she threw me on the first 
night—from the bush near where I 
was standing ; and, dropping a two- 
franc piece into the old man’s horny 
hand, I sauntered away 

The idea of the convent school made 
me feel quite sad. 

Three years later, in the spring, I 
was in Paris. One afternoon I was 
strolling through the Louvre galleries, 
as I often did. I was absorbed in 
examining a new acquisition, when a 
werd softly whispered in my ear made 
me start. 

‘* Zanetto!” 

Turning round, I found myself face 
to face with the ‘‘ Mignonne’”’ of the 
moonlight adventure at Nice. I doubt 
whether I should have recognised the 
little elf of the short frecks and the 
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plait down the baczx in the fashion. 
ably dressed young lady with the 
elaborate coiffure and long skirts, had 
it not been for the wicked smile she 
gave me, which brought into play all 
the dimples just as formerly. She 
was much taller, and prettier than 
ever. I was going to speak to her, 
but she gave me a warning glance, 
in the direction of the elderly lady by 
whom she was accompanied, and who 
at the moment slipped her hand into 
the young girl’s arm and led her from 
the gallery. I followed discreetly, 
watching for an opportunity to speak 
to her. Fortune favoured me, for 
presently two ladies hurried up and 
entered into an animated conversation 
with the Baroness ; and Mademoiselle 
was left to admire the works of art by 
herself. 

1 came cautiously round the other 
side of the huge sarcophagus, near 
which she was standing 

‘““Oh, my dear Zanetto! how de 
lightful to see you again! ’’ she whis- 
pered eagerly, but using the formal 
‘vous.’ Do you remember how we 
ran along the Promenade des Anglais 
in the moonlight? How delicious it 
was! and aunt waltzed me off to the 
convent next day!’ 

‘* Yes, I know ; 
vanished .for good.”’ 


I found you had 


‘‘T suppose I was very naughty,” 


with a soft chuckle; ‘‘ but I have 
been expiating my sins ever since. 
But to-morrow it will be over. To- 
morrow I am to be married.”’ 

** Married !’’ I ejaculated, 
out loud in my amazement. 

‘* Hush! Isn’t it delightful!” 
tlasping her hands ecstatically in the 
old way. Louis and I intend to have 
great fun. I shall lead him such a life! 
There’s aunt looking. How I wish l 
could tell you all about it! Adieu, 
Zanetto! ”’ 

And, with a flash of teeth and dim- 
ples and a careless nod, she glided 
away 

I saw her presently whirled off in 
a carriage and pair without even the 
satisfaction of another smile or look. 

What had I to grumble at? After 
all I was only ‘‘ Le Passant! ” Lucky 
Louis! And yet 
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The Happy Goldsmith. 


A Story for 


By Janet 


DITH was the most unhappy girl 

I ever knew. I can’t’ say 

what was the matter with her, but 
somehow she never could be good or 
kind or happy. She never did what 
she was told ;_ she teased her brothers 
and sisters till they cried ; she spilt 
her soup and made crumbs on the 
floor ; she got into terrible rages and 
stamped and howled; she _ hardly 
ever told the truth ; and you won’t 
be surprised to hear that nobody loved 
her except her mother, and even her 
mother found it quite hard work to 
love her. Of course she was always 
unhappy, because people who don’t 
love anybody, and whom nobody 
loves, can’t possibly be happy. 

One morning she got up feeling 
horrider than ever, and her nurse said, 
“Miss Edith, you must have got out 
of bed the wrong side.”’ 

Then Edith frowned and made a 
horrible face, and said, ‘‘I got out 
of bed the same side as I always do, 
you silly!” 

So nurse had to give her dry bread 
for breakfast as a punishment. 

And directly after breakfast her 
mother said, ‘‘ Edith, will you please 
run to the post for me? ”’ 

And Edith looked sulky, and said, 
“ Don’t want to,’’ and ran away round 
the house. 

And there she saw her little brothers 
making a castle in a sand heap, and 
she went straight up and jumped on 
it. Then they both began to howl, 
and Edith ran away again, so that 
nurse couldn’t catch her. 

This time she ran down the lane, 
and all the while she was thinking 
miserable uncomfy thoughts like this : 
“I don’t care if I run away and get 
lost. Nobody loves me. I hate my 
nurse and I hate my little brothers. 
I hope I'll get lost and die.’’ And if 
you could have seen her face, with her 
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lips in a pout and her eyebrows frown- 
ing, you would have thought it such 
an ugly face. 

Well, she ran on and on till she got 
into a beautiful green shady lane. For 
this was the springtime, and all the 
trees were lovely and green, and the 
grass was growing up the banks so 
thick and high, and everything smelt 
sweet and fresh. And here Edith lay 
down on the grassy bank, and although 
everything all round her was so beau- 
tiful, she felt all dark and lonely inside. 

And as she lay there she heard a 
faint ‘‘ Tink, , tink—tink-a-tink—tink, 
tink’’—just the same noise as you hear 
in a blacksmith’s, only ever so much 
tinier. She listened and listened, and 
then she heard a happy voice singing, 
and it was so lovely to hear the tink- 
a-tink and the little song that she 
stopped there and listened quite a long 
while. 

Then she thought she would like to 
find out where the sounds came from, 
and she turned her head and looked 
about very carefully. At first she 
couldn’t see anything, and then, quite 
suddenly, she saw that all the while 
just in front of her was a dear little 
tiny man. 

He was almost hidden in the long 
grass which made green walls all 
round him, and in the middle was his 
tiny anvil (ask mother what that is, if 
you don’t know), and he was hammer- 
ing with a tiny golden hammer. He 
had reddish hair and bright green 
clothes, just the colour of the grass, 
so that is why Edith hadn’t seen him 
at first. And oh! what a happy face 
he had! 

Edith watched him hammering and 
hammering at the thin strip of gold 
that came through the grasses, and it 
was only after a minute or two that 
she saw the strip of gold was a beam 
of sunlight! And there he was ham 
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mering it into the dearest little crown 
you ever saw, and every now and then 
he would cut a bit out of the petal of 
a speedwell that he had beside him, to 
make tiny blue ornaments in the 
crown. Edith thought she had never 
seen anything so beautiful before, and 
as she lay and looked at the tiny man 
working in the green grass she really 
quite forgot all about how miserable 
she was. 

Just then a big brown bird came 
hopping up and said, ‘‘ Good morning, 
Master Goldsmith.’’ He didn’t seem 
to notice Edith at all. 

And the little man bowed and said, 
** Good morning, Mr. Cuckoo. What 
can I do for you? ”’ 

‘* Why,’’ said the Cuckoo, “‘ one of 
the gongs in my throat has cracked, 
and I can only sing one note properly.’’ 

‘‘Let me hear,”’ said the Happy 
Goldsmith. 

The Cuckoo tried to sing his song, 
but though the ‘‘ cuck ’’ came out all 
right, the ‘‘koo’’ made a_ horrid 
cracked noise. 

‘““Dear, dear!’’ said the Gold- 
smith. ‘‘ One of those gongs is cer- 
tainly cracked. Open your mouth, 
Mr. Cuckoo.”’ 

So the Cuckoo opened his mouth, 
and the Goldsmith put some little 
pincers down and pulled out a tiny 
golden gong. 

“As cracked, as_ cracked, as 
cracked!’ said the little man, look- 
ing at it. ‘‘I must make you an- 
other.”’ 

And he took hold of the sunbeam 
and began hammering it and hammer- 
ing it, and soon there was a _ perfect 
golden gong, the same size as the 
other. He put this down the Cuckoo’s 
throat, and said: ‘‘ Try now, Mr. 
Cuckoo.”’ 

And the Cuckoo sang two beautiful 
notes, ‘‘ Cuck-oo!’’ ever so loud and 
clear. 

‘* Ah, that’s all right,’’ said the 
Cuckoo. ‘‘ And now, please, how 
much ought I to pay you? ’”’ 

The Goldsmith looked rather sad. 
‘*] wish I wasn’t a poor man,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and then I wouldn’t let you pay 
anything. But if you would give me 
a cuckoo-pint, I’m sure that would 
pay me well enough.” 
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will,’ said the 
** Til send you round one 
And he flew 
loud 


** Of course, I 
Cuckoo. 
this very afternoon.”’ 
singing his 


away, proudly 
** Cuckoo ! ”” 

Then in hopped a Robin, locking so 
cheeky and bright. 

**Good morning, 
smith! ’’ he said. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Robin! ”’ said 
the. little man. ‘‘ And what can I do for 
you? ”’ 

** Oh, I want a ring to give Jenny 
Wren,”’ said the Robin.  ‘‘ She has 
just promised to marry me. Isn't ‘it 
lovely? ”’ 

** I’m sure I’m very glad,”’ said the 
Goldsmith, and he began to hunt about 
in a little cupboard sort of place in the 
grass. Then he brought out a darling 
little gold ring with tiny dewdrops 
sparkling in it. 

**Oh!”’ said the Robin, ‘‘ that will 
do beautifully. How much is it?” 

**Dear! Dear! I wish I wasn’t a 
poor man,”’ said the Happy Goldsmith. 
‘* Then I wouldn’t let you pay any- 
thing. I’m very fond of small cater- 
pillar grubs fried for my supper, and 
if you could bring me round a few, 
that would do beautifully.”’ 

‘* Why, of course I will, of course I 
will,’? said the Robin. ‘‘ I'll bring 
them myself this evening.”’ 

Then the little man bowed, and the 
Robin flew off, looking ever so cheeky 
and pleased. 

Then, to Edith’s delight, a dear little 
fairy came in. 

‘*Good morning, you darling Gold- 
smith!’’ she said. And the Gold- 
smith bowed very low indeed. 

‘* And is my crown quite ready?” 
she asked. ‘‘ I’ve got to wear it at the 
dance to-night, you know.”’ 

‘It’s very nearly ready,’’ said the 
Happy Goldsmith, ‘‘and if you 
wouldn’t mind waiting a moment, I 
will soon finish it.’’ 

So he hammered and hammered 
away at the dainty crown, and the fairy 
watched him, so that he was too shy to 
sing. And when it was finished, and 
he gave it to her, she simply skipped 
about for joy because it was so pretty. 

‘* And, oh, please, how much is it, 
you darling, darling Goldsmith? ’’ she 
said. 
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“Well,’’ said the Goldsmith, ‘I 
only wish I wasn’t such a poor man, 
then I shouldn’t have to charge you 
anything. But if you could spare mea 
little honey dew to drink with my 
supper, I’m very fond of that.’ 

‘* Why, of course,’’ said the fairy. 
“I will see that you have three butter- 
cups full, and that will last you for 
three suppers. Good-bye, you clever, 
darling Happy Goldsmith.’’ 

And the little man bowed very low 
again as the fairy danced away with 
her lovely sparkling crown 

Then all of a sudden Edith longed to 
talk to this dear little man. She had 
never really loved anybody before, but 
she loved this good kind man who did 
his work so happily, and never wanted 
to be paid. So she said very gently 
and timidly : 

‘* Good morning, Mr. Goldsmith.”’ 

The Goldsmith gave such a jump, 
and then he bowed very, very low, and 
said: ‘‘ Good morning, Lady Moon! 
Forgive me for being frightened. And 
what can I do for you? ”’ 

Then Edith knew that her face in 
the grass (she was lying down all the 
time, you know) must look iike a big 
round moon to the tiny Goldsmith. So 
she laughed, and said, ‘‘ 1’m not the 
moon at all; I’m a little girl.’’ 

‘“* Oh, excuse me, excuse me,”’ said 
the Goldsmith, bowing again. ‘‘ I’ve 
often seen the Lady Moon through the 
tops of my grasses, and | thought she 
had come down to get something 
mended. But what can I do for you? ”’ 

Then Edith simply longed more than 
ever to talk to him. And she began 
straight off to tell him all about her- 
self, and how miserably unhappy she 
was, and how she never could be kind 
or nice, and nobody loved her. ‘* Some- 
times,’’ she said, ‘‘I wake up in the 
morning, and I think, now I will be 
good to-day. But, directly I get up, 
something goes wrong, and I get ina 
temper and hate evervbody And then 
everything’s just as horrid as ever.’’ 
‘nd poor Edith laid her head in 
the grass and sobbed ani sobbed. 

Then she felt a queer tickling on her 
hand, and she looked un and saw that 
that dear Goldsmith was trving to com- 
fort her by stroking her hand with his 
tiny little brown one. But ali he 
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‘could say was, ‘‘ Dear, dear! Dear, 
dear!’ and his happy face looked 
quite sorrowful. 

** Mother told me once,”’ said Edith 
**that I should be a different girl if 
only I had a little sunshine in my 
heart.”’ 

Directly she said that the Happy 
Goldsmith began skipping about, and 
clapping his hands, and, with his face 
all over smiles, he said, ‘‘ Bless my 
buttons! Why didn’t you tell me that 
before? Why, of course, I know what 
to do now. Sunshine in your heart! 
Why, bless my buttons! 1 can do that 
in the buzz of a bee’s wing.”’ 

Then he thought for a minute and 
said: ‘‘ But it will hurt a little, you 
know. Do you mind? ”’ 

‘* What will hurt? ’’ asked Edith. 

** Why, putting the sunshine in your 
heart,’’ said the little man. 

‘* Oh, no,’’ said Edith. ‘‘ If it will 
make me a different girl, 1 won’t mind 
a‘ bit.”” 

Then the little man took hold of the 
end of his streak of sunshine. and 
said: ‘‘ Please lie on your back, and 
help me up on to your chest.”’ 

So Edith did as he asked, and 
helped him up very gently on to her 
chest. Then he began putting his ear 
down in diiferent places. 

‘‘What are you doing?” 
asked, because it tickled her. 

‘*T am trying to find your heart by 
the thumping,”’ he said. 

Then Edith began to laugh, and the 
Goldsmith said : ‘‘ Oh, please don’t do 
that, cr you will shake me off.’’ And 
he had to hold on by her blouse button. 

‘* Now,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve found the 
place. Will you please shut your eyes 
and ’magine very hard you’ve got the 
toothache.”’ 

Why must I do that?’ 
Edith. 

‘* Because if you ’magine you’ve got 
the toothache, this little hurt won’t feel 
much,”’ said the wise little man. 

So Edith shut her eyes, and thought 
very hard about having the toothache, 
and she only felt a litle prick in her 
chest, and then she heard the Geld- 
smith saying: ‘‘ Now it’s all done, 
you Can open your eyes.’’ 

And Edith opened he: eyes, and 
there was such a strange new happy 
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feeling inside her that she had never 
felt before. And she looked up imto the 
green trees, and felt the green grass 
on her face, and heard the birds sing- 
ing in the wood, and she knew she 
loved them all. 

‘‘ And now, please, said the Gold- 
smith, ‘‘ will you help me down to the 
ground again? ’”’ 

When he was down Edith said: 
**Oh, you good, kind Happy Gold- 
smith, I want to give you all the thanks 
I’ve got inside me.’’ Then she remem- 
bered the Cuckoo, and the Robin, and 
the Fairy, and she said, ‘‘ And, please, 
how much money do I owe you? ”’ 

The little man looked sad at once. 
* I do wish I wasn’t so poor,’’ he said, 
** then I shouldn’t have to ask you for 
anything. But if you would be so very 
kind as to give me a little of your hair, 
I could make such beautiful things out 
of it.’’ 

‘Oh, I would give you all my hair 

if you wanted it,’’ said Edith, for the 
little man seemed quite shy about ask- 
ing for it. 
‘ Then he went and got a little gold 
knife, and Edith pulled out a curl for 
him to cut off. And he began sawing 
away, and sawing away, and pufling, 
and blowing, and panting, to get the 
hair cut with his tiny knife—you would 
have thought he was sawing a lot of 
rope! At last he got it off, and then 
Edith said, ‘‘I suppose I must say 
good-bye now, though I should like to 
stop with you for ever and ever.” 

And the Happy Goldsmith said, 
“No; you’ve got to go home and show 
them what you are like, now that you 
are a different girl, haven’t you? And 
I am always busy with my work, so 
you would soon be tired of being here. 
Good-bye, Different Girl! ’’ he said, 
and bowed quite low. 

‘Good-bye, you darling, darling 
Goldsmith,’’ said Edith, and she got 
up out of the grass. She couldn’t see 
him now, but she blew a kiss to where 
she thought he was, and began run- 
ning home. 

When she got home she saw her 
mother just going out with a heavy 
basket on her arm. 
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“Where are you going, mother? 
Can I carry that basket for you?” 
asked Edith. 

Her mother looked very surprised, 
but she only saad, ‘‘ Thank you, dear. 
I'm going to take some jellies to pour 
Mrs. Stone who is so ill. Would you 
like to come too?”’ 

‘* Yes, please,” said Edith, taking 
the heavy basket. 

When they got to Mrs. Stone's, 
Edith felt so sorry for the poor woman 
lying ill that she said, “ Shall I come 
and read to you to-morrow?” 

** Oh, yes, please,” said poor Mrs. 
Stone. ‘‘ That would be a treat. I 
do get so dull lying here ill.” 


Edith’s mother looked more sun 
prised than ever, but she didn’t say 
anything. 

On her way home Edith tumbled 
down and hurt her knee, and her 
mother expected her to howl and roar 
and get in a temper. But Edith only 
jumped up and rubbed her knee, and 
laughed. 

*“ Why, how brave you are!’ said 
her mother. 

“ That’s because I *magined I'd got 
a bad toothache, mother,” she said. 
But she didn’t say who had taught her 
this clever thing to do. 

And when they got home everybody 
was surprised at everything Edith did. 
She made up stories to tell her litile 
brothers; she asked nurse to let her 
help with the baby; she was always 
thinking of nice kind things to do for 
everybody. And all the while it was 
as if a little bird was singing in her 
heart. 

Of course everybody loved her now 
most awfully, and her little brothers 
didn’t want her to be a minute away 
from them. And one day her mother 
said, ‘‘ Why, what a different girl you 
are, Edith. How is it, dearie? ” 

** It’s because I’ve got sunshine in 
my heart, motber,”’ said Edith, smil- 
ing. 

And she looked out of the window, 
and thought of the Happy Goldsmith 
in the green, green grass. 




















The Custody of the Child. 


By Adam Gowans Whyte. 


ICHARD flung the windows wide 
open and stood looking into the 
dusk. His flat was on the sixth 

floor and overlooked the park, which 
was now a black pit with a few lights 
gleaming in its depths. The noise of 
trafic—hansom cabs, motor omni- 
buses, and motor-cars thronging the 
roadway—came to him like a faint, 
persistent echo. ; 

Many a time he and his wife had 
sat there looking idly at the stars and 
talking in low tones. Then, as now, 
there was no light in the room ; but 
this evening he watched alone. It was 
six weeks since she had gone, taking 
the child with her, and leaving nothing 
but a short note to explain her flight. 

“I can live with you no longer,’’ she 
had written. “I need not tell you my 
reason. You must know it.’’ 

Since then their sole communication 
had been through their respective 
lawyers. He had never inquired or 
expostulated or denied; all he had done 
was to refuse her the entire control of 
Ronald, who was just beginning to 
think of school. She demanded that 
privilege as her right; but he made it 
plain that nothing but the law—which 
Marjorie dreaded—would move him 
from the determination to have the boy 
to himself for at least six months in the 
year. 

He mused bitterly upon the situa- 
tion, vaguely wondering in what way 
this disaster had occurred to him—to 
Richard Furnivall, stockbroker, who 
prided himself upon the ordered per- 
fection of his affairs. It seemed 
absurd; and it would have been in- 
credible but for the awful witness of 
those six weeks of loneliness. Here 
he was, stranded, miserable, staring at 
the sky and asking himself why he 
stayed on in a house which spoke to 
_ of Marjorie every minute of the 

ay. 

He hardly‘ dared to tell himself the 
truth on the matter. But at the back 
of his mind was the knowledge that 
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he waited on in the hope that’ some 
day she would return. He was 
secretly convinced that in time she 
would come to give him the explana- 
tion of her extraordinary action—an 
explanation he was much too proud to 
seek on his own behalf. 

She had gone of her own accord: 
and she must come back cf her own 
accord, or not at all. So he looked out 
upon the summer night, thinking of 


ker, and trying to shake off the 
oppression upon his spirit. 
Suddenly he turned and listened 


intently. Momentous sounds came to 
him, faint but clear. He heard a key 
thrust in the lock of the entrance door : 
then the opening of the door and a 
pause, as if the visitor were hesitating 
whether to advance. The lock clicked 
again ; there was a light step across 
the hall, and the handle of the sitting- 
room door was turned. 

Richard did not move. He watched 
the crack of light widen to a band, 
showing the form of a woman in 
silhouette. She peered in, closed the 
door softly, and stood in the darkness 
waiting. 

*“ Are you alone? ’’ she whispered. 
He could hear her swallow in a pitiful 
effort to pull herself together. 

** Don’t move,’’ she added hur- 
riedly. ‘‘I don’t want the light 
switched on. Stay where you are, 
please. I shall sit here.’’ 

She took her easy chair—her 
favourite chair—beside the fireplace. 
Richard had to fight down the wild 
delight at hearing her voice again—a 
deep, instinctive joy in her presence. 
He remembered, in time, her high- 
handed and scornful treatment of him; 
and he steadied his voice. 

‘“* What does this mean? ”’ he asked. 

“I was passing in acab,” she 
answered, rather breathlessly. ‘I 
looked up at the flat, and I felt all at 
once that I ought to see you and talk 
to-you for ten minutes. It was a sud- 
den impulse—— ”’ 
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‘Ah!’ His exclamation was 
eloquent. 

‘You always laughed at my im- 
pulses, of course, but this one was 
irresistible. Richard, these lawyers 
are driving me frantic. They are so 
cold, so pompous, so formal, so slow! 
And they seem able to settle nothing. 
I felt that if I could only speak to you 
I could clear everything up. Was it 
dreadful of me to come? I thought 
you would not misunderstand.”’ 

‘* 1 am not likely to misunderstand,”’ 
replied Richard, bitterly. ‘‘ Your 
coming here is merely foolish. It will 
do no good, and it might do a great 
deal of mischief if it were known.”’ 

‘* Nobody saw me come. I can trust 
the maids to keep quiet.’’ 

‘* Do not trouble about them. They 
have gone cut together for the even- 
ing. We are quite alone.”’ 

As he said the words he had a flash 
of regret that husband and wife were 
no longer on the primitive footing, 
when force was the basis of the right 
of possession. He would have liked 
to lock the door and keep her there ny 


strength of arm. Her anger and her 


resistance would have satisfied some 
instinct that lay sleeping beneath the 
scruples of a civilised man. 

Marjorie glanced up at him, stand- 
ing erect by the window. 

** But you will listen to me?’”’ she 
appealed. 

‘* It will do no good,’’ he repeated. 
*““I refuse to give up Ronald alto- 
gether. That is definite and final. If 
you will not agree on that point, the 
Courts must settle it.’ 

‘*No, no!’’ The cry startled him 
with its note of acute misery. ‘‘I 
would rather die than allow that to 
happen. It is for Ronald’s sake I am 
speaking to you. Think what it will 
mean to the child to live with me, then 
with you, then come back to me. He 
will have no real home, and he will 
grow up to know that his parents are 
different from others. He will be torn 
between us two. He cannot care for 
either of us as he ought. And when 
he goes to school, how can he come 
and go between us? Oh! for the 
boy’s sake—if only for the boy’s 


»” 


sake—— * 
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She broke off suddenly. 

‘* For the boy’s sake!’’ he echoed, 
** you would teach him to forget his 
father! How can you expect me to 
submit to that? You ask me to forgo 
every interest in him for all time. I 
have raised no protest against your 
leaving me as you did without even 
the suggestion of a reason. You are 
your own mistress, and I would not 
lift a finger to interfere even with your 
impulses. But as regards my son, I 
will tolerate nothing of the kind.’’ 

‘* But it is impossible! ’’ she cried, 
**You would ruin the boy’s life. I 
swear to you that I am thinking only 
of him, and if I thought he would be 
happier going and coming between us 
I would not hesitate to let him go, 
But I feel, deep down in my heart, that 
it would ruin him. How can you look 
after a child of his years? How can 
you bear to think of leaving him to 
strange women day after day when 
you are at business, and through the 
long evenings when you are out? You 
have no one who could look after him. 
Whatever you may say, there is no one 
who can be to him what his mother is. 
It is not natural to expect him to be 
happy first with me and then with you. 
Think, think what it will mean to 
Ronald! Perhaps, when he grows up 
a bit and is old enough to learn. . .”* 

She rose and came towards him. 

** Richard! I do not remember ever 
having begged anything of you. But 
I do beg this, with all my heart and 
soul. The child needs me; and I need 
him. Mother and child must be one, 
always. I could not part from him. 
You would not ask that of me, if you 
could see my heart. I will give my life 
to him. Night and day I shall watch 
over him. It is horrible to have to 
plead with you like this. Everything 
is korrible lately ; I have been living 
in a Gream that makes me long to die. 
I lost all things when I lost my faith, 
in you—all things except my little son; 
and :f he were taken from me for a 
single day, my life would go with him. 
I am pleading for his sake. I will con- 
sent to anything, do anything, promise 
anything, if you will only leave him 
to me aiways.”’ 

Tears trickled down her cheeks, but 
sue made no movement to wipe them 
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away. She was standing close to 
Richard, her hands pressed together 
on her bosom, her face upraised. 
Richard did not dare to look at her. 

‘“ You cannot expect me to do this,’ 
he muttered. 

“You cannot do otherwise,’ she 
replied, ‘‘ unless you have a heart of 
stone.” 

With an_ impulsive 
Richard seized her shoulders 
force : her back to her chair. 

‘‘ Sit down! ”’ he cried. ‘* Let us 
have done with this* bargaining and 
begging. What folly brought you 
here? Why did you come? Was it 
to add the last torture to my hell-upon- 
earth? Why did you not bring the boy 
with you to make my misery absolute ? 
I have done with this life, Marjorie. 
You have taught me the tragic 
absurdity of trying to live on here with 
the remnants of our home. I must get 
out of it—clean out of it. God in 
heaven, why did you let me see you 
again, sitting there, in this room? 
Go now, and go quietly! You shall 
have the boy. I'll get everything 
settled up. Don’t sit crying there; ge 
up at once and go.”’ 

Marjorie rose and stumbled towards 
the door. With her hands upon it she 
turned. 

“This is very good of 
Richard,’’ she murmured. 

‘** 1 do not want thanks—your thanks 
least of all.’’ 

‘** But I must thank you, although I 
was asking no more than my right.”’ 

‘Your right? Your right? In the 
name of wonder, Marjorie, what do 
you mean?” 

There was silence for 
seconds, while husband and 
stared at each other in the gloom. 

‘You must know,’’ she answered, 
unsteadily. ‘It is my legal right, in 
the circumstances.”’ 

‘* What circumstances ? 
speak definitely.’’ 

*“‘Is there any need? ’’ she retorted, 
with a touch of haughtiness. ‘‘ I have 
Oniy to mention the name of Mrs. 
Cassilis.”’ 

Richard stepped forward and 
stopped with his hand on the back of 
the chair on which his wife had been 
Sitting. 


’ 


, 


movement, 
and 


you, 


several 
wife 


You must 
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*So!” he said, quietly. “I 
imagined that she was at the bottom 
of this. But where does the legal right 
to the custody of the child come in? 
When I explain to the legal authorities 
that a quixotic old fool leaves his 
fortun2 to a woman who was notorious 
to all eyes except his, and makes me 
sole executor and trustee ; when I add 
that Mrs. Cassilis lives constantly on 
the edge of debt, will there be any 
difhculty in explaining why she has to 
see me repeatedly ? ”’ 

He spoke scornfully, but in a hope- 
less tone, as if he were tired of useless 
strife. 

** That is not all,’’ she replied. 

“e No? x? 

“No! There is... there is... 
proof.’’ The word was spoken in a 
whisper. ‘‘If there had not been 
proof,’’ she continued, ‘* you would 
not have let me go as I did.” 

“You inake no allowance for an 
elementary measure of pride,’’ he re- 
turned. ‘* But we must get to close 
quarters over this. You must tell me 
precisely what your proof amounts 
to.” 

““ The very best of proof.’’ 

** That is impossible.”’ 

““It is not impossible. I heard it 
from the lips of the woman herself.’’ 

*“ Mrs. Cassilis told you? ”’ 

** Not me, not me! I overheard her 
boasting of it to another woman of 
her own stamp. Boasting of it, openly. 
Oh! I thought I would have died of 
shame.”’ 

“Marjorie! ’’ He called out her 
name in a kind of frenzy of mingled 
anger and longing. ‘‘ Do yc: mean 
to tell me that you condemn me on ro 
better ground than a harlot’s boast? 
You call that proof! Take that proof 
to a Court of Law and they would 
laugh at you! ”’ 
** Oh! don’t. 


No woman would say 
a thing of that kind if it were not 
true.’’ 


“es 


No woman would say it if it were 
true, you mean. And as for Mrs. 
Cassilis, she and I are the bitterest 
enemies. That accounts for the boast! 
If you want proof, send detectives to 
overhear our business meetings, when 
she curses me in language that only a 
detective could understand. Send your 
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They would 


lawyer and your spies! 
bring you proof.’’ 

He spoke fiercely, brutally, while 
she cowered under his words, glad of 
the darkness. She saw him turn again 
to the window and stand with his back 
to her. When she replied at last she 
spoke slowly and with a great effort. 

**T may not have been just to you, 

Richard. But I always feared that I 
would not hold you. You were so 
clever, so big, so much above me. ... 
I seemed a child beside you, of whom 
you would get tired... easily. I used 
to dream of losing you. It haunted 
me. And when I heard that woman. . 
I was overcome. I could think of 
nothing else. Was I foolish... 
impulsive again? I think I would give 
all my life to know that I was so.’’ 

‘“* It is no use going over old ground, 
Marjorie. You believed. . .”’ 

‘* Yes, it is, Richard! ’”’ she cried. 
** You never told me a lie yet. I can 
trust your word absolutely. One word 
from you...” 

** Not even that! What good would 
it do? To-morrow you would hear a 
whisper, and would suffer another 
irresistible impulse. | Remember that 
we are settling our affairs out of 
Court. And out of Court it is just the 
same for me to be thought guilty by 
you as to be proved guilty on 
evidence.’”’ 

‘* It may be the same to you, but it 
is not the same to me.”’ 

Richard sat down wearily and leant 
his head on his hands. He did not 
hear Marjorie step towards him. 

‘* Tf you were not. . .”’ she began. 
Then she clasped her hands and ex- 
claimed piteously: ‘‘ Oh! Richard, 
don’t you see? If I thought I was 
mistaken, I would not keep Ronald 
from you a single hour2”’ 

‘* We have settled all that,’’ he said, 
dully. 

She looked at him helplessly, but she 
could not: see his face clearly. 

**I cannot keep  Ronald,”’ 
reiterated. 

He looked up at last and leant to- 


she 
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wards her. They were close together 
now, and he could see the anguish in 
her eyes. 

“You mean that? ” 

“TI could not keep him. If I have 
been mistaken he must go back to 
you.” 

** And you?” 

Her eyelids drooped and she covered 
her face with her hands. 

‘“*1?’? she murmured. “If I 
thought . . . that of you unjustly, I 
would deserve ... to lose him... I 
would not complain.” 

Richard stood up. 

** Shall we go and fetch him now? ™* 

“*He will be asleep. But nurse 
could bring him if you like. He... 
he often asked for you, you know.” 
Her voice broke on the words. 

“Will you go, yourself, and bring 
him back to me? ”’ 

She put up her hands to him as if 
she were warding off a blow. 

** Richard! ’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ Don’t 
torture me. I have been suffering 
more than I can bear. I have not slept 
for night after night. I am tired. Oh! 
I am so tired. I will do amything you 
tell me, but please be kind, though 
you hate me now. I feel thatI... 
a little more... andI...” 

He caught her hands and drew her 
close to him. 

‘*T want you to go and bring him 
back to me. I have already promised 
you that you shall have him. Do you 
understand ? ”’ 

She looked into his eyes, dazed and 
uncomprehending. The shadows were 
too deep for her to read his expres- 
sion; and her 1 ind was too distraught 
to grasp the meaning of his words. 
But when he bent and kissed her, the 
horror of fear sank beneath a wave of 
pure joy. She hung heavily in his 
arms, drawing breath in long, quiver- 
ing sighs, like a child rescued from the 
fear of death. 

**My husband,’’ she whispered at 
last, “‘my dear, dear husband! I 
would not have gone away from you if 
I had not loved you better than life.” 











The 


Red Riband. 


By Harold Blind. 


. LL right, sir! I’m here, sir!” 
shouted Corporal Saunders. 

High overhead flapped the vultures 
—waiting—poised against the blind- 
ing sun. Roused to fury, the 
scorpions scuttled under fresh stones 
to hide—some maimed after vainly 
stinging ammunition boots. Only the 
flies, oblivious of the din and the dust, 
buzzed and settled persistently on the 
patches that stained the desert sand 
and the rocks of the heights of 
Kirbékan beside the Nile. The vast 
desert rolled away, limitless, in one 
huge circle of shimmering heat to the 
horizon. 

The Staffordshire regiment were 
retiring to the insistent bugles. The 
firing had dropped away and ceased. 
They had only four rounds per man 
left, and the enemy still held the ridge. 
Back to the level sand the men 
hurried—to the camels that carried 
the cartridges. 

How many armies had the old river 
of Egypt, flowing calmly by to the 
cataracts at Birti, seen? How many 
dead had not her sacred waters 
carried with her stream? 

The Black Watch were storming 
the low granite hills beyond the ridge 
that the Staffords had attacked in 
vain. The enemy’s retreat across the 
river had been cut off. An ancient 
Chinese strategist remarks that a 
surrounded foe becomes desperate. 
The Mahdists, never anything if not 
brave, fought like devils, as the 
British infantry found to their cost. 

“The Campbells* are coming. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! ”’ skirled the per- 
spiring pipers as they toiled after 
their kilted companions fighting up- 
wards, rock by rock, over their dead. 

Lieutenant Hector Wynyatt, of the 
Staffords, found himself alone among 
the boulders. Afar off, he heard the 
pibroch. He dared not take his eyes 
from the winnowing blades that struck 
the sparks from his sword. He used 


his revolver, and a man cumbered his 
feet. He moved and fired again. 
But the hammer fell click on the 
empty chamber. Where the devil 
had his men gone? He had not 
heard the ‘ Retire.’”” The fierce, 
black faces were nearer. . . . Lucky 
thing, he thought, that single-sticks 
had been his hobby. A swinging cut 
jammed his helmet over his eyes—it 
was all over—a shout—a rifle shot— 
ah! too late—the steel licked into his 
side. He fell. He pushed up his hel- 
met before he fainted, struggling 
against nausea and the dark. 

“All right, sir! I’m here, sir! ’’ 
shouted Corporal Saunders, using the 
heavy Martini with its long sword- 
bayonet as if it were a cane. 

Wynyatt tried to keep his senses, 
but his blood was soaking wider and 
wider through the dust. Saunders 
stabbed the last remaining Mahdist, 
and, turning, gathered his officer in 
his arms and flung him over his 
back. Fresh foes were almost on 
them. Under his burden, Saunders 
stumbled down the hillside’ of 
Kirbékan towards the ranks he had 
left. The reinforced attack surged up 
again to meet him. A huge Sou- 
danese leaped swiftly down—his 
shovel-headed spear whirled high. 
Saunders swung round, and, with 
one hand, parried the thrust. Wyn- 
yatt slipped to the ground and lay 
still. The red-faced English yeoman 
and the swarthy peasant from the 
little village by Omdurman were at 
deadly grips. The scrambling com- 
pany reached them, and the Soudanese 
went down. Corporal Saunders 
quietly picked up his lieutenant and 
left him with the stretcher-bearers on 
the plain. He doubled back and 
joined his comrades, bayonetting the 
last remnant of the Mahdists as they 
fought in a desperate ring on the 
ridge of Kirbékan. 

Hector Wynyatt lay, weak and 
fevered, in the hospital tent by the 
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banks of the muddy Nile. The sun set, 
red as blood, on the desert’s lip. Over 
the graves of General Earle and 
Colonels Eyre and Covenay the 
echoing volleys had died away. 
** Lochaber no more’’ and ‘‘ The Land 
o’ the Leal’’ had wailed their sad 
strains to the vultures on the red- 
stained heights. 


This was in .1885. 
* * * 


“Come on!’’ shouted Captain 
Wynyatt. ‘‘ We can’t go back.... 
Come on!”’ 

He was now attached to the Hunza- 
Naga punitive expedition. ‘The little 
party forming the forlorn hope ran 
after him along the narrow way 
between the outer and inner walls of 
the Nilt fort. They came to the great 
gate: balks of timber clamped with 
iron, backed with masonry. They 
had already cut through the abattis 
and the little door in the outer ring. 
The bullets of the covering party sang 
overhead and spattered round the 
loopholes., Stones hurled from the 


parapet crashed down beside them as 


they stood rifle barrels blazed 
flame and poured lead from openings 
not six feet off. Into these the Indian 
soldiers fired, and the white officers 
emptied their revolvers. That they 
were not all of them shot down was 
miraculous. The shells from the 
serew-guns in the valley below, 
bursting on the strong stone build- 
ings, did little harm. The orderly 
carrying explosives was killed. A 
Sikh was crushed by a rock. The 
engineer placed the slabs of dynamite 
and packed them with stones. He 
was wounded in the leg by a gun 
thrust so close to him from a loop- 
hole that it singed his clothes. Still, 
he lit the fuse. They crawled away, 
close under the wall. ... 

The mighty glaciers looked serenely 
down on the rugged valley—on the 
small stone forts—on the tiny British 
force. The firing was heavy, but its 
crackle was lost in the immensity of 
the frost-bound silence of this majestic 
panorama of crag and snowfield and 
colossal mountain gorge. 

Ten minutes had passed... . The 
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fuse had failed. The little party crepe 
back. Wynyatt was wounded in the 
shoulder. The engineer, with his leg 
atrail, was all but fainting, but, 
cutting the fuse with his knife, he 
adjusted it afresh. A stone crushed 
his arm. Another Ghoorka fell. 
Captain Wynyatt took the matches 
from the mangled hand of _ the 
engineer. . . . Would it never strike? 
. . . The wind blew it out. ... 
He tried another, and, as he sheltered 
it in his hands, a bullet staggered 
him and numbed his whole body, but 
the fuse glowed red at last. Helped 
by a Ghoorka, he sought shelter. ... 

The minutes dragged—one—two— 
three—four! Then the roar of the 
explosion . . . the rumble of falling 
stones . . . the cries of the defen- 
ders. The path into the fort was 
clear. Over the wild-tossed masonry 
they. rushed to the gateway, Wynyatt, 
streaming with blood, reeling with 
the rest. The fierce garrison swarmed 
down to meet them. Hand to hand 
the handful fought against five 
hundred. But in the narrow entrance 
they held their own. Every man was 
wounded—Wynyatt was down. ... 
Vould the Ghoorkas never come?... 


** Hi-yi-yi! ’’ yelled the sturdy men 
of the Sth Ghoorkas, racing along 
between the wall—kukris flashing— 
rifles slung. ‘* Hi-yi-yi!”’?... They 
dashed into the mélée, cleared the 
fort and the labyrinth of stone alleys 
between the houses, and pursued the 
foe into the gorges with their deadly 
knifes. They unslung their rifles and 
picked off the stragglers as_ they 
Ged... 2 « 

The night shut down on the silent 
valley in the heart of the wild ranges 
—so quiet—so dark., Under the glit- 
tering stars and the ghostly glaciers— 
so cold—so bitter cold. The wounds 
froze hard and *eased to bleed. The 
watchfires glowed like eyes of dragons 
in some fevered dream. A _ sniping 
shot cracked the stillness like a flash 
of lightning splits a cloud. 

The colonel in command and _ the 
political officer stood beside Wynyatt 
as he lay wrapped in blankets, near 
to death. 

‘*You must pull through, old man 
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—you must!’ they said. -‘ You'll 
get your step, so buck up, old chap! ”’ 

Wynyatt was faintly conscious of 
their voices, that seemed to come to 
him across infinite spaces. Suddenly 
he saw a vision of an English girl in 
a blue dress in a garden full of June 
roses. He did pull through. 

When, some months later, the 
passes were opened and the troops 
had got back from Gilgit to Srinagur, 
he found among his letters one 
addressed in any ‘“‘army’’ hand. It 
ran :— 

‘*Sir,—Please forgive the liberty 
I am taking. I want to say that I 
read of your bravery at the Nilt fort 
and of your gaining the Victoria 
Cross. I have been invalided, and 
am married. My wife showed me the 
paper, and asked whether it was the 
Mr. Wynyatt who was my officer in 
Egypt. I wish I had been under you 
at that Hunza picnic. I wish I were 
back in the army, for it is difficult to 
get work when discharged. I hope 
you have got over your wounds, and 


wil! forgive this liberty.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 
‘* GEORGE SAUNDERS, V.C., 
**Late Corporal Stafford Regt.’’ 


Wynyatt placed the letter thought- 
fully on the desk. 

‘By Jove! if Saunders hadn’t 
saved me at Kirbékan!’’ he mused, 
** I shouldn’t have been here, and I’d 
never have seen Mildred again! ’’ 
There and then he wrote to his old 
corporal :— 

**, . . I shall never forget that 
fight at Kirbékan, when the Staffords 
retired and I was left up there 
amongst those rocks. You saved my 
life. If ever I can do anything to 
show my gratitude I will do it. I 
shall be glad if you will let me hear 
from you again.—Yours very sin- 
cerely, ** Hector Wynyatt, 

** Major.’’ 

This was in 1891. 


* * * 


_ In 1899 the maelstrom of the South 
African War drew into its vortex the 
regiments from home—one’ by one 
they vanished overseas as the months 
ran on—horse and foot and guns. 
Colonel Wynyatt and* his khaki bat- 
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talion went with the rest. For three 
long years he marched and fought, 
and fought and marched again. He 
came home Brigadier-General Sir 
Hector Wynyatt, V.C., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., and such a man as only 
years of simple life, often face to face 
with death, can make; keen-eyed, 
square-jawed, and grey-haired, lean, 
erect, and wiry. But when he smiled, 
or pity moved him, his steel-blue eyes 
had a trick of shining softly. 

One November day, when the dank 
air was raw and full of dun mist that 
hid the buildings, he came down the 
club steps. 

‘‘What villainous weather! ’’ he 
thought, and shivered. ‘‘ Not used to 
these winters ; I’ll take a taxi! ’’ 

He had arranged to meet his wife 
and let her choose a birthday gift. 
Nearing Piccadilly Circus, he stopped 
to hail a passing motor cab. 

‘*Bomb Outrage in India,’’ said 
the newspaper placards that lay in the 
mud of the roadway at his feet. The 
brilliant light from the great shops 
made the fog visible. The traffic 
loomed up suddenly gind vanished. It 
was decidedly thicker here. 

*** Pall Mall,’’’ he said, tendering 
a shilling. 

While the newsvendor was fumbling 
with blue hands for the change, 
Wynyatt was observing his. dilapi- 
dated boots, sodden with the muddy 
slime—his frayed, miserable trousers 
showing under the wet contents bill— 
his pinched, grey, but clean-shaved 
face. 

‘*Never mind the change, 
man!’’ said the General. 

The other man looked up, and their 
eyes met. 

*“Good God! Saunders? 
exclaimed Wynyatt, looking more 
intently into the starved features, 

‘* Yes, sir, it’s me! ”’ 

en A. ee mee 
er ...!’’ and he put out his hand. 
Saunders hesitated a moment, and 
then the two soldiers gripped. On 
Saunders’s ragged breast, alongside 
the blue-and-white Egyptian, was a 
tiny strip of soiled blood-red ribbon. 

“How did it come to this, 
Saunders? ”’ 

‘* Well, you see, sir, there ain’t 


my 


” 
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much chance for old soldiers. I’ve 
got exemplary references and charac- 
ter, as you know, sir. I’ve got the 
V.C., but there’s dozens of better 
men—men with twenty-one years’ 
service, who can’t get a job. It’s 
sickening, sir. They say I’m too old, 
and I’ve come down a bit and don’t 
look respectable. I’ve had to pawn 
my decent things to buy the kids some 
grub. ... It’s a bit hard, sir!” 

“But why didn’t you let 
know? ’” 

** You don’t think that one of the 
/oid regiment would come begging 
after—after—what we done at Kir- 
békan, do you, Sir Hector? My 
missis, too, she said it wouldn’t be 
om cs <e” 

*“*Ah! Quite right, quite right! ’’ 

“It ts quite right, sir. Maybe 
there’s some soors would have come 
and asked, and thought they had a 
claim ; but I ain’t that sort. ... I’m 
very glad to have met you after all 
these years and what we went through 
together. . . . It’s like going back 
to old times! ”’ 

"t know, I-know,.... 
let me help you, Saunders! I’ve got 
to meet Lady Wynyatt now. She’s 
often wanted to see you, but you had 
left the address you wrote me from 
to India. Meantime here’s a...” 
He took out a pocket-book. ‘‘ Let 
me lend you something to go on 
with. ... No! No! I’d do the same 
fo- any comrade—you’ve a wife and 
children to consider. Where do you 
live? ”* 

Saunders told him, and Wynyatt 
noted the address. 

“It’s a godsend, sir... 
know how you’ve .. .!”" 

*“* That’s all right, that’s all right! 
And we must find you some work! ”’ 

**Thank you, Sir Hector, that’s 
what I want! . . . Thank you!”’ 
And the two men who had won the 
little bronze cross ‘‘ For Valour’”’ 
shook hands once more. 

As General Sir Hector Wynyatt 
turned away, his steel-blue eyes again 
grew cold and hard. 

“To think of the infernal shame 
ef it all. Two V.C.’s, and one of 
them selling papers on the kerh!.ss 


me 


You must 


you don’t 
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or the Govern. 


die in the 


For all the country 
ment cares, he might 
putter!’ . + »” 


. . . 7 

Ex-Corporal George Saunders, 
V.C., shuffled away into the deepen- 
ine murk of the November afternoon, 
homeward to the south side along the 
greasy pavements. 

He climbed up the worn, unsavoury 
stairs, past the dark and evil landings 
of the tenement house to the top floor. 

‘**Pray God, there’ll be an end of 
this! ’’ he muttered, as he opened the 
door of his one room. 

** What’s wrong, George? What’s 
brought you back so soon? . ‘hig 
said his wife. - She got up from the 
only chair by the bed where lay a sick 
child, wrapped in a skirt and her hus- 
band’s overcoat that was too rotten to 
pawn. 

*“ What’s happened, George? ... 
Te me, old man.”’ 

** Nellie ! Nellie! . . . I met 
Sir Hector Wynyatt, you remember? 
and he’s given me this—a fiver—five 
pcunds—and he says he’ll get me a 
job. - . He sat down. ** My 
God, what a kid I am. . . . Oh, 
God! ”’ 

And these two souls clung to each 
other and wept the tears that are as 
rain upon a famine-stricken plain. 
Then the woman drew away and rose. 
She stood beside and, stooping, put 
her cheek on his grizzled head. 

‘‘T’ll go and buy some _ food, 
George, and some firing, against the 
kids come home! ”’ 

This was in 1909! 
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The 


New Hat. 


By Elizabeth B. Piercy. 


tT} ON’T you think a bonnet more 

suitable to your age, and 

cannot we re-trim the old 
one?’’ asked Charlotte of her siste., 
who had declared her intention of 
buying ‘‘ one of those pretty, comfort- 
able mushroom hats that were so 
fashionable.’”’ 

‘*] think,’’ returned Helen, ‘“‘ that 
my old bonnets have been trimmed and 
re-trimmed so often that they are posi- 
tively demoralising. My mean old 
bonnets, old turned frocks, and old- 
fashioned coats sap the very life and 
spirit out of me; they make me feel 
mean, too, nay, they make me feel 
quite wicked. ‘ Come,’ they whisper, 
‘let us do something downright low 
and vulgar, let us live up to our ap- 
pearance, and have a day of dissipa- 
tion.’ ’’ 

Charlotte looked at her sister in 
speechless astonishment. ‘‘ Oh! I’m 
not mad,’’ laughed Helen, harshly. 
‘I’ve been thinking things over, and 
have come to the decision that I must 
have some freedom, some happiness, 
some life before I die. I want to do 
something altogether different from 
what I have been doing the last thirty 
years.’’ She went on fiercely : ‘‘ I am 
weary «of being respectable, and re- 
spected ; I want to be outrageous and 
to shock people. I am tired of scrap- 
ing and saving ; I want to be wasteful 
and extravagant ; I want good things 
to eat, decent things to wear ; I want 
to run into debt ; 1 want to speak out 
my mind—in fact, I want to swear.”’ 

‘** Helen ! ’’ gasped Charlotte. 

** Yes, Charlotte, I do. I want to 
swear smartly and roundly at quite a 
lot of things, especially at humbug and 
repression and limitation ; I shall be 
fifty years of age in a few days. Think 
of that! Fifty long, drab, uneventful 
years! ”’ 

“When our parents were living 
and we were rich, there was colour and 
movement in our life,’’ commented her 
sister, 


“That was thirty years ago,” in- 
terrupted Helen, ‘‘ so long ago that I 
have almost forgotten it.’’ 

** And,”? continued Charlotte, 
“though there has been a certain 
amount of monotony in our lives we 
have to acknowledge, with gratitude, 
that we have been singularly free from 
sickness and trouble. Besides, we 
were always taught that happiness con- 
sists in doing our duty in that state of 
life to which Providence has called us.” 

‘‘ It may be true that we find happi- 
ness in doing our duty, but it is as well 
first to ascertain exactly what is our 
duty. I am not by any means sure 
that Providence called us to live in a 
large house simply because we are 
here, and always have been here—that 
it is our duty to scrub and keep clean 
a number of empty rooms for the sake 
of keeping up the tradition of the 
family for extreme cleanliness ; to sub- 
scribe as much to church and charities 
as we did when we were rich, simply 
for the sake of keeping up appear- 
ances ; I’m not sure, in fact, that we 
are not acting a lie, and that the dear 
ancestral home is not made to act a 
lie, with its decent display of curtains 
at the windows and its indecent empt- 
ness within. I don’t know what you 
think about it, Charlotte, but I feel a 
downright fraud, pretending we have 
every luxury and comfort, and that we 
do nothing but play the pianoforte and 
amuse ourselves with reading and 
fancy work, whereas, in reality, we 
are half-starved and are scrubbing and 
cleaning the old barracks, like maids- 
of-all-work, from morning to night. 
And when we have done I don’t think 
we deceive any one in the least.”’ 

** Don’t distress me, Helen, by talk- 
ing in this way. It is quite impossible 
to make any change in our life; we 
must go on as we are to the end.”’ 

* 


It was the Feast at Upton, and the 
Market Place was the scene of much 
gaiety and animation, Half the popu- 
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lation of the town and many people 
from the neighbouring villages were 
there—a moving mass, seething round 
the glaring stalls and booths and tents. 
The screaming, screeching organs of 
the v- ious roundabouts, together with 
the raucous calls of the showmen and 
stallholders, the ringing of bells, 
beating of gongs, the firing of the 
shooting galleries, the thumping of 
Aunt Sallies, together with the talk 
and laughter of hundreds of people, 
made a perfect orgy of noise. 

*fIsn’t that Miss Helen Knight on 
the roundabout?’’ asked Eden, the 
old gardener at the vicarage at 
Ugthorpe, of his wife as they -tood 
looking at the fair. ‘‘ Bless my life! ’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ So it is! And them 
Sv proud and haughty, and so shut up 
to themselves. Wonders never cease! 


And she looks pleased as Punch, the 
ridiculous old thing. 

** Why, she’s got a new hat on! ”’ 
she continued, as the revolution of the 
machine brought Miss Knight again 
within range of her vision—‘‘ a thing 
that has never happened before in my 


experience. And she looks real well 
in it, too, and years younger.”’ 

*“ She rides her horse well,’’ said 
Eden. ‘‘ And I remember when she 
was a young lass she was the best seat 
in this countryside. But that must be 
thirty years ago and more.”’ 

Helen went round and round with a 
rapt expression on her face, wishing 
she might go on and on for ever. This 
was what she liked—colour, move- 
ment, excitement. Ah! yes, this was 
life. 

Her next mount was an_ ostrich. 
This also she sat well, not needing to 
put her arms round his neck in order 
to keep her seat, as so many of the 
other riders had to do. 

** Lawk-a-massy!’’ exclaimed the 
old woman. ‘I can’t take my eyes off 
Miss Helen. She’s fair demented. I 
wonder if she will ride on the pig next.” 
' But Helen drew the line at the pig, 
and when the machinery started again 
she took her place in a large white 
motor-Ccar. 

** Excuse us, madam,” said a big, 
handsome man of about sixty years of 
age; placing a little girl beside her and 


taking the corner seat himself ‘‘ Busi- 
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ness is brisk to-night, and all seats but 
this are filled. Hope we do not incon- 
venience you.’’ Helen assured him 
she had plenty of room. 

‘‘ Bless my soul, Miss Helen 
Knight! Twenty years since I have 
seen you! Knew your father and 
mother very well—old neighbours and 
friends of mine. How are you? Still 
at the old home at Ugthorpe?’’ And 
he held out two large hands and 
covered her own thin one in a warm 
grasp. ‘* You will remember Harry 
Pilkington of this town? And this is 
my little grand-daughter, Peggy 
Pilkington.’ 

*“And this is my dolly, Nancy Pil- 
kington,’’ piped Peggy, holding out a 
large doll to Helen. ‘* Would you like 
to hold her? You may if you like. 
Please keep her sitting up so that she 
may see the fun, for if you lay her down 
she will go to sleep and then she might 
as well be at home in bed. And really 
you know she wanted so much to see 
the Fair. So did Grandpa. And so I 
brought us.’’ 

** Ha, ha,’’ laughed 
changing with 
amusement. 

** Did you want to see the Fair?” 
asked the child of Helen, turning her 
sweet little flower-face to her. 

** Yes, dear, I did, and I am so glad 
I came because you see I met you and 
Nancy.” 

Helen’s cheeks flushed and her eyes 
glowed with pleasure as she gently 
drew the little girl to her with one arm 
and the doll with the other: ‘‘ Do you 
like dolls? ”’ 

** I love them,”’ replied Helen. 

** Grandpa, I want to wipser some 
thing to you.”’ 

What she whispered to her grand- 
father, close to his ear and with her 
arms round his neck, was that she did 
like Miss Helen Knight. Then Grand- 
pa whispered close to her ear that he, 
too, liked Miss Helen Knight. Then 
they both chuckled because they shared 
a secret and then Grandpa apologised 
to Miss Helen Knight for their having 
whispered in her presence. 

‘* Pears to me, Miss Knight has got 
a beau at last,’’ said old Mrs. Eden to 
her husband. ‘‘ Seems.to have picked 
him up to-night. 


’ 


Grandpa, ex- 
Helen a glance of 


’ 
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“That’s Squire Pilkington, up at 
the Hall,’’ he returned. 

“Is that Squire Pilkington? ’’ asked 
she, eagerly craning forward to get a 
better view of him. ‘‘ It’s many years 
since I saw him, not since his wife died, 
I think, and he has aged considerable; 
but he’s a fine looking man yet. i 
think,’’ resumed the old woman, after 
a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Miss Helen is 
pretty forward to make herself so 
friendly with a man like that.”’ 

‘* Oh,’’ returned he, ‘‘ she will have 
known him all her life.’ 

‘“‘Humph!’* = grunted 
woman. 

Round and round they went, chatting 
merrily and beaming with happiness, 
and when at last Helen said she must 
go, as she wished to catch the early 
train home, Harry Pilkington sent 
Peggv home with her nurse, who was 
waiting near, and insisted on going to 
the station with her, and seeing her 
safely in the train. 

‘It’s good to play at being children 
once in a while, eh, Miss Helen? ”’ 


the. old 


‘“‘ It is, indeed,’’ she replied, looking 
up at him with glowing eyes. ‘‘ It is 
thirty years since I have done anything 
so simple and natural and altogether 
delightful. If I had my life to live 
over again, I would go to fairs every 
time they came, and I would play with 
children and with dolls every day; they 
are so—so—rejuvenating,’’ she said, 
seizine the best word she could think 
of at the moment. 

“* So they are! ’’ he said slowly, and, 
reflecting a moment, ‘‘ just as gardens 
are and as dogs are.”’ 


“It is my fiftieth birthday to-day,”’ 

she went on, ‘‘ and I determined to 
mark the day in some special way. 
And I did, as you have seen. I made 
myself a child again, just for the day. 
And it has been perfectly delightful. ”’ 
_ “Quite right, my dear, quite right ! 
And keep as you are; as a child you 
are charming, don’t go back to fifty 
any more.’’ 

‘Ah, but you don’t know, you don’t 
know Charlotte and—and—what our 
life is. Yes, I must go back sometime, 
but,”’ she added, gleefully, as if it were 
ao afterthought, ‘‘1 need not be in a 
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hurry, need 1? I need not go back to- 
night, nor to-morrow, perhaps not for 
quite a week.’’ 

She felt she could say anything that 
came into her mind to this large man 
with the kind eyes and the young 
heart ; this man who loved gardens 
and dogs, and who understood so well 
the child nature whether in young or 
old, this man who had known her 
father and mother, and who had been 
associated with *her own happy girl- 
hood : he was so understanding and so 
sympathetic, much more so than Char- 
lotte, she thought. And yet—she 
could not but admit that Charlotte was 
a fine character, a woman of high 
principles, courageous, uncomplain- 
ing, unselfish ; she remembered that 
Charlotte had been like a mother to her 
a!l these years, though really she was 
not very much older than herself. The 
thought struck her that perhaps Char- 
lotte, too, had longings to live her life 
on her own lines, but was too noble to 
complain or to revolt, as she herself 
had done, and her heart softened to- 
wards her sister as she pictured her, a 
pathetic figure, sitting in loneliness in 
the large house for the sake of the 
family honour, so when the train came 
in, and Mr. Pilkington, in shaking 
hands with her, said he should like to 
call some day and renew his acquaint- 
ance with Miss Knight, Helen re- 
sponded quite heartily, delighted that 
her sister should have this pleasure. 

She» told Charlotte that night that 
she had been to the fair and had ridden 
on the roundabouts; that she had 
nursed a dolly, and talked with the 
sweetest little girl imaginable, and that 
she had met an old friend of the 
family—a Mr. Harry Pilkington. 
‘* And he is going to call on you,’’ she 
added. She went on to say she had 
had one of the maddest, happiest times 
of her life, and that it was all owing 
to» her new hat—her pretty plum- 
coloured silk, mushroom-shaped hat. 
‘“That hat made me feel and look 
like another person—made me feel 
younger and brighter, and that I 
could do and dare things I could never 
otherwise have done. I should never 
have gone to the fair in my old 
bonnet, and if I had not gone to the 
fzir I should not have met Harry Pik 





kington and that delightful child. And 
I am not fifty years old any more, 
Charlotte; I am fifty years young. 
It is better to be fifty years young than 
fifteen years old.” 

** This is too much for the normal 
brain; I can’t follow you,’’ said 
Charlotte, looking bewildered. mee | 
don’t understand anything you say, 
and I fail to understand why you 
should disgrace yourself by riding on a 
roundabout at a fair,eor why a man 
of Harry Pilkington’s age and position 
should do such a thing either.’’ 

** Oh! we do that sort of thing, you 
sce, because, really, at heart we are 
only children.”’ 

In less than a week Harry Pilking- 
ton drove over to call on Miss Knight, 
and his bright, breezy presence, his 
straightforwardness, his heartiness, 
and evident friendliness, cheered the 
ladies and stirred them up to quite 
unwonted gaiety and liveliness of mind 
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and spirit. Then followed a frequent 
exchange of visits ; his carriage seemed 
ever to be on the road between Upton 
and Ugthorpe, either conveying the 
two ladies to his house or taking him 
and Peggy, with her dollies, to visit 
them. 
* * * 

Early one fine morning in June the 
two children of fifty and sixty were 
quietly married at the village church 
at Ugthorpe. In taking an affec- 
tionate farewell of her sister, Helen, 
with tears and laughter in her eyes, 
begged her to buy herself a new hat at 
once —a pretty, giddy, stimulating 
new, hat. 

What Pilkington said was, ‘‘ When 
we come back, Charlotte, you must 
have some rooms in our house, where 
you can come and go as you like. 
You see, Helen and I are somewhat 
irresponsible, and shall always need 
some one to keep an eye on us.”’ 





The 


By Percy 

ICHARD FORTESCUE halted 

at the end of the long comserva- 

tory in sheer amazement, his 

eyes rivetted upon two figures stand- 

ing against a background of tall palms 

at the further end. Two figures: but 

he saw only one. And that his wife’s. 

The other was a man’s, but, so all- 

absorbing his astonishment in coming 

upon his wife thus, Fortescue saw 

nothing of her companion. Even 

when the two came apart, and the 

man, with bent head, turned and went 

down a flight of steps leading into the 

garden, Fortescue gave no heed to his 
revealed face. 

His wife—there could be no mis- 
take : the light was poor, but no other 
woman in the house was wearing a 
pale grey frock that afternoon—and he 
had come upon her bidding a pas- 
sicnate farewell toa man, They had 


Kiss. 


Longhurst. 


kissed: of that there could be no 
doubt. She had been drawn close to 
him, her hands were resting on his 
shoulders. 

The flaming blood in Fortescue’s 
face ebbed back, leaving it white ; his 
breath escaped in a gasp. Then his 
wife turned, and mechanically he went 
towards her. 

*“‘ Helen,’? he said—it struck him 
afterwards as curious he should have 
spoken in his normal voice—‘‘ Helen, 
we were going for an hour’s run in 
the car before dinner. Will you soon 
be ready? ’’ 

** Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘I only need 
a dust cloak and veil ; I shall not keep 
you waiting five minutes, Richard.” 

He spent the five minutes staring at 
the great F.I.A.:T., his hands in his 
pockets, thinking chaotically, seeing 
once more his wile in the arms of the 





(HE KISS. 


other man. He loved his wife ; he be- 
fieved in her, and he had felt sure 
Helen loved him. But—of this he was 
also sure—’twas not as wholly, as de- 
votedly, as greatly as he loved her. 
But then Helen never was demonstra- 
tive, and he had often wondered what 
lay beneath her calm exterior. Now he 
knew, and he ground his teeth. 

For fifteen miles at its top speed the 
car drove along the road. Having 
handed in his wife, Fortescue had 
mounted and taken the wheel without 
a word. Once Helen had spoken to 
him, but what she said he did not 
hear. 

Fast as the car tore along, For- 
tescue’s thoughts moved even more 
rapidly. A fierce jealousy had 
replaced the numbing  astonish- 
ment his discovery had produced. 
Who was the man to whom his wife 
had been giving kisses? The thought 
had turned his blood to fire and set his 
heart beating madly. He could not 
have driven moderately had fifty 
accidents been likely. The physical 
sense of rapid movement was necessary 
in his then condition of mind. 

The mad burst calmed him; he 
slowed down to a walking pace, so 
that he and his wife might talk. He 
had something to ask of her: some- 
thing to learn. 

““Why did you go so fast, 
Richard? ’’ Helen asked quite natur- 
ally, but he made no reply to the 
question. 

** Helen ’’—usually it was Nelly— 
“I came into the conservatory just 
now,’’ he said, with extreme precision, 
and looking carefully at the road 
ahead. 

** Yes ; you came to find me? ”’ 

He did not see the quick side glance, 
the faint colouring that could not be 
suppressed, the sudden hardening of 
her lips. 

“Yes ; and I found some one else, 
too.”’ Still he spoke very carefully, 

Lai Oh! %” 

“Yes ; may I ask who it was with 
you?” 

** Mr. Carsholme was with me in the 
conservatory for a few minutes.’’ 

“Oh!” Fortescue, with super- 
fluous  scrupulousness, avoided a 
moderate stone on his side of the road. 


Then he faced Helen, and he could not 
keep the flame out of his eyes and the 
trembling from his voice. 

*“ He kissed you.” 

** 1 did not know you were an on 
looker.’’ The words were very coldly 
uttered. 

** He kissed you! ” 

The devil of murder looked out from 
his eyes, but Helen, though paler than 
ordinary, neither flinched nor turned 
away her head. 

‘You are wrong,’’ she said, dis- 
tinctly. ‘I kissed him.’’ 

In the duel of eyes it was Fortescue 
who was vanquished. But he was as 
strong-willed as passionate, and made 
no rejoinder. Sounding his horn, he 
took the car round a bend in the road, 
where was waiting a pony cart driven 
by a girl, and swerved to avoid a hen 
and brood of chickens. 

‘*And why did you kiss Mr. Car- 
sholme? ’’ he asked, laboriously, fight- 
ing with himself. ‘‘ I assume you will 
admit my right to ask the question. 
What interest has my wife in Mr. 
Carsholme? And how comes it to be 
so warm that it must be expressed by 
kisses? ”’ 

**T am sorry.” 

** Sorry for having kissed him? ”* 

“I kissed him because I was sorry 
for him,’’ she said, simply. 

“Oh!” he laughed, savagely. 
‘* Pity is akin to love,’’ he said, with 
a sneer. 

** Richard, please do not be brutal ; 
it is not like you.’’ The words sounded 
almost as a reproof. 

For that reason they angered’ him 
the more. 

“‘I repeat 
him.”’ 

“* Evidently ; you gave me most con 
vincing proof of it. Luckily no one 
besides myself—your sister-in-law, for 
instance—was so indulged. No doubt 
Mr. Carsholme is equally sorry for you. 
I suppose it was to indulge your mutual 
scrrow that you took the opportunity of 
coming to stay with Mrs. Vernon. It 
would be easy to get me out of the 
way. ”? 

“* Richard, you are brutal again. I 
did not know Mr. Carsholme would be 
here this afternoon. Your sister-in-law 
does not inform me whom she invites 


I was—am—sorry for 





to her garden parties. And—and Mr. 
Carsholme is—was—in love with me,”’ 
she concluded in a lower voice. 

** So I imagine—and you with him.”’ 

** I am your wife.’’ 

He looked at her, and was ashamed. 
Her pale cheeks were flushed ; and in 
lips and lovely grey eyes there was a 
scorn of him that fairly withered him, 
an anger as high as his own. In the 
three years that she had been his wife 
Richard Fortescue had never seen her 
thus. Greatly as he loved her, he did 
mot yet comprehend the spirit of the 
woman who had surrendered herself 
into his keeping ; he had not measured 
the depths of her pride. He felt 
abased, unworthy. The outraged dig- 
nity in her voice should have checked 
him, but the jealous devil was still 
uppermost, and his wrath gathered 
strength. 

**You are my wife,’’ he repeated ; 
** you do well to remind me of it. But 
a wife does not usually give her kisses 
to any man other than her husband— 
except she love him. And what else 
can I think? Am I not justified? 


What would you believe if you saw me 


giving caresses to another woman? ”’ 

**I do not spy upon you,’’ was the 
retort. ‘‘ You can believe what you 
please.’’ 

“Nor did I spy upon you; there 
was no need. I thought I could trust 
you above every living creature on 
God’s earth, and I did trust you. What 
I have seen this evening was by acci- 
dent, and I demand an explanation.”’ 

‘* There is no need, I think. You 
have furnished yourself with one.’’ 

** Then it is true?’’ The cold scorn 
in her voice infuriated him. 

Ee faced her again, and she returned 
his gaze steadily. Her breast was 
heaving, but she betrayed no other 
sign of emotion. 

‘* Tf you have quite finished insult- 
ing me, kindly let me get down. I will 
walk back.”’ 

‘* We are twelve miles from home,”’ 
he reminded her. 

Shrugging her shoulders, she turned 
her head away, gazing over the corn- 
fields at the declining sun. And 
Fortescue, cursing in his heart, his face 
hard as a granite rock, set the car to 
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second speed and drove back to the 
house. 

His anger was justified. In face of 
such proof given him of his wife’s 
perfidy, amy man would have been 
angry. And yet his wife spoke as 
though her action were entirely de- 
fensible, and his natural reprobation 
of it an act of insult and cruelty. 

That evening was by far the most 
miserable Richard Fortescue had ever 
endured. Helen never once spoke or 
even looked at him, and he felt thank- 
ful. He was dull and fiercely miser- 
able, refusing the company of the 
drawing-room and the billiard-room, 
and causing his sister to look at him 
sharply more than once. Could he 
have met Carsholme without creating 
any vulgar publicity, he would have 
been glad. A physical vengeance on 
him would have brought relief. But 
Carsholme was not there. A guest at 
the garden party only, he had left—im- 
mediately after the affecting parting in 
the conservatory. _Bitterly did For- 
tescue curse the man who had broken 
his dream and ruined his life. 

Heartsick and angry, he _ betook 
himself to the conservatory where his 
life’s tragedy had been played, re- 
calling the picture his eyes had beheld, 
every detail of which came _ before 
him with cruel vividity. And he had 
loved Helen so! 

A slight sound caused him to remove 
the hand covering his eyes ; he looked 
up and saw his wife. Mechanically he 
drew to the end of the wicker settee 
and she sat down. Her face was cold 
and scornful, and, though the corpse 
of his dead love quickened at the sight 
of her, righteous wrath overcame it. 

** Richard,’’ she said, coldly. “I 
have come to tell you the truth of—of 
what you saw this evening.’’ 

‘‘Is there need?’ he asked, bit- 
terly. ‘‘ I saw quite sufficient.”’ 

‘* If that means you do not believe 
what I am going to tell you I will not 
trouble to do so,’’ she answered. 
‘* But I am not offering you an excuse ; 
I do not seek to defend myself ; but 
it is right you should know. Shall I 
go on?”’ 

He nodded almost imperceptibly. 
‘*Who excuses, accuses,’ he said, 
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mentally. Still, if it pleased her—and 
it could make no difference. 

‘*] kissed Mr. Carsholme, as I told 
you, because I was sorry for him,” 
continued Helen. ‘‘ I am sorry ; I do 
not regret it. What woman but could 
feel sorry for the hopeless love of a 
brave and true-hearted man? At 
least, I cannot.’’ 

Fortescue’s hands clenched; he 
half-turned his eyes upon her, but 
checked himself. In an even voice his 
wife continued : 

‘*Long before I knew you I knew 
Mr. Carsholme; we were together in our 
childhood, and we liked one another. 
When I was twenty-two he was called 
abroad quite suddenly, and until this 
day I have neither seen him nor heard 
from him; he did not write; there was 
no reason why he should, for we were 
but good friends. It is seven years ago 
since he went away. In that time I 
have become your wife.’’ Her voice 
trembled ever so slightly, but she re- 
covered herself immediately. ‘‘If I 
had loved Mr. Carsholme that would 
not have been. By accident he saw me 
here to-day; he came home a week 
ago, and Mr. Vernon is one of his 
most intimate friends. He knew 
nothing of my marriage, and I, not 
understanding his ignorance, did not 
enlighten him until he began to tell me 
of himself. He had returned, intend- 
ing to ask me if I would be his wife. 
He had loved me, he said, since we 
were boy and girl together, but he 
would say nothing of his love before 
he went away because he thought it 
dishonourable. He was too poor to 
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tell his love. Now things are different, 
and his hope was that I loved him well 
enough to marry him. Then I told 
him the truth.’’ 

** But you kissed him.’’ The words 
came out quickly. Her husband now 
faced her, his eyes gleaming strangely. 

‘*T kissed him; I was sorry for 
him,’’ she said, simply. 

‘* But—— ”’ he continued to look 
at her strangely. 

‘*Oh!’’ she cried ; ‘‘ does a man’s 
love teach him only to be hard and 
selfish? Because he has all that a 
woman can give, would he, Dives- 
like, begrudge the veriest crumb to 
another? Are you the worse for the 
kiss I gave Mr. Carsholme?—the kiss 
he did not dare to ask for, but I gave 
freely, a poor enough comfort and 
compensation for his wasted love? It 
is not my fault that he loved me. And 
does that poor tribute of pity and 
acknowledgment of a man’s greatest, 
though undesired, gift to a woman im- 
poverish you? Put yourself in his 
place! ’’ 

But the anger and jealousy had gone 
out of Fortescue’s face; he was abased, 
humbled by this evidence cf a nobly 
generous soul which he could but 
dimly comprehend. Truly a woman is 
different from a man. 

‘* My wife, forgive me!’ he cried, 
brokenly. ‘‘ Forgive me! As you 
could pity him will you not pity me 
also? ’”’ 

‘To love one man is not to hate 
all others,’’ she whispered, after hesi- 
tation. ‘‘ And a woman who loves can 
forgive all.’’ 











The Blind 


Man’s Dog. 


By J. S. Fletcher.* 


was almost half asleep over a book 
(my pipe had already gone out) 
when | conscious of a 
faint whimpering outside my door, 
accompanied by a fainter sound as of 
something sharp scratching against the 
paint. Not fully awakened—for I had 
gone through a hard day in the Law 
Courts and come back after dinner at 
a restaurant meaning to have a rest- 
ful evening in my rooms in the Temple 
—I sat up, still hazy with sleep, and 
listened. The whimpering began 
again—so did the scratching, scraping 
sound. There was something almost 
human about the whimpering—it was 
like the subdued crying of a child in 
real distress. But the scratching and 
scraping—was it of human fingers 
trying to find a way in? 

I sat for a moment in my easy chair, 
my slippered feet inclining to the cheery 
blaze in the open grate, listening and 
wondering—and, if I tell the truth, 
feeling just a little afraid of the eer- 
ness of these sounds at that time of 
night. It was past eleven o’clock, and 
everything in my part of the Temple 
was very quiet. No one lived on my 
staircase—I had taken a fancy to the 
chambers I occupied, and had fur- 
nished them with my own belongings, 
my books, my pictures, my old china 
and pewter, meaning to live a com- 
fortable bachelor life there until the 
end. Few people came to see me—it 
was not once in a month that I opened 
my doors to a friend or acquaintance in 
the evening, and I could not remember 
that during my four years’ occupancy I 
had ever had a chance caller. What, 
then, was this strange noise outside my 
outer door? 

I went across at last and opened the 
inner door and listened. And then I 
knew that what whimpered outside was 
no human thing, no child, and I drew 
the bolt and turned the key and threw 
fhe outer door open. 

A rain-soaked, muddy-legged dog, 
as veritable a mongrel as one ever saw, 


rushed into the room, nosed round my 
feet, and sat up in front of me with its 
fore-paws raised in pathetic entreaty. 

**The blind man’s dog!” I cz 
claimed—just as much aloud as af 
there had been a dozen people *' ere to 
hear me. 

I had recognised the dog at onre, 
Near a certain entrance to the Tempie, 
which I had been accustomed to use 
before settling down ‘ere, and by 
which I still often passed on my way 
to a constitutional along the Embank- 
ment, an old blind man had stood for 
several years, making :>me sort of a 
living by playing dismal music on a 
concertina. During my knowledge of 
him he had possessed two dogs—this 
was the second, and had been his guide 
and companion for a_ considerable 
ime. It was a nondescript beast as 
regards breeding, and seemed to be a 
cross between an Aberdeen terrier and 
an Irish terrier; it was certainly no 
beauty, but it possessed the most in- 
telligent eyes I have ever seen in an 
animal—eyes that were almost human 
in their appeal. 


With this faithful servitor I had 


‘more than an ordinary acquaintance. 


I had noticed in passing him one morn- 
ing that the blind man was sadly in 
need of a warm overcoat, and, know- 
ing that I had one in my own wardrobe 
which I could very well spare, I took 
him with me—my chambers were close 
by, and on the first floor—and helped 
him into it, to be rewarded with pro- 
fuse thanks. I was more than a little 
surprised a‘few days afterwards to fiad 
the blind man and his dog waiting for 
me at my door when I returned from 
luncheon—it turned out that, in recog- 
nition of my gift to him, he had brought 
me a curious ivory ornament which, 
he said, he found in an Indian temple 
during the time of the Mutiny, through 
which he had served. 

** But how,’’ I asked him, “‘ did you 
find your way here again? Did any 


ene bring you? ” 
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He smiled at that, and shook his 
head. 

‘‘ Those who have lost their sight, 
sir,” he replied, ‘‘ are quick in develop- 
ing other senses. When your honour 
brought me here the other day, I 
counted every step we took, and re- 
membered every turn, right or left, and 
the number of doors in this court be- 
fore we came to yours. Besides, this 
dog never forgets any place that he 
goes to—he has a marvellous intelli- 
gence.”” é 

That was soon proved. It became 
an understood thing that whenever the 
blind man needed clothing he was to 
come to me. He used to come twice a 
year, as a rule—I got to know his 
knock, and the tap of his stick, and to 
feel sure that on opening the door I 
should see him, hat in hand, standing 
there with the dog in front of him, sit- 
ting up and begging with pathetic eyes. 

Here it was again, with the same 
pathetic, entreating eyes. But this 
time—alone. 

I remembered, as I watched the dog 
sitting there before me with upiifted 
paws and a look of almost human 


supplication, that having been out of 
town for some days I had not seen it 


or its master. And now I felt sure 
that something had happened to him, 
and that the dog had come to me. But 
from what quarter of the town? I re- 
membered, also, that, despite my long 
acquaintance with the blind man, I 
had never asked him where he lived. 
It seemed to me that the dog had come 
some way—he was so muddy, so rain- 
soaked. I saw, too, on looking at 
him, that he was visibly thinner than 
when I had last seen him. 

I always kept some mutton chops in 
my kitchen, so that I could grill one 
for myself if I ever felt disposed to 
eat my breakfast in my own rooms. I 
went across to the kitchen, got a chop 
on a plate, and put it down before the 
dog. He smelled it, looked at me, but 
did not eat. His eyes grew more en- 
treating, and again he sat up, and 
whined. I stooped and patted his 
head. 

“Yes, old chap,’’ I said, 
coming’.’’ 

And, saying that, I took up a pair of 
strong shooting boots, and, sitting 


ce I’m 


down again, pulled them on. As soon 
as he saw me do that he fell to work 
on the chop as if he were savagely 
hungry, keeping one eye fixed on me 
while he ate. oa boot on, I fetched 
him another chop—he devoured it 
while I slipped on the other boot. 
That done, I gave him a great hunch 
of bread and a bowl of milk—he wolfed 
the bread and lapped up the milk while 
1 got into a macintosh. And when I 
picked up the thickest and strongest 
stick I possessed he gave two or three 
joyous barks and made for the door. 

He went before me through the 
rain, never getting more than a couple 
of yards in front, to Middle Temple 
Lane, and then turned down to the Em- 
bankment. The porter came cut to 
open the wicket-gate and saw him. 

‘‘That dog slipped through here, 
sir, and was gone like a flash before I 
could stop him, half an hour ago, when 
I was letting one of the gentlemen in,” 
he said. ‘‘ Scuttled up the lane like 
greased lightning.”’ 

‘“*He’s all right,’ I 
‘* He’s come to fetch me.”’ 

The dog made off to the left, keep- 
ing under the shadow of the wall. He 
went along at a smart walking pace, 
but he had evidently such faith in me 
that he never gave a backward glance 
until he came to the Embankment. 
There he stopped, turned, looked, 
wagged his tail, and guided me across 
to Blackfriars Bridge. 

We went over the bridge, the dog 
always keeping well to the para- 
pet, and so into Blackfriars Road. 
Once into the road, he paused again 
a littke way beyond Stamford Street, 
and, waiting until there was a clear 
crossing, went over to the other side. 
And a little further on, once more 
looking round at me at a street corner, 
he led me into a maze of squalid side 
streets, going in the south-eastward 
direction, until we came to one darker, 
more squalid than the rest. At the 
corner of that he looked at me again, 
and turned into it. This time I did not 
follow him. And when he saw that I 
did not he came back and sat up in his 
familiar attitude—begging me to go 
on. 

I wanted to go on, but not down 
that squalid, evil-looking street until J 


answered. 
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cculd assure myself of safety, of help, 
if help were needed. I saw two police- 
men coming along at a little distance, 
and I spoke to the dog encouragingly 
and patted his head. » The constabies 
came up, looked at us, and stared in- 
quiringly. And I then told them all 
about the events of the evening. 

** Yes, sir, I know that dog and the 
old blind man, too,’’ said one of them. 
**I know where the old man lives— 
down this street-—anyway, 1 know the 
house he turns into.”’ 

““We’d better go with you, sir,’’ 
said the other man. ‘‘ Here—just a 
moment. There’s Detective-Sergeant 
Thompson just by—I’l! ask him to step 
round with us. This dog must be a 
*cute ’un—my word! ”’ 

We waited until the second man 
came back with a sharp-looking in- 
dividual, to whom he had evidently 
cemmunicated the story of the dog and 
myself with great relish, and who asked 
me a few question. When I had an- 
swered them he said: 

**Let’s see where the dog will take 
us, then.’’ 


The dog took us to.the far end of 
the street—a cul-de-sac—and_ turned 
into the entry of a house, lighted only 
by a feeble ray of gas coming from an 


open jet. He was making up the 
rickety, foul-looking staircase, when 
the detective whistled him back. 

** Stop a bit, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ We'll 
just see the downstairs’ people first 
before following the dog.’’ 

He rapped on a door on the left-hand 
s..: of theentry. After a second, more 
peremptory summons, the door wes 
opened a little wav, and a big, heavy 
man, with a drink-sodden face, looked 
out. 

*“* What the ——” he began, but 
suddenly stopped at sight of the «ni- 
forms behind me. His tone, originally 
resentful, became subservient. 

** I hope there ain’t nothink wrong, 
gen’lemen?’”’ he said. ‘‘ Anythink 
er—— ” 

** Where does the blind man live? ”’ 
asked the detective. 

The man caught sight of the dog. 
He started. There was a genuine sur- 
pris: written plainly all cver his 
bleated countenance. 

‘* Well, s’welp me! ’’ he exclaimed. 


**If that there ain’t his dorg! Top- 
floor, guv’nor, they live in. But I ain’t 
seen ’em this two days W?’ot’s this 
here—Toosday? Well, I seen ’em go 
up lawst night, Monday—ain’t never 
seen ’em since, I’ll take my solemn 
oath.”’ 

The detective turned to one of the 
uniformed men. 

*“ Stop here, Williamson,’’ he said. 
**Don’t let any one go out. We'll 
go up,’’ he continued, turning to the 
other man and myself. 

The dog trotted before us up the 
dirty stairway. Every now and then 
he turned to see if we were at his 
heels. Whenever he did so his eyes 
were first entreating, then thankful. 

We came at last to the top floor, 
having by that time climbed + 2veral 
separate flights of stairs. Everything 
was very squalid and sombre; the 
stairs themselves and the walls about 
them were as dirty as they were damp. 
t was very quiet up there, but from 
below we heard the voices of men and 
women in the lower parts of the house 
and the wailing of a child in some place 
across the street outside. 

The dog made for a door at the 
further end of the landing. As we 
turned towards it from the head of the 


stair a rat scuttled away in the light . 


of the lantern which the policeman 
had turned on as we came up-- 
although it was within a foot of his 
nose he paid no more heed to it than 
if it had been a thing of stone. The 
door of the room was slightly open: 
he jumped against it, and ran into a 
black space beyond. On the threshold 
of this the policeman turned the tight 
of his lantern higher, and the three of 
us saw that we stood in a miserably 
provided garret, and the principal 
piece of furniture in which was a hed 
whereon lay the blind man, dressed in 
the last suit of clothes I had given 
him. The dog, on its entrance to the 
room, had leaped on the bed, and was 
now licking his face. And on the 
pillow behind his head there were great 
stains of blood. 

I thought, on the first glance at him, 
that he was either dead or uncon- 
scious, but he lifted a hand feebly to 
the dog, and, making an attempt to 
stroke its head, said in a whisper :-— 
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THE BLIND 


“T knew he would fetch you~it is 
you, sir, isn’t it? ”’ 

“ I went up to the bedside and bent 
over him. 

““Yes,”’ I said. 
has happened? ”’ 

He opened his sightless eyes, and 
turned his head towards the sound of 
my voice, but this time no words 
came. I saw that he was faint, and 
was thankful that I had slipped a flask, 
containing brandy-and-water, into my 
pocket before leaving the Temple. A 
little of this, carefully passed betwfen 
his lips, revived him. 

“He wants food,’’ said the detec- 
tive. ‘‘ Johnson, run out and get 
something for him—Bovril,, hot milk, 
anything light and nourishing. And 
see if you can get more light—candles 
or a lamp.’”’ 

The blind man found 
again. 

‘“‘ There’s a gas-jet somewhere,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ but, of course, I never used 
_ 

We found the unshaded gas-jet—a 
mere bit of bent piping sticking out of 
the wall—and lighted it, and so saw 
him more clearly. We saw, too, then, 
that he had sustained injuries to his 
head, and had bled a good deal more 
than we had at first perceived. The 
detective ran to the head of the stair- 
case and called after the policeman. 

“Bring a doctor back with you, 
Jchnson,”’ he said. ‘‘ And if he’s got 
a nurse handy, let him bring her with 
him. He’d better not talk, sir,’’ he 
continued, returning to my side. ‘‘ At 
least, not till the doctor’s seen him— 
they'll not be long, for there’s one 
close by, and if he isn’t in, the divi- 
sional surgeom’s not far away.”’ 

The blind man overheard this, how- 
ever, and shook his head. 

“I’m better now,”’ he said. 
Molyneux? ”’ 

I bent down to him. 

“Yes?” I said. 

“TI want to ask you something, 
sir,” he murmured. 

“ Yes—what is it? ’’ I replied. 

“You remember that bit of ivory 
I once gave you, sir?” 

“To be sure I do,” I answered. 
“I value it greatly.” 

He moved his head uneasily, and his 


“It is I. What 


his voice 


Mit. 
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fingers plucked at the sheet beneath 
him. It seemed as if he did not like 
to ask his next question. 

‘* Did you ever show it to anybody, 
sir, and tell them who gave it to you? ” 
he inquired at last. 

I started at this question. What 
did he mean? And then I answered 
him, perhaps too quickly. 

‘‘] dare say I have—I dare say I 
have shown it to my friends, and told 
them that you gave it to me,’’ I said. 

** You told them I was the blind man 
with the dog, sir?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes, I should say so. But—— ” 

*‘ Give me a little more brandy,’’ he 
said, faintly. ‘* I’m weakening.”’ 

We made him keep quiet for a time, 
but he was evidently impatient to 
speak ; presently he went on again. 

‘It was Monday night this hap- 
pened,’’ he said. ‘‘I and the dog 
came home earlier than usual because 
of the rain. We came up the staircase 
without noticing anything, and it was 
just as quiet as it always is—you see, 
there’s nobody else lives on this floor. 
But when I unlocked the door I found 
that it. had been broken open, and I 
knew there was some one in the room, 
for I can just distinguish between dark 
and light, and there was a light, and, 
besides that, the dog barked. Then 
I cried out—and felt a heavy blow 
on my head—and after that I don’t re- 
member any more until it must have 
been this morning, for it was light at 
the window. I laid a long, long time 
—hours—with the dog whining and 
crying about me, and at last, after it 
was dark again, I managed to get up 
from the floor where I had fallen, and 
t» open the door for the dog. You 
see, I knew if he could get out he’d go 
for help.’’ 

** Rest a little,’? said the detective. 
** Give him a little more brandy, sir.’’ 

He was soon restored again, and 
went on as eagerly as before. 

** After he’d rushed out I crawled 
across to my old trunk in the corner 
there,’’ he continued. ‘‘ And then I 
understood things—I’d been robbed, 
and had ‘caught the thief in the act.”’ 

** What did he rob you of? ”’ asked 
the detective. 


The blind man made no immediate 
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answer to this. His face turned in my 

** Mr. Molyneux? ” he said. 

** Yes—I’m here,’’ I answered. 

** You never showed that bit of an 
ivory figure to an Indian, did you, 
sir?’’ he asked. 

Then I started once again. I re- 
membered that about a week before a 
friend of mine, Calthorpe, a member 
of Gray’s Inn, had called on me one 
evening accompanied by two friends of 
his, one of whom was certainly a 
native of India, though of what part 
I could not tell. He was introduced as 
a Mr. Something or other, read- 
ing for the Bar, and was a quiet, un- 
assuming young man who had little 
to say for himself. The other man was 
a man of apparently many parts—he 
dabbled in journalism, he had written 
a successful novel, and a much more 
successful play, he was an amateur 
musician, and an art critic of some 
note, and his name was Anthony 
Spurrell, To these three I had told 


the story of the blind man, his dog, 
and his gift, and had shown them the 


letter. None of them, so far as I 
eculd remember, had been particularly 
interested. 

** Yes,’’ I said. 
an Indian.”’ 

The blind man’s voice grew in 
strength. 

‘* Then that’s the thief, sir!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Who is it’s there with 
you, Mr. Molyneux? ’”’ 

‘‘ A detective-sergeant,’’ I repiied. 
** Speak freely.’* 

‘Well, sir, what was stolen was 
one of those images in ivory—a finer 
one than that I gave you—such as 
they have in the heathen temples in 
India,’’ he went on. ‘‘ To tell you the 
‘ truth, me and some others of ours 
looted a lot of things, and I’ve had 
those two images ever since. I gave 
you one, sir—the other’s gone. _ And 
if you told that Indian I had it—oh! I 
know! It’s a wonder he didn’t finish 
me, for—— ” 

Just then the policeman came back 
with a doctor and a nurse, and we 
handed the blind man over to the 
doctor’s care. After examining him, 
he said that he had undoubtedly re- 
ceived a very severe blow, and that he 


‘* I did show it to 
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must possess a very thick and sofid 
skull to have withstood it so well ; he 
must not be moved for a day or two, 
he continued, but the nurse should 
stay with him until he could be taken 
to hospital. And then they set to work 
on their professional duties, while the 
policeman made a fire, and the detec. 
tive-sergeant and I went away. 

*“What do you think of the old 
blind man’s theory, sir? ”’ he inquired, 
as we descended. ‘‘ I mean about the 
Indian gentleman.” 

**] don’t know,’’ I replied. ‘‘ I can 
scarcely conceive the man I spoke of 
doing such a thing, though, of course, 
the looting of sacred objects was al- 
ways much resented by natives in 
India. But if you will just wait until 
to-morrow I will make an opportunity 
of seeing all the three men of whom I 
have spoken, and I will communicate 
with you in the afternoon—I have an 
idea.”’ 

He agreed to that, and I left him and 
drove home, wondering much over the 
night’s adventure. Before going to 
bed I wrote a note to Calthorpe, beg- 
ging him to get his two friends to 
lunch with me next day, and tell- 
ing him that I had a_ very im 
portant reason for it. Before the 
following noon he telephoned an 
acceptance for all three. 

Over lunch, I told them the story of 
the previous night (leaving out, of 
ccurse, certain features of it), watch- 
ing all of them narrowly—more 
especially the Indian. I was quickly 
convinced of his innocence, and I had 
never doubted Calthorpe. But I 
fancied that Spurrell’s eyes grew 
thoughtful, and that his brows became 
knotted with perplexity. When we 
were about to part he walked in my 
direction, and presently broke a brief 
silence rather abruptly. 

‘‘Look here, Molyneux,’’ he said, 
‘I believe I could help. you about that 
blind chap.”’ ; 

“You! ”’ I exclaimed, affecting sam 
prise. 

‘““Yes, I believe I could ; though, 
mind you, it’s only a notion of mine,” 
he replied. ‘*Do you know the 
Club? ”’ 

‘ Yes—-I know where it is,’’ I am 
swered, 
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43, 1/ll x2, 8/6 


* These Nos, have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 
By Post 1d. per pair extra, 


7 unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 
VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 








MOLASSINE 
DOC & PUPPY CAKES 


REVOLUTIONISE DOG FEEDING, 
They are equally suitable for 


ALL KINDS OF DOGS 
AND PUPPIES. 


No fancy preparations being 
necessary. 
These foods are composed of the purest 
ingredients only, ‘Their unique effects are 
due to the antiseptic properties of the 
foods ot which the cakes are compounded. 
They aid digestion, keep dogs’ skins and 
coats in fine condition, eradicate internal 
worms and parasites and prevent the dogs 


smelling. 
ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT FROM 
ALL OTHER CAKES, 


Sold by Grocers, Corn Merchants, or ples and 
prices will be forwarded isnmediately upon 
application to 


THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., 
Dog and Puppy Cake Works, 
100, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, $.E. 


In districts where these cakes are not stocked by 
we pay carriage to TS On g tilts 
of 28 lbs. and upwards. 


‘Molassine Meal the Food forall animals.’ 
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| PEACE 


Fall\upon distracted 
households when 


Cuticura enters. 

All that the fondest of 
mothers desires for the 
alleviation of her skin- 
tortured and disfigured 
infant is to be found in 
warm baths with 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment. 
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IDEAL POLICY 


INTRODUCED BY 


THE BRITISH HOMES 


Assurance Corporation, Limited, 
» ¢ 

PROVIDES 
Life Assurance without Medical Examination. 
— Generous Loan and Surrender Values —— 
Amounts Endorsed on Policy and Guaranteed. 


After Third Year: 
No Lapsing.—Transferable. 
World-Wide.—Indisputabie. 

















EXAMPLE. 


Age Next Birthday . a « “ 21 
Amount of Insurance - . ~ = £101 
Payable at Age 55, or previous death. 


Premium = « $2 15s. 3d. per annum. 


Guaranteed Options at end of 20 years: 


Paid-Up Insurance = 2 $60 


Loan Value 5 e * $40 


Cash Surrender Value . 845 
and Profits. 


Mets Fe 3 





OTHER SPECIAL BENEFITS. 


a 


ror full particulars send post card to M. GREGORY, Managing Director, 


6, PAUL ST., FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


AGENTS WANTED-EXCELLENT PROSPECTS. 











THE BLIND 


“ Could you come there and ask for 
me at six o’clock this afternoon? ’’ he 
continued. 

“ Certainly,’’ I said. 

“‘ And could you bring with you the 
blind man’s dog—and that detective 
chap from Scotland Yard?’’ he went 
on. ‘*Get him to put on the usual 
purple and fine linen, you know.”’ 

I stared at him, not comprehending. 
He signalled a hansom, and got into It, 
favouring me with a cryptic smile. 

‘‘] think it may be interesting,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Six o’clock, sharp, mind.’’ 

Then he drove off, and I, too, got a 
hansom and went to Scotland ‘ard, 
and saw my inspector, and told him 
what had just occurred. He nodded 
his head very amiably. 

“Quite so, sir,” he said. ‘‘ No 
harm in trying your friend’s ideas. 
J’ll be ready for you at the top of 
the Haymarket just before six—you’ll 
find I’m turned out all right, Mr. 
Molyneux. And now, shall I send a 
man down for the dog? ”’ 

‘““No, thank you,” I said. ‘Til 
fetch him myself,’’ and I set off there 
and then on my mission. I found the 


blind man slightly better, and his 
surroundings much improved. Just as 
I expected, the dog, pleased as he was 
to see me, did not wish to leave his 
master, and I had to lead him away at 
last in his leash. 

I was at the top of the Hay- 


market at a few minutes’ before 
six, the dog still doubtful of his exact 
réle, and found the detective, as im- 
maculately attired as one could wish. 
We walked along to the Club, and 
found Spurrell standing on the steps, 
smoking a cigarette. 

“So that’s the highly-intellectual 
animal, is it?’’ he said, when I had 
introduced him to the inspector. 
“Sharp face. Now then, see here— 
Just before where we are standing 
you’ll observe that there’s a remark- 


MAN’S DOG. 689 


ably strong patch of light from the 
electric lamp. Take a cigarette each, 
and look out for what I think will 
happen.”’ 

What did happen within a minute or 
so after six was somewhat exciting. A 
man, obviously a Jew, over-dressed, 
much-scented and oiled, strode jauntily 
int» the circle of light and made for 
the club entrance. He caught sight of 
Spurrell, and nodded, half carelessly, 
half insolently. 

‘* Hello! Mr. Spurrell—— ’’ he be- 
gan. 

The next instant the dog had torn 
the leash out of my hand and was 
worrying away at the stranger’s legs 
as if they had been rats. And as he 
worried, and as the man_ swore, 
entreating us to tear him off, he 
snarled and growled in his throat with 
such rage and fury as I never heard a 
dog express.” And he held on until 
human hands were laid on his masic.'s 
assailant. 

**You see, Molyneux,’’ said Spur- 
rell, later on, ‘‘ when you told us this 
afternoon what had happened to the 
blind man I remembered that a few 
days ago, when chatting in the 
smoking room of the Club with 
some other men, this fellow, Mortimer 
(that’s not his real name), was tre- 
mendously interested in my _ repeti- 
tion of your story of the blind man’s 
gift to you, and was particularly 
curious to know where the blind man’s 
stand was. And—well, when I sud- 
denly remembered to-day tlat Morti- 
mer (how he ever got into the Club 
some of us never can tell, though he 
belongs to an earlier lot) is a dealer in 
curios, antiques, bric-a-brac, and so 
on, I began to think that perhaps we 
might let the dog have a look at him. 
But what a lucky chance that they 
found the image in his overcoat 
pocket! Meant to dispose of it to= 
night, no doubt.’ 


’ 











Mr. Twyford’s Views. 


By Leslie Thomas. 


HERE were six employees in 
Messrs. Strudwick’s City office 
—five men and a girl. A month 
before there had been seven; until Mr. 
Strudwick, the senior partner, dis- 
covered that Harold Langton’s time 
could never be fully occupied, and that 
Miss Dixon was quite capable of doing 
his work in her spare moments. Then 
Langton had been requested, politely, 
with many expressions of regret, to 
find himself another place. 

Charles Bailey Twyford looked 
across to where the girl sat working 
methodically at her table. As he 
watched, she moved along to the type- 
writer. In a few moments she had 
written a letter, rapidly, yet without 
‘any appearance of haste. He could 
not but admit that she was competent 
in her duties. 

Yet he, even more than his fellows, 
was prejudiced against her. First of 
all, he disapproved of women in offices 
on principle. Had you discussed the 
peint, he could have produced many 
specious arguments for his cause. 

His second reason was quite 
different. Harold Langton was his 
friend ; and since his dismissal had 
only been able to find an inferior posi- 
tion with another firm. Charles Bailey 
Twyford, frowning at the unconscious 
Miss Dixon, told himself that it was 
her fault Langton had been discharged. 

That was the worst of girls. They 
were far too conscientious. She could 
easily have spun out her own duties to 
last the day, instead of finishing early, 
and thus suggesting a change to Mr. 
Strudwick’s economical mind. He 
would never have thought of it, other- 
wise. Langton might still have been 
occupying his former comfortable 


post. 

The girl looked up suddenly. 

**Mr. Twyford! Where can I find 
the letter-book for last year? Is it put 
away? >? 

He stood up, sightly confused, and 
erossed towards her. 

‘* I'll get it for you, Miss Dixon.’’ 


When he returned she smiled her 
gratitude. 

** Thank you so much! ™ 
_ Charles Bailey Twyford felt 
irritated with himself as he went 
to his seat. It was a mistake to wait 
upon girls in offices. If they entered 
business life, they should be prepared 
to fetch and carry for themselves, 
Yet there was something quite attrao 
tive about Miss Dixon, he told him 
self : he had noticed it before. 

For the next day or two, however, 
he set himself resolutely to ignore her, 
Such conduct was only right, for poor 
old Langton’s sake, he decided. If 
she expected to find him friendly, pre 
pared to overlook the past, she was 
very much mistaken. 

One reflection consoled him. In a 
short time, at any rate, he would be 
able to test this ability of hers. 
Chesmore, who acted as Mr. Strud- 
wick’s secretary, had given notice. Ia 
the office it was an open secret that 
Charles Bailey Twyford was a 
favourite for the vacancy. Once pro 
moted, he would be Miss Dixon’s 
superior. She would have to follow 


any instructions he might give, or type 
The prospect — 
was eminently satisfactory. He could — 


letters at his dictation. 


then emphasise his male superiority. 
But the Saturday of Chesmore’s de 
parture passed, and Mr. Strudwick 


gave no sign. When he arrived on ~ 
Monday morning, the whole office was ~ 
summoned to ~ 
his private room, crossed to the door ~ 


expectant. Twyford, 


smiling. 


““ Twyford,” said the senior partner, | 
casually, ** there’ll be a slight altera | 


tion now that Chesmore has gone.” ° 
“Yes, sir? ” 


“‘ Miss Dixon will take his place a8 © 


my secretary, and work at his table in 
here. That’s all. Just move a type 
writer in for her, please.”’ 


How Charles Bailey Twyford re ; 


gained the general office he hardly 
knew. He was dazed, stunned. It 


was outrageous! He almost choked | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HAIR REMOVERS 


ARE DANGEROUS. 





Dr. C. |. Wertenbaker says: ‘‘ Don’t Use Poisonous Depilatories.” 


Intreating superfluous hair it is of vital importance 
that the agent to be employed should be absolutely 
non-poisonous, antiseptic, and germicidal, because if 
it is not so, with frequent use it will produce eczema or 
blood poisoning. The trouble with the majority of 
ladies is that they don’t do a little thinking for them- 
selves. When an assertion is made by some unreliable 
concern, they take it as gospel truth. They never 
consider the reliability, neither do they question nor 
ask for any substantiating preof that a preparation 
is non-poisonous. They seem to think that the bare 
word of the manufacturer is sufficient. To the con- 
trary, ladies should be most particular in choosing a 
hair remover, and learn first what reputable authorities 
knew about it. hy 

Dr. Wertenbaker, the preminent physician, says: 
“For several years I said to my patients, ‘Don’t use 
poisenous depilatories, because they are bound to do 
barm. I have found De Miracle to be absolutely non- 
poisonous, antiseptic, and germicidal ; therefore, on 
account of these qualities, it is distinctly beneficial to 
the skin, and wader no circumstances can it produce 





eczema er blood poisoning. I have used the prepara- 
tion in my practice for a number of years, and find that 
the principle of its chemical and physiological action 
is correct. I consider it the only satisfactory method 
for the removal of superfluous hair.’ ” 

Better take a doctor's advice. Don’t be deceived 
with the fake free treatments which are advertised so 
extensively in the newspapers. Remember, after you 
have used worthless concoctions, it will be harder to 
remeve the hair ; therefore, isn’t it better to investigate 
ali bair removers first, before you try any of them. 

We will send you absolutely free, in plain sealed 
envelope, a fifty-four page beoklet containing full in- 
formation concerning this remarkable treatment, as 
well as testimonials of prominent physicians, surgeons, 
dermatologists, medical jourmals, and the principal 
magazines. Yeu sheuld vead this booklet before you 
tryanything. It treats the subject exhaustively. Write 
to the DE MIRACLE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
(Dept. 105 A), 67, Mount Pleasant, Holborn, London, 
W.C., simply saying you want this booklet, and it will 
be posted, sealed, at once. 








The 
Sprinkler Top 
Prevents Waste. 
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Each volume is 11% in. high and 7% In. wide. 


The Right Hon. Lord 
Avebury says: 

“Tam much obliged eee 
for your courtesy in sending 
me a copy of The World of 
To-Day. I have read the 
portion relating to China with 
much interest.—Yours taith- 
tully, (Signed) AVEBURY.” 

Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
-C.M.G., says: 

“T gladly accept the first 
volume of The World of Jo- 
Day. 1 certainly think that 
the aim with which you 
started has been achieved, 
and that the production is 
both beautiful and of perma- 
nent interest. I strongly com- 
mend the maps, especially the 
map of the Chinese Empire, 
which is completely up-to- 
date, The colour productions 
are perhaps the most success- 
ful I have ever seen, notably 
that beautiful one of the scene 
near Yokohama with the 
almond-trees in blossom. 

I can accord the publication 
my hearty approval, and hope 
that it will Tene the wide- 
spread success that it merits... 
Itwill be of valueto public men 
from the mass oi welli-digested 
and accurate information 
which it contains.—(Signed) 
HARRY H. JOHNSTON.” 

Harry de Windt, Esq. 
56, Cleveland-sq., London, W. 

** DEAR Sirs,—Pray put me 
down as a subscriber to Mr. 
Moncrieff’s The World of 
To-Day. I consider it one of 
the most useful and engross 
ing works on the subject of 
geography and exploration 
which has appeared for many 
years,—Yours truly, 

“HARRY DE WINDT.” 
Professor Patrick Gecdes 
says: ** | have pleasure in con- 
gratulating the author on a 
very readable and instructive 
work,and the publishers upon 
the general get-up, The plan 
of relegating the statistical 
matter to an Appendix which 
can thus be easily kept up to 
date is excellent, and the use 
of graphs is also worthy of 
every commendation, as in 
this country we are still so 
slow to adopt these. 

**(Signed) P. GE DDES,” 





The Best ¢ 
Education 


It is the great ambition of 
nearly every intelligent map | 
and woman to travel—to] 
“see the world.’”’ Rightly jl 
so, for travel is the best! 
of educations, broadening } 
the view, enlarging lifes | 
horizon, creating new aims, 
and suggesting new ideas, | 
Yet, fora variety of reasons, | 
the great majority caenot f 


achieve their ambition, 
Now that 
we i g 
ae a i | 
HE WORLD oF TO-DAY; 
By 
has been published, however, the actual travelling 


A. BR. HOPE MONCRIEFF, 
can be dispensed with, and you can secure all the 
educational benefits that extensive travel confers while 
sitting comfortably in your armchair at home. For 
“THE WORLD OF TO-DAY” presents in descrip- 
tive text and magnificent illustrations a veritable 
cinematograph presentmznt of the whole world, 


The owner of THE WORLD OF TO-DAY can, by means 
of its six magnificent volumes, vi-:t every country and every state in 
turn. Nor is this all, for upon lea.:: ¢ each country he is presented— 
by means ot the work s “‘ Commercia! Surveys ”—with an accurate record 
of each country’s industries, population, climate, imports, exports, and, 
in fact, with all information he could possibly desire. It is this feature 
which makes the work, as an educat on, actua'ly s#perior to personal 
travel, because no traveller could himself collect the mass of special 
information these ‘Commercial Surve s”—illustrated with “ show-it 
at-a-glance” diagraths—supply. This work has norival. There isno 
other like it—save one published a decace since, at the enormous price 
of £12. 1680 pages of clear and large type, 24 delightful coloured 
plates, 24 up-to-date folding coloured m*ps—Sir H. Johnston, the 
great traveller, specially commends th »e—and 750 of the most 
interesting world photographs ever collecicd, comprised in 6 of the 
most attractive volumes imaginable, make up the work. 


eh 


with signed order form, brings the complete set, 
carriage paid. Forthe busines- man in search 
of new markets for his goods ov personal 
services, for all thinking of e:.igrating, 
for the teacher who wishes t» make 
a success in geographical inst: uc- 
t’on, for all interested in the world in which we 
live, this work is really indispensable. The 
illustrated booklet, specimen coloured plate, 
and “Evidence” of the work's worth, by 
famous men, all yours on application, 


The GRESHAM PUBLISHING C0., 
Address 


36, Southampton St., Strand, —_ : 
ry . . S 
London, W.C. 4 P.M. Postage } per vol. ex 


Please 

send me 

one com 

plete set of 

“THEWorLD 

oF 1o-pay" 

in 6 vo'umet. cat 

riage paid (*) in 

U K. | attach 4/-and 

zerse to send some sum 
for || mouths to com 

purchase. 
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MR. TWYFORD’S VIEWS. 


as he announced the news to his sym- 
pathetic companions. 


For the next few weeks Miss Dixon 
did not escape criticism. She was 
watched closely by disapproving eyes. 
But Charles Bailey Twyford was some- 
what irritated that he could discover 
no legitimate grievance. She seemed 
to give complete satisfaction in her 
rew post. : 

One morning, however, he arrived 
at the office with a more confident 
manner than usual. He seemed even 
triumphant. 

** Think I shall leave here soon,’’ he 
announced, to his companions’ sur- 
prise. “‘ There’s no chance for a 
fellow.” He looked round. Miss 
Dixon had not yet appeared. ‘I’m 
not going to be passed over for a girl 

ain! ”* 

‘‘And where are you going, Twy- 
ford, old man? ’’ 

“Yes; that’s the question, Twy- 
ford.”* y 

He brought out a letter slowly and 
deliberately. 

“Oh! I’ve just heard this morning 
from a friend. Daniel Clarke and Co. 
you know them—have a good place 
open, he says; and, if I want to 
change, his influence Il get me in to- 
morrow.’”” 

** Sorry to lose you, Twyford.”* 

“Oh! I haven’t made up my mind 
yet. The salary’s the same; but I 
want to find out if there’s any chance 
of rising at Clarke’s place. Seems to 
be none here! ”’ 

As Miss Dixon came in, they 
separated, and began to make prepara- 
tions for the day’s work. She gave 
them her accustomed greeting ; but her 
** good-morning ’’ was not so cheerful 
as usual. Charles Bailey Twyford 
looked after her curiously. Something 
seemed to have disturbed her. She 
appeared low-spirited all the morning. 

Several conjectures were made, but 
the real cause did not trarspire until 
the afternoon, Then Mr. Twyford, 
loftily discussing some item of business 
with her, stated that it must be settled 
during the following week. 

‘I shan’t be here,’’ said the girl, 
slowly. 

Charles Bailey Twyford could hardly 
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believe his ears. 
credulously. 

** Not be here? ”* 

‘*I’m going on Saturday,” Miss 
Dixon explained, without looking up. 

** Really! I’d no idea.”’ 

Mr. Twyford moved away. But in 
a moment he was back again. He 
felt that the sneer was unworthy of 
him, yet he could not resist it. 

** You can’t manage the work, then, 
after all? ”* 

*“‘ I’ve decided that the—the place 
doesn’t suit me,’’ the girl corrected, 
turning away. 

** That’s a pity. But I must say I’ve 
always thought that—— ”’ 

** That a man was wanted—eh, Mr. 
Twyford? ”’ 

‘* Well—well—er—— ”’ 

‘* Perhaps you’re right. Yes; I 
think you’re right, in this particular 
case.””. 

She leaned over the typewriter, and 
started a letter. Charles Bailey Twy- 
ford had no option but to depart. He 
felt rather uncomfortable, however, as 
he walked back into the general office. 


He regarded her in- 


On Saturday afternoon, at two 


o’clock, when Messrs. Strudwick 
finished business for the week, she 
offered her hand, somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, to every one in turn. 

*“ Good-bye, Miss Dixon!’’ they 
chorussed ; and some one hurried in 
front to open the door for her. 

** Good-bye ! ’’ she rejoined. Charles 
Bailey Twyford, watching from a dis- 
tance, fancied there was some defiance 
in her tone. 

He would have given anything to be 
able to express his real feeling of re- 
gret in a natural manner. But he had 
only taken her hand in silence. 

“It'll be quite strange now you’ve 
gone,’’ or, ‘‘ We shall miss you, Miss, 
Dixon!’’ If only he could have said 
something of the kind! 

He was annoyed, somehow, to think 
that her opinion of him must be a poor 
one. On her side it must appear that 
he rejoiced at her departure ; whereas 
Charles Bailey Twyford realised, with 
considerable dismay, that the reverse 
we the case. 


It was strange; but he certainly 
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would miss her. He knew it ; and was 
surprised at the fact. 

Through the week following, too, 
his mind reverted to her, not only at 
odd moments, but in office hours, to 
the detriment of his duties. He made 
several blunders, which, luckily, 
escaped Mr. Strudwick’s knowledge. 

Then an idea came to him—an idea 
which at first he dismissed impatiently. 
To go and call upon Miss Dixon at her 
lodgings—it was absurd! Yet after 
a while he found arguments in the 
plan’s favour. 

It was hard upon a girl to find her- 
self suddenly out of employment— 
harder, even, than for a man. He 
could not help wondering whether she 
had found another situation yet, 

Finally, he set out that same even- 
ing, having discovered her address 
from the office book. He told himself, 
in excuse, that he had really nothing 
else to do; and, after all, she was an 
attractive girl—not half bad-looking. 

But, in spite of his resolve, when he 
came to her road it required all his 
courage to go up to the house and 
knock. He passed the gate twice be- 
fore he entered. 

Was Miss Dixon in? Could he see 
her for a moment? The maid would 
inquire. Left alone, Charles Bailey 
Twyford was within an inch of turning 
tail. 

When he was asked to go up, he did 
so nervously, slowly. As he hesitated 
at the door of the sitting-room, his em- 
barrassment was painful. Miss Dixon 
rose from a basket-chair. 

‘*Oh! Mr. Twyford, how do you 
do? Come in, won’t you? ”’ 

She closed the door behind the 
evidently curious maid. Then her ex- 
pression changed. She drew herself 
up, and eyed him questioningly. 

‘“*] was just passing,’’ said Mr. 
Twyford, with a struggle; ‘‘and I 
thought I’d look in.”’ 

There was an awkward pause. 

** It’s very good of you.”’ 

Her tones nerved him to a 
effort. 

““I—I wanted to explain,’’ he 
blurted. ‘‘ Miss Dixon, you might 
think—you might have implied that— 
that I wasn’t altogether sorry you left 
Strudwick’s, because I—I’d probably 
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I shouldn’t like you to 
Really, I was sorry—I 
was, indeed! ™ 


“Thank you, Mr. Twyford.” She 
looked across at him. “I certainly 
did imagine that you were rather 
pleased to see me go—because I was a 
woman. You don’t hold with girls in 
offices, do you? Oh! I know your 
opinions on the subject.” 

Charles Bailey Twyford fidgeted, 
“‘ But I can admit I was wrong. I do 
admit it.’’ 

“IT replaced Mr. Langton, too, and 
he was your friend. Yes ; I can under- 
stand your feelings quite well.’’ 

‘* But, after all, you were only—— ” 

“‘I was only earning my salary.” 
She nodded. ‘ You ought not to feel 
any resentment, either, because now 
you've replaced me. At least, I sup 
pose—— ”’ 

** Mr. Strudwick has offered me the 
position ; but I—I’m not oertain yet. 
I’ve heard of something else, with 
another firm—Daniel Clarke and Co. 
I’d be all right in any case.’’ He hesi- 
tated a moment, then took a step 
nearer. ‘‘ Miss Dixon, it’s a pity you 
went away! You weren’t discharged : 
I’m sure of that, now. The work 
wasn’t difficult.’’ 

‘“No. I could manage it easily.” 

““ Then why—why did you leave?” 

The girl met his gaze calmly. 
Charles Bailey Twyford reddened. 

‘‘T beg your pardon! Of course, 
that was impertinent. I ought not to 
have asked.’’ 

Miss Dixon looked away. 

** It’s none of my business. 
I couldn’t quite—— ’”’ 

He stopped as she turned back 
again. 

‘I'll tell you, Mr. Twyford. I feel 
that I should like to tell somebody. I 
left because of Mr. Strudwick.”’ 

Charles Bailey Twyford stared. 

‘* He chose to honour me with—with 
attentions. When I was his secretary, 
you see, I couldn’t very well avoid 


get your place. 
believe that. 


Only 


them.’’ 

Mr. Twyford made a muttered re- 
mark. 

“Oh! he’s old, I know; but 
still—— ”’ 


‘‘ IT can quite imagine your position, 
Girls in business—— ”’ 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS : 





should read the Photographic Notes that appear in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette.” every Tuesday, and enter this new and attractive 


COMPETITION. 


In connection with the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” and the 
“Pall Mall Magazine,” it has been decided to offer three 
prizes of One Guinea each for the best Photographs of 
various subjects. The prize Photographs and any 
others which may be of special merit will be reproduced 
in the December issue of the Magazine. It is hoped 
that particular interest will be taken in the technical 
data attached to each print. 
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t 
+ COMPETITION (open to all Readers); . 
A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best Photograph + 
submitted in each of the following + 
CLASSES : z 
(A) Pictorial Subjects and Figure Studies, 
(B) General Interest and Topical Subjects, t 
(C) High-Speed Work, including Sporting Subjects, 
+ RULES. 
+ 1, All Photographs must be sent, addressed “The Photographic Editor, the 
+ ‘Pall Mali’ Press, Newton Street, London, W.C.,” postage paid, not later 
+ than October 25th, 1909, accompanied by the back cover of this copy of 
+ the Magazine, > 
+ The Editor cannot undertake to return any of the photographs, nor to be - 
+ responsible for their safe custody 3 but if a stamped and addressed envelope is 4 
+ sent with them, every effort will be made to return such of them as are not 
+ prize winners, 
; ; 
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Every photograph must be the sole work of the Competitor himself, from 
the selection of the subject and exposure of the plate or film to the final 
mounting of the print, 


A oo gad may submit as many prints as he wishes for competition, 
but each print must be endorsed with the name and postal address of 
the Competitor, and the following particulars :— 
Class in which the print is to (e) Lighting condition. 
compete. (f) Stop used. 
Description of camera and lens, (g) Length of exposure. 
Name of plate or film. (A) Developers used 
Date and hour of exposure, 


A Competitor may enter for as many classes as he wishes, 


The Proprietor of the “Pall Mall Gazette” and the “Pall Mall Magazine” 
reserves the right to reproduce once, without payment, any of the photographs 
sent in, as the Photographic Editor may consider to be of special merit, and 
shall be entitled to purchase the copyright of any winning print, upon pay- 
ment of the sum of 10s, 6d, in addition to the prize. 
The decision of the Photographic Editor upon any question arising in 
connection with this competition, or as to the construction of these rules, or 
upon any point not covered by the rules shall be final, and shall be accepted 
by the Competitors as conclusive, 
REPRODUCTIONS of the Prize Photographs, and of such others 
as may be deemed to be of special merit, will appear in the 
December issue of the “ Pall Mall Magazine.” published Nov. 18. 
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654 MR. 

Miss Dixon, smiling slightly, held 
up her hand. 

‘* Please don’t let’s discuss your 
views on that question. Girls shouldn't 
enter offices, should they? They 
shouldn’t accept positions which 
rightly belong to men—to the bread- 
winners. Girls shouldn’t take lower 
salaries. It’s a criminal proceeding. 
Ch! yes.”’ 

Charles Bailey Twyford smiled too. 

‘*You don’t think I like business 
life, Mr. Twyford? ”’ 

‘* Then why—— ”’ 

‘*T’ve entered it because I must ; 
that’s all. I must fight for myself. I 
must earn my living. There’s no one 
to work for me. At least——’’ She 
hesitated 

‘*T would,’’ declared Mr. Twyford, 
with a rush. ‘‘ I would.’’ 

Miss Dixon looked up at 
quickly, with wide-open eyes. 
““You?’’ she queried, 

** You, Mr. Twyford? ”’ 

‘* If you’d give me the chance,’’ he 
declared, stoutly. He was amazed at 
himself, yet a new and strange feel- 
ing carried him on., ‘‘ If you’d only 
tell me it was some good—if I 
thought I might hope that one day— ”’ 

She laid a hand on his sleeve. 

‘* Stop, please. I’m—lI’m sorry for 
this. If I’d known—if I’d even sus- 
pected—I’d have told you—— ”’ 

‘* There’s some one else? ’’ said Mr. 
Twyford, with difficulty. 

‘* Yes ; there’s some one else. He’s 
in the City, too, Mr. Twyford ; but he 
hasn’t enough for.us both. So I—I’m 
working, too; and we both try to 
save.”’ 

Charles Bailey Twyford nodded 
slowly. Then he glanced down at her 
left hand. 

‘No; we’re not even engaged. At 
least, he won’t let me bind myself, he 
says, in case—in case I get tired of 


him 


gently. 
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waiting.’”’ She raised her hand, 
‘** But that’s not possible. There’s no 
chance for—for any one but him. You 
understand, don’t you? ”’ 

Mr. Twyford nodded again. 

‘Thank you,’’ he said, ‘‘ for ex- 
plaining. Good-bye!’’ He held out 
his hand. ‘‘I trust—that is, I wish 
you both the best of luck.”’ 

Then suddenly he interrupted her 
reply. 

** But you’ve left Strudwick’s! ’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ Well, have you found another 
place? ”’ 

** Not yet ; but I hope—— ”’ 

‘*Take mine—that one 
Clarke’s I told you of. Oh! yes; 
they’d have a girl. My friend told me. 
I’m sure they will. If I give him your 
name, he’ll get you in like a shot. You 
will go, won’t you? ”’ 

** But I couldn’t, Mr. Twyford. I— 
I don’t quite know how to thank you ; 
but I couldn't. It’s impossible.”’ 

**And why? I—I’m all right. I’m 
still at Strudwicke’s. And my pal 
Langton’s no good for Clarke’s—he 
doesn’t know shorthand. Oh! it’ll 
make no difference to me—practically 
no difference. I'll stay on with the old 
firm.”’ 
** Aha ! the good old firm! Then that’s 
settled, is it? No, no; why, it’s 
nothing—nothing at all. Good-bye!” 

At the door he turned. Miss Dixon 
was looking after him, with shining 
eyes. 

“I’m glad to have helped you a 
bit, anyway. Don’t forget—Daniel 
Clarke’s. I’ll write to you. There’s 
a great chance there, my friend said. 
No, no—not a great chance, but—but 
it’s not such a bad job. Good-bye 
again! Good-bye! ”’ 

And Charles Bailey Twyford went 
hurriedly down the stairs, chuckling to 
himself in embarrassed fashion, and 
wiping the perspiration from his brow 








at Daniel * 


He forced a boisterous laugh., 


“ 








